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EXTRACT   the  FIRST. 

Afdrubaly  having  entered  Italy,  is  defeated 
by  the  Romans,    His  death  and  character. 

A 

SDRUBAL  was  in  all  refpedls 
diffatisfied  with  the  ftate  in  which  things 
appeared.    But  as  it  was  now  too  late  to 
take  other  meafures,  becaufe  the  Romans 
were  already  formed,   and  beginning  to 
advance  towards  him,  he  was  conflrained 
to  draw  up  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Gauls 
that  were  with  him,  in  order  of  battle. 
He  placed  the  elephants,  which  were  tea 
in  number,  in  front  5  increafed  the  depth 
of  his  files;  and  ranged  his  whole  army 
npon  a  very  narrow  ground.    He  then 
Vol,  IV;         B  took 
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took  his  poft  In  the  centre  of  the  line, 
behind  the  elephants ;  and  moved  to  at- 
tack the  left  of  the  enemy  :  having  be- 
fore determined,  that  in  this  battle  he 
would  either  conquer  or  die.  Livius, 
leading  on  his  troops  with  a  flow  and 
haughty  pace,  began  the  combat  with 
great  vigour.  But  Claudius,  who  com- 
manded on  the  right,  was  unable  to  ad- 
vance fo  as  to  furround  the  enemy  ^  be- 
ing utterly  obflrudled  by  thofe  difficulties 
of  the  ground  which  have  before  been 
mentioned,  and  which  had  determined 
Afdrubal  to  make  his  whole  attack  upon 
the  left.  Anxious  therefore,  and  not 
willing  to  remain  inadlive,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  meafure  which  the  occafion 
itfelf  fuggefted  to  him.  For  having 
drawn  away  his  troops  from  the  right, 
he  led  them  round  the  field  of  battle  > 
and,  pailing  beyond  the  left  of  the  Ro- 
man army^  attacked  the  Carthaginians  in 
flank  behind  the  elephants.  To  this  mo- 
ment the  fuccefs  of  the  battle  had  re- 
mained doubtful.  For  both  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  the  Romans,  well  knowing 
that  they  had  no  hopes  of  fafety  but  in 
victory,  maintained  the  fight  with  equal 
bravery.  The  fervice  alfo,  which  the 
elephants  performed,  had  been  the  fame 
to  both.'    For  thefe  beafts,   being  in- 

clofed 
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clofed  between  the  two  armies,  and 
wounded  by  the  darts,  fpread  no  lefs 
diforder  among  the  ranks  of  the  Spa- 
niards, than  among  thofe  of  the  Romans* 
But  when  Claudius  fell  upon  the  enemy 
from  behind,  the  engagement  was  no 
longer  equal.  The  Spaniards,  preffed  at 
once  both  in  front  and  rear,  Vv^ere  almoft 
all  flaughtered  in  their  ranks.  Six  of 
the  elephants  were  killed,  together  with 
the  men  that  conducted  them  :  and  four, 
which  had  forced  their  way  through  the 
difordered  ranks,  were  afterwards  taken, 
but  without  their  leaders.  Afdrubal, 
who  had  fo  often  diftinguiflied  himficif 
upon  former  occafions,  displayed  no  lefs 
courage  in  this  laft  acStion,  and  fell  in  the 
battle.  It  would  be  unjuft  not  to  paufe 
awhile,  and  give  the  praife  that  is  due 
to  the  chara<!^er  of  this  great  commander; 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  he 
was  the  brother  of  Annlbal ;  and  that  the 
latter,  when  he  began  his  march  towards 
Italy,  left  to  him  the  care  of  the  affairs  of 
Spain.  The  many  engagements,  which 
he  fuftained  againft  the  Romans  in  th^t 
country  5  the  various  difficulties  in  which 
he  was  involved,  by  the  jealoufy  of  thofe 
commanders  who  were  fent  from  time  to 
time  into  Spain  from  Carthage  how  truly 
be  (hewed  bimfclf,  upon  ali  thoie  occa- 
B  z      ^  fions> 
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fions,  to  be  the  worthy  foil  of  Amilcar 
Barcas ;  and  with  what  fpirit  and  mag- 
nanimity he  fupported  his  misfortunes 
and  defeats  thefe  things  have  been  all 
related  in  the  former  books.  But  his 
condud:,  in  the  laft  fcene  of  this  conten- 
tion, is  that  which  efpecially  deferves  to 
be  remarked,  and  is  moft  worthy  to  be 
imitated. 

The  greateft  part  of  Generals  and  of 
princes,  w^hen  they  are  ready  to  en- 
gage in  a  decifive  adtion,  place  continual- 
ly before  their  eyes  the  honour  and  ad- 
vantages that  may  refult  from  vidliory  ; 
and  confider  only,  how  they  may  befl:  im- 
prove each  circumftance,  and  in  what 
manner  they  fhall  ufe  the  fruits  of  their 
fuccefs  ;  but  never  turn  their  view  upon 
the  confequences  of  a  defeat ;  nor  form 
for  thcmfelves  any  rule  of  adtion  in  the 
cafe  of  a  misfortune.  And  yet  the  con- 
dud:,  which  the  firft  of  thefe  fituations 
may  require,  is  fufficiently  plain  and  ob- 
vious :  but  the  fecond  demands  great 
forefight.  Now,  from  hence  it  has  hap- 
pened, that  commanders,  through  the 
want  of  this  attention,  and  not  having  be- 
fore determiened  in  what  manner  they  fliall 
act  upon  fuch  occafions,  after  the  braveft 
efforts  of  their  foldiers,  have  often  been 
defeated  with  difgrace  and  fliame  5  have 

dif- 
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difhonoured  all  their  former  actions ;  and 
loaded  the  remainder  of  their  lives  with 
reproach  and  infamy.   How  many  havq 
been  loll  by  this  fatal  negligence ;  and 
how  much  one  man  is  in  this  refpedt  fu- 
perior  to  another,  may  be  learned  with 
little  pains.    The  hiftory  of  pafl  times  is 
filled  with  fuch  examples.    But  Afdrubal 
difplayed  a  very  different  condud:.  As 
long  as  any  hope  remained,  of  perform- 
ing aftions  not  unworthy  gf  his  former 
glory,  he  attended  to  nothing  fo  much  in 
every  battle,  as  to  the  care  of  his  own  fafetyo 
But  when  fortune  had  taken  from  him 
every  future  profpedi,  and  confined  hirni 
to  the  lafl:  defperate  extremity ;  though 
he  negledled  nothing  that  might  fecure 
the  vidory,  either  in  the  difpoiition  of 
his  army,  or  in  the  time  itfelf  of  the  en- 
gagement ;    yet  h^e  confidered  aifo  with 
no  lefs  lefs  attention,  in  what  manner,  in 
cafe  that  he  lliould  be  defeated,  he  might 
fubmit  with  dignity  to  his  adverfe  for- 
tune, and  not  fuffer  any  thing  unworthy 
of  his  former  adions.    Let  other  com- 
manders then  be  taught  by  this  example  ; 
as,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  fruftrate  the 
hopes  of  thofe  who  depend  upon  them, 
by  throwing  themfelves  unnecelfarily  into 
danger;  fo,  on  other,  never  to  add  dilgrace 
to  their    misfortunes,    by  cherifhing  an 
ipimoderate  defire  of  life. 

B  3  The 
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The  Romans,  as  foon  as  they  had  gain- 
ed the  vidlory,  pillaged  the  camp  of  the 
enemy.  Finding  many  of  the  Gauls 
drunk,  and  fleeping  upon  their  ftraw, 
they  flaughtered  them  as  vidims  without 
refiftance.  The  prifoners  were  then  col- 
ledled  together  :  and  from  this  part  of 
the  booty  more  than  three  hundred  ta- 
lents were  brought  into  the  public  trea- 
fury.  Not  fewer  than  ten  thoufand  Gauls 
and  Carthaginians  fell  in  the  engagement ; 
and  about  two  thoufand  of  the  Romans. 
Some  of  the  Carthaginians  that  were  of 
eminent  rank  were  taken  alive  :  the  reft 
were  deftroyed  in  the  adlion. 

When  the  account  of  this  great  fuc- 
cefs  arrived  at  Rome,  fo  vehement  was 
the  defire  that  it  might  be  true,  that  it 
was  not  at  firft  believed.  But  when 
meffenger^  after  meffengers  not  only  con- 
firmed the  news  of  the  victory,  but  re- 
ported alfo  all  the  circumftances  of  the 
battle,  the  whole  city  was  tranfported  with 
extravagant  joy.  Every  fhrine  was  then 
adorned  :  and  every  temple  filled  with 
libations  and  with  facrifices.  In  a  word, 
fo  flattering  were  the  hopes,  and  fo  ftrong 
the  confidence,  which  poffeffed  all  the 
people,  that  even  Arinibal,  whom  they 
had  hitherto  fo  greatly  dreaded,  feemed 
no  longer  to  be  in  Italy. 
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EXTRACT  the  SECOND. 

T^he  Difcoiirfe  of  an  EmbaJJadour,  exhorting 
the  Mtolians  to  put  an  end  to  their  war 
with  Philipy  and  to  he  upon  their  guard 
againjl  the  dejigns  of  the  Romans. 

«  \1[  7  I  T  H  what  earneftnefs,  O  ^- 
VV  tolians,  king  Ptolemy  and  the 
cities  of  Rhodes  and  Byzantium,  of  Chios 
and  Mitylene,  have  endeavoured  to  per- 
fuade  you  to  conclude  a  peace  v^ith  Philip, 
let  the  fad:s  themfelves  demonftrate.  For 
this  is  neither  the  firft,  nor  the  fecond 
embafly  that  has  been  fent  to  you  with 
that  intention.  Even  from  the  moment 
when  the  war  firft  began,  we  have  never 
ceafed  to  follow  you ;  and  have  taken 
every  occafion  that  was  offered,  to  awaken 
in  you  an  attention  to  your  proper  inte- 
refts ;  being  led  to  this  meafure,  not  only 
by  the  confideration  of  thofe  evils,  which 
the  Macedonians  and  yourfelyes  at  this 
time  fuffer ;  but  by  the  forefight  of  the 
ruin  which  will  hereafter  fall  upon  our 
own  countries  alfo,  and  indeed  upon  the 
whole  of  Greece.  For  as  a  fire,  when  it 
has  once  been  kindled,  is  no  longer  con- 
B  4  troulcd 
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trouled  by  him  who  lighted  it  ;  but  is 
diredled  in  its  coiirle  either  by  the  winds 
that  blow,  or  the  combuftion  of  the  rnat- 
ter  with  which  it  is  fed  ;  and  as  it  often 
turns  nK)ft  unaccountably  the  firft  efforts 
of  its  rage  againfl:  the  perfon  himfelf  v/ho 
raifed  it  into  a  flame;  juft  fo  it  happens 
in  the  cafe  of  war.    Once  kindled,  it  firft 
confumes  the  authors  of  it ;   and  from 
thence,  fpreading  itfelf  upon  every  fide, 
devours  without  diflindion  every  thing 
that  it  meets :  acquiring  ftill  new  ftrength; 
and  being  blown  as  it  w^ere  into  a  flame 
by  the  folly  of  the  neighbouring  people. 
You  now  therefore  fee  before  you  all  the 
Greeks  of  Afia,  and  the  people  of  all  the; 
ifles,  imploring  you  to  put  an  end  to  a 
war,  the  effeds  of  which  they  have  too 
great  reafon  to  fear  will  extend  hereafter 
to  themfelves.    Embrace  the  fentiments 
w^hich  prudence  didates ;  attend  at  laft  to 
our  intreaties ;     and  give  a  favourable 
anfvver  to  our  juft  demand.    If  the  war 
indeed,  in  which  you  are  now  engaged, 
though  attended  like  all  other  wars,  with 
prefent  difadvantage,  had  both  been  ho- 
nourable in  the  firft  intention,  and  glori- 
ous alfo  with  refpedl  to  the  events  that 
have  happened  in  it,  this  perfevering  ob- 
ftinacy  might  perhaps  be  excufed.  But, 
if  the  motives  that  led  you  into  it  were 

rnoft 
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moft  ftiameful ;  and  If  the  condufl:  of  it 
has  been  loaded  with  diflionour  and  re- 
proach ;  how  much  does  it  now  deferve 
your  moft  ferious  confideration  ?  For  my 
part,  I  £hall  fpeak  my  fentiments  without 
referve :  and  you,  if  you  are  wife,  will 
Xiot  be  offended  with  this  freedom.    It  is 
certainly  much  better,  by  cenfuring  your 
condudl  to  preferve  you  before  it  be  too 
late  ;  than  to  footh  you  with  a  flattering 
difcourfe,  which  in  a  fliort  time  would 
be  followed  by  your  own  ruin,  and  by 
that  of  ail  the  Greeks.    Obferve  then  the 
miftakes  into  which  you  have  fallen.  You 
pretend  that  you  have  taken  arms  againft 
Philip,  only  to  prevent  the  Greeks  from 
falling  under  the  abfolute  dominion  of 
that  prince.    But  the  true  defign  and  ten- 
dency of  your  engagement  is  to  deftroy 
all  Greece,  and  to  bring  it  into  a  ftate  of 
fervitude.    You;  treaty  with  the  Romans 
yery  plainly  declares,   that  this  is  your 
only  purpoie.    That  treaty,  which  fub- 
fifted  before  .in  writing,  and  which  now 
is  carried  into  execution.    While  it  was 
only  written,  it  covered  you  with  fliame  : 
and  now,    when  it  appears  in  the  ef- 
fects, your  difhonour  is  become  notorious 
to  all  nr^ankind.    The  name  then  of  Phi- 
lip is  only  ufed,  to  cover  your  true  in- 
tention.   For  this  Prince  can  fufFer  no- 
thing 
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thing  from  the  war.  His  allies,  the  peo- 
ple of  Peloponnefus,  thofe  of  Euboea, 
Bceotia,  and  Phocis,  the  Locrlans,  the 
Theffalians,  and  the  Epirots,  have  alone 
any  thing  to  dread  from  the  conditions 
of  your  treaty.  Thefe  are  they,  againft 
whom  it  is  ftipulated ;  ^*  that  the  people 
and  the  fpoii  (hall  be  allotted  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  cities  with  the  territory 
to  the  iEtolians."  If  yourfelves  had 
taken  any  cities  in  open  war,  you  nei- 
ther would  have  fet  the  places  in  flames, 
nor  have  expofed  the  free  citizens  to  any 
injurious  treatment.  Such  cruelty  would 
have  been  judged  too  horrible,  and  worthy 
only  of  barbarians.  Yet  you  have  made  a 
treaty,  which  delivers  all  the  reft  of  the 
Greeks  into  the  hands  of  a  barbarous 
enemy,  and  expofes  them  to  the  moft 
fliameful  outrage.  The  fatal  tendency  of 
this  tranfadlion  v/as  for  fome  time  un- 
obferved ;  but  that  which  has  happened 
to  the  Orit^,  and  to  the  miferable  peo- 
ple of  iEgina,  has  now  ihewn  it  in  the 
cleareft  light.  For  fortune  feems  to  have 
brought  your  imprudence  into  open  view, 
like  a  machine  upon  the  ftage,  to  unra- 
vel the  intricacy  of  your  plot.  Such  was 
the  commencement,  and  fuch  to  this 
time  has  been  the  event  of  the  prefent 
war.     And  what,   can  it  be  expedled, 

v/ill 
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will  be  the  end  of  it,  if  all  things  fliould 
fucceed  as  you  defire  ?  Muft  it  not  be 
the  beginning  of  the  worft  of  evils,  in 
which  all  Greece  will  be  involved  ?  For 
when  the  Romans  fliall  have  ended  the 
war  in  Italy ;  and  this,  as  Annibal  is  now 
ftiut  up  in  a  narrow  corner  of  the  Brutian 
diftrid:,  muft  very  fhortly  happen  ;  it  is 
manifeft  that  they  will  then  bring  all 
their  power  into  Greece  :  on  pretence  in- 
deed of  affifting  the  iEtolians  againft  Phi- 
lip; but,  in  reality,  with  a  delign  to 
add  this  country  to  their  other  conquefts. 
If,  after  they  fhall  have  become  the  maf- 
ters  of  it,  they  treat  the  people  with  fa^ 
vour,  the  whole  grace  and  honour  of  fucji 
indulgence  will  be  their  own.  If  on  the 
contrary  they  are  inclined  to  ufe  feverity, 
they  alone  will  poffefs  the  fpoils  of  thofe 
that  are  loft  and  alone  will  exercife  the 
^rights  of  fovereignty  over  thofe  that  are 
preferyed.  In  vain  will  you  then  obteft 
the  Gods.  The  Gods  will  not  be  willing, 
JHor  will  men  be  able,  to  lend  you  any 
affiftance. 

Thefe  then  are  the  fatal  confequences, 
which  you  ought  to  have  forefeen  from  the 
beginning.  Your  honour  might  then  have 
been  preferved.  But  ftnce  the  events 
that  lie  in  the  bofom  of  futurity  too  of- 
ten efcape  the  eye  of  human  forefight,  yet 

now 
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now  at  leafl  be  wnrned  by  thofe  that  have 
already  happened,  and  turn  yourfelves  to 
more  prudent  counfels.  With  regard  to 
us,  as  we  have  omitted  nothing  that  was 
fit  for  true  friends  either  to  fpeak  or  to 
ad:  in  the  prefent  conjunflure;  fo,  with 
refpedl  to  the  future  likewife,  we  have 
declared  our  fentiments  with  a  proper 
freedom.  And  we  now  conjure  you  with 
the  greateft  earneftnefs,  not  to  envy  both 
yourlelves,  and  the  reft  of  the  people  of 
Greece,  thebleffings  of  liberty  andfafety/' 
When  this  difcourfe  was  ended,  and 
feemed  to  have  made  fome  impreflion  up* 
on  the  people,  the  embaffadours  from  Phi- 
lip came  into  the  alTembly ;  and,  without 
entering  into  7.ny  particular  difcuflion, 
fiid  only,  that  they  had  received  two 
orders  from  the  king.  The  firft,  that 
they  fhould  conclude  a  peace,  if  the  JE- 
tolians  vs^ould  confent  :  and  the  other, 
that,  if  this  propofal  was  rejeded,  they 
fhould  immediately  depart ;  having  fir(l 
called  the  Gods  to  witnefs,  and  the  em- 
bafladours  that  were  prelent,  that  the  iE- 
tolians,  and  not  Philip,  muft  be  coniidered 
as  the  caufe  of  all  the  evils  which  fluould 
fall  hereafter  upon  Greece. 
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EXTRACT  the  THIRD. 


The  fentiments  of  Fh'ilopoemen  concerning 
the  brightnefs  and  neatnefs  of  arms. 
The  charadier  of  this  General*  He  gains 
a  complete  victory  againft  Machanidas 
the  tyrant  of  Sparta^  in  the  battle  of 
Mantinea. 

UPON  this  occafion  it  was  faid  by 
Philopoemen  :  "  that  the  bright- 
nefs of  arms  very  much  contributed  to 
ftrike  an  enemy  with  terror ;  and  that 
great  advantage  alfo  arofe  in  aclion,  from 
having  the  feveral  parts  of  the  armour 
well  fitted  to  the  body.  That  it  was 
much  to  be  wifhed,  that  men  would 
transfer  that  attention  to  their  armour, 
which  they  now  beftowed  upon  their  com- 
mon drefs  'y  and  become  as  negligent  in 
the  care  of  their  drefs,  as  they  had  hi- 
therto been  in  that  of  their  arms.  That 
fuch  a  change  would  both  be  ferviceable 
to  their  private  fortunes,  and  be  attended 
likewife  with  manifeft  advantage  with 
refpefl:  to  the  public  fafety.  If  a  man 
therefore,  continued   he,    be  preparing 

him- 
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himfelf  for  any  military  exercife,  or  for 
an  expedition  in  the  field,  when  he  puts 
on  his  boots,  let  him  be  more  careful 
in  obfcrving  v.'hether  they  are  bright  and 
well  fitted  to  his  legs,  than  in  examining 
his  fhoes  or  fandals.   When  he  takes  his 
buckler,  his  breaftplate,  or  his  helmet,- 
let  him  defire  to  fee    more  fplendour, 
and  more  coftly  ornaments,  in  thefe  parts 
of  his  armour,  than  in  his  coat  or  mantle. 
For  when  men  preferred  mere  fhew  and 
often  tation  to  things  of  real  ufe,  it  was 
eafy  to  forefee,  what  would  be  their  con- 
duct in  the  time  of  danger.    In  a  word, 
he  faid,  he  wiflied  that  they  would  be  per- 
fuaded,  that  an  affedled  nicety  in  drefs 
was  worthy  only  of  women,   and  thofe^ 
perhaps  not  extremely  modeft  :    but  that 
a  difplay  of  fplendour  and  of  coftlinefs  in 
arms  denoted  a  man  of  courage  ;  ambi- 
tious of  acquiring  honour ;    and  deter- 
mined to  employ  his  utmoft  efforts  in 
the  defence  of  himfelf  and  of  his  country.'* 
All  the  people  that  were  prefent  were 
fo  ftruck  with  this  difcourfe,  and  with- 
the  good  fenfe  which  it  contained,  that, 
as  foon  as  the  affembly  w^as  difmifled, 
they  began  to  point  out  thofe  that  were 
elegantly  drefifed,  and  forced  fome  of  them 
to  retire  from  the  Forum.    And  after- 
wards, in  all  their  military  exercifes  and 

expe« 
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expeditions,  they  were  moft  particu- 
larly careful  to  bear  in  remembrance  this 
advice.  Such  power  is  there  even  in  a 
lingle  exhortation,  when  delivered  by  a 
perfon  of  high  authority,  not  only  to  de- 
ter men  from  bad  habits,  but  to  lead 
them  into  thofe  that  are  the  beft.  When 
the  life  efpecially  of  the  fpeaker  is  known 
to  correfpond  with  his  difcourfe,  it  is  im- 
poffible  not  to  give  the  fulleft  credit  to 
his  words.  And  fuch  was  the  charadrer 
of  Philopoemen.  Plain  in  his  drefs,  and 
frugal  in  his  table,  he  beftowed  but  a 
very  flight  attention  upon  the  care  of  his 
body.  In  his  converfation  he  was  agree- 
ably concife,  and  never  gave  any  offence. 
In  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  it  was  his 
greatefl:  ftudy,  always  to  fpeak  the  truth. 
A  few  words  therefore  which  he  at  any 
time  fpoke,  and  which  feemed  to  fall 
from  him  without  defign,  were  fufii- 
cient  to  gain  an  entire  credit  with  thofe 
who  heard  him.  The  example  of  his 
life  rendered  a  long  difcourfe  unneceiTary. 
With  fome  fhort  fentences,  fupport- 
cd  by  this  credit,  and  by  the  opinion 
which  his  adtions  had  infpired,  he  often 
overthrew  the  long  and  plaufible  ha- 
rangues of  thofe  who  oppofed  him  in  the 
government.  But  let  us  now  return  to 
the  hiflory. 

When 
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When  the  afiembly  was  diflblved,  the: 
people  all  returned  back  to  their  feveral 
cities greatly  applauding  the   virtue  of 
the  fpeaker,  and  the  difcourfe  which  they 
had  heard  :  and  were  perfuaded,  that  un- 
der the  adminiftration  of  fuch  a  gover- 
nour  the  ftate  could  never  fuifer  any  lofs, 
Philopoemen  then  went  round  to  the  fe- 
veral cities,  and  infpefted  every  thing 
with  the  greateft  diligence   and  care. 
He  aflembled  the  people  together ;  form- 
ed them  into  troops ;  and  inftrudted  them 
in  the  military  exercifes.    And  when  he 
had  employed  almoft   eight  months  in 
completing   the  neceflary  preparations^ 
he  drew  together  his  army  to  Mantinea,» 
to  defend  the  liberty  of  all  the  people  of 
Peloponnefus  againft  the  Spartan  tyrant. 

Machanidas,  filled  with  confidence,  and 
confidering  this  meafure  as  moft  favour- 
able to  his  own  defires,  as  foon  as  he 
heard  that  the  Achaeans  were  fo  near, 
aflembled  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  at 
Tegea  5  harangued  them  as  the  occafion 
required ;    and  early  on  the  following 
day  began  his  march  towards  Mantinea. 
Himfelf  led  the  right  wing  of  the  pha- 
lanx.   Upon  either  fide  of  the  van  were 
the  mercenaries,  in  two  bodies,  parallel 
each  to  the  other:  and  behind  thefe,  a 
great  number  of  carriages  filled  with  ca- 
tapults 
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tapults   and  darts.     At  the  fame  tiau^ 
Philopcemen  alfo    drew    his  army,  in 
three  divifions  out  of  the  city.  The 
lUyrians,  the  troops  that  were  anned 
with  coats  of  mail,  the  foreign  merce- 
naries, and  the  light- armed  forces  pafTed 
through  the  gate  that  led  to  the  tem^ple 
of  Neptune.    The  phalanx  through  an- 
other gate  that  looked  towards  the  weft  : 
and  the  cavalry  of  the  city  through  a 
third  that  was  near  to  the  former.  Up- 
on a   hill  of  confiderable  height,  that 
ftood  before  the  city,  and  which  com- 
manded alfo    the    temple   of  Neptune 
and  the  road    called  Xenis,  he  pofted 
firft  the  light-armed  forces     and  next 
to  them,  on  the  fide  towards  the  fouth, 
the  troops  that  v/efe  armed  with  mail, 
and  alfo  the  Illyrians.    Next  to  thele, 
and  upon  the  fame  right  line,  the  pha- 
lanx, divided  into  feparate  cohorts  with 
the  ufual  diflanccs  between,  was  ranp-ed 
along  the  border  of  a  ditch,  which  be- 
ginning at  the  temple  of  Neptune,  was 
continued  through   the   middle  of  the 
plain  of  Mantinea,   as  far  as  to  thofe 
mountains  which  are  the  boundary  of  the 
Elifphafian  territory.    Upon  the  right  of 
the  phahuix  ftood  the  Achsan  cavalry, 
commanded    by  Arifta^netus,  a  citizen 
Vol.  iV,  C  of 
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of  Dyme.  Upon  the  left  was  all  the  fo* 
reign  cavalry,  formed  in  clofe  order,  and 
without  any  intervals  between  the  troops. 
At  the  head  of  thefe  was  Philopcsmen. 

When  the  time  of  engaging  approach- 
ed, and  the  enemy  appeared  in  fight, 
this  General,  riding  through  the  inter- 
vals of  the  phalanx,  exhorted  the  troops 
to  perform  their  duty,  in  few  but  very 
forcible  words.  But  the  greateft  part  of 
what  he  faid  was  not  even  heard.  For 
fo  ftrong  w^as  the  affeftion  which  the 
whole  army  bore  towards  him,  fo  great 
was  their  confidence,  and  fuch  their  ar- 
dour to  engage,  that  the  foldiers  rather 
feemed  to  animate  their  General ;  and, 
Vv'ith  a  kind  of  enthufiaftkk  tranfporty 
called  upon  him  to  lead  them  againfk 
the  enemy,  and  to  be  afiured  of  vic- 
tory. As  often  however  as  he  had 
power  to  fpeak,  he  in  general  endea- 
voured to  make  thern  comprehend,  that 
the  objed:  of  the  prefent  conteft  was,  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy,  bafe  and  igno- 
minious flavery  ;  and,  on  th^ir  own  part,, 
glorious  and  immortal  liberty. 

Machanidas,  as  he  at  firft  advanced, 
made  a  fhew  of  attacking  the  right  of 
the  enem.y  with  his  phalanx  formed  in 
the  oblong  fquare.    But  when  he  ap- 
proached 

7  '  ' 
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proached  nearer  and  had  gained  the  dif- 
tance  that  was  proper  for  his  purpofe, 
turning  fuddenly  the  whole  body  to  the 
right,   he   extended  his  front  till  the 
right  of  his  line  was  equal  to  the  left 
of  the  Achceans ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
difpofed  his  catapults  along  the  whole 
front  at  proper  diftances.  Philopcemen, 
perceiving  that  his  intention  was,  by 
difcharging  ftones,  and  wounding  the 
cohorts  as  they  ftood>  to   throv/  the 
whole  phalanx   into  diforder,  allowed 
him  not   time  to   efted:  his  purpofe : 
but  began  the  affion  vigoroufly  with 
the  Tarentines,  who  were  pofted  near 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  upon  a  ground 
that  was  flat  and  level,  and  very  proper 
for  cavalry.  Machanidas  was  then  forced 
to  fend  his  own  Tarentines  alfo  to  op- 
pofe  them*     The  charge  was  violent, 
and  fuftained  on  both  fides  with  great 
courage.    The  light-armed  forces  came 
foon  afterwards  to    fapport   their  re- 
fpedive  bodies ;    fo  that  all  the  mer- 
cenaries of  both  armies  were  in  a  fliort 
time  eng-agjed.    And  as  the  combatants 
fought    man  with   man,  and  without 
regarding  any  order,   the   difputc  was 
for  a  long  time  doubtful.    Nor  were 
the  reft  of  the  troops  able  to  difcern, 
C  2  to 
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to  which  fide  the  duft  was  driven ;  be- 
caufe  both  parties  had  changed  their 
ground,  and  were  removed  far  from  the 
place  in  which  the  adtion  was  firil  be- 
gun. At  lafi:  however,  the  mercenaries 
that  belonged  to  the  tyrant,  who  ex- 
ceeded the  others  not  only  in  numbers, 
but  in  the  dexterity  alfo  which  they 
had  acquired  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms, 
prevailed 

It  was  rcafbnable  indeed  that  this 
ihould  be  the  iiTue  ;  the  fame  which  is 
almofl:  always  found  to  happen  upon  fuch 
occafions.  For  as  much  as  the  citizens 
who  live  under  a  democratical  o-overn- 

o 

mentdifplay  greater  courage  in  adlion  than 
the  fubjedis  of  a  tyrant,  fo  much  on 
the  other  hand  are  the  mercenaries, 
which  a  tyrant  retains  in  pay,  fuperior  to 
the  foreign  foldiers  that  ferve  in  the 
armies  of  a  democracy.  The  reafon  of 
this  difference  is,  that  the  people,  in  the 
one  cafe  fight  for  liberty ;  and  in  the 
other,  to  be  Haves  and  that  the  zeal  and 
courage  of  the  mercenaries  are  revv-arded, 
on  the  one  fide,  with  new  advantages ;  and, 
on  the  other,  tend  only  to  their  lofs.  For 
a  democratical  ftate,  when  it  has  once 
conquered  thofe  who  attempt  to  fub- 
vert  it,   no  longer  employs  mercenary 

troops. 
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troops,  to  guard  its  freedom.  But  a 
tyrant,  in  p*-oportion  as  his  fucceffes 
are  increafed,  has  ftill  greater  need  of 
fuch  afliftance.  For,  by  accumidating 
injuries,  he  adds  to  the  number  of 
thofe  whom  he  has  reafon  to  fear.  The 
very  fafety  therefore  of  every  tyrant  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  ftrength  and  the  ^ 
attachment  of  his  foreign  foldiers. 

From  thefe  reafons  then  it  happened, 
that  the  mercenaries  of  Machanidas,  up- 
on this  occaiion,  maintained  the  adion 
with-  fo  great  force  as  well  as  courage, 
that  not  .  even  the  Illyrians,  nor  the 
heavy  forces,  which  fupported  the  Achae- 
an mercenaries  were  able  to  ftand  againft 
them  ;  but  fled  in  diforder  to  Mantinea, 
though  that  city  was  diftant  full  feven 
ftadia  from  the  place  of  theradipn.  This 
occafion  afforded  alfo  a  very  clear  and  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  truth  of  a  thing  which 
fome  have  doubted  :  that  the  iffue  of  bat- 
tles is  moft  frequently  determined  by  fkill 
on  one  fide,  and  by  the  want  of  it  on  the 
other.  A  chief,  it  muft  be  acknowledged 
difplays  no  fmall  ability,  when,  after 
having  gained  the  advantage  in  the  flrft 
part  of  a  battle,  he  conduds  the  adion 
to  the  end  with  the  fame  fuccefs  with 
which  it  was  begun.  But  his  capacitv 
C  3  will 
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will  be  fccn  in  "a  much  more  exalted 
point  of  view,  if,  when  he  has  been  de- 
feated in  the  beginning,  he  is  ftill  able 
to  retain  a  prefence  of  mind  ^  to  obferve 
the  errors  which  his  adverfary  commits 
in  the  courfe  of  his  fuccefs ;  and  to  turn 
thofe  errors  to  his  own  advantage.  -For  it 
has  often  happened,  that  fome,  when 
they  have  feemed  to  have  the  vidtory  al- 
ready in  their  hands,  in  a  fhort  time  af- 
terguards have  fuffered  an  entire  defeat : 
and  that  others,  who  have  failed  in  the 
beginning,  by  fome  fudden  and  dexterous 
effort  have  changed  the  whole  fortune 
of  the  battle,  and  obtained  an  unexpect- 
ed vid:ory.  The  two  Generals,  who 
commanded  in  the  prefent  adion,  afford 
very  eminent  examples  of  both  thefe 
cafes. 

For  when  the  whole  body  of  the 
Achasan  mercenaries  was  in  this  man- 
ner routed,  and  the  left  wing  .of  their 
army  broken  and  compelled  to  fly;  Ma- 
chanidas,  whofe  duty  it  was  to  remain 
in  the  place,  to  finifh  what  he  had  be- 
gun, to  furround  the  left  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  charge  their  main  body  both  in 
flank  and  front,  attempted  nothing  of 
this  kind  but,  putting  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  vidorious  mercenaries,  v/ith 

aa 
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an  intemperate  and  childifli  valour  pur- 
lued  thofe  that  fled  :  as  if  their  own  fear 
alone,  after  they  once  were  broken,  would 
not  have  been  fufficient  to  carry  them 
even  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  But  the 
Ach'cEan  General,  after  he  had  employed 
all  poffiblc  efforts  to  ftop  the  flight  of 
the  troops,  calling  to  the  oflicers  by 
name,  and  encouraging  them  to  fiand, 
when  he  perceived  that  they  were  forced 
to  yield  to  the  ftrength  of  the  enemy, 
was  not  himfclf  difheartened,  nor  quit- 
ted the  adtion  in  defpair:  but,  having 
pofted  himfelf  on  the  wing  of  his  pha- 
lanx, as  foon  as  the  enemy,  by  their 
purfuit  of  thofe  that  fled,  had  left  the 
iield  clear  where  the  adion  had  pafl^ed, 
he  turned  to  the  left  with  his  firft  co- 
horts, and  ran  in  good  order  to  -take  pof- 
feflion  of  the  vacant  ground.  By  this 
pofition,  he  both  cut  oiF  the  return  of 
thofe  that  were  engaged  in  the  purfuit, 
and  at  the  fame  time  commanded  the  wing 
of  the  enemy.  He  exhorted  the  pha- 
lanx to  fear  nothing ;  and  to  remain  in 
their  place,  till  they  fhould  receive  the 
iignal  to  charge.  At  the  fame  time  he 
ordered  Polybius  the  Megalopolitan,  to 
colled;  together  all  the  illyrians  and  the 
mercenaries  who  had  not  fled  with  the 
C  4  refl:; 
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reft  ;  to  poft  them  behind  the  wing  of 
the  phalanx  3  and  10  obferve  with  the 
greateft  care  the  retUrn  of  the  enemy 
from  the  purfuit. 

The  Laceditmonian  phalanx,  elated 
hy  the  nrfi:  fuccefs,  without  waiting  for 
the  fignal  to  engage,  levelled  their  fpears, 
and  advanced  towards  the  enemy.  Wlien 
they  came  to  the  bank  of  the  ditch,  whe- 
ther becaufe,  as  they  were  now  fo  near, 
there  was  not  time  to  change  their  pur- 
pofe,  or  whether  the  ditch  itfelf,  being  eafy 
in  the  defcent,  and  not  having  either 
wood  or  water  in  it,  appeared  contemp- 
tible, they  continued  their  way  through 
it  without  any  hefitation.  Philopcrmen, 
perceiving  that  the  m.oment  was  now 
come  which  he  had  long  expecled,  or- 
dered his  phalanx  alfo  to  level  their 
fpears,  and  to  advance.  The  Achaeans 
run  together  to  the  charge  with  loud 
and  terrible  cries.  The  Laced.sm.o- 
nians,  w!io  had  broken  their  ranks  as 
they  defcended  into  the  ditch,  no  fooner 
faw  the  enem^y  upon  the  bank  above 
them,  than  they  immediately  began 
to  ily.  But  great  num.bers  of  them 
were  deftrcyed  in  the  ditch  :  fome  by 
the  Achceans  ;  and  fome  by  their  own 
men.    Nor  was  this  event  to  be  afcribed 
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to  chance,  or  even  to  the  interpofition 
of  a  lucky  moment ;  but  wholly  to  the 
ability  qf  the  commander.  For  Philo- 
poemen  had  covered  hirnfelf  with  the 
ditch  in  front,  not  with  any  intention,  as 
fome  fufpefted,  to  avoid  a  battle  ;  but 
becaufe  his  great  fl^ill  and  judgment  had 
enabled  him  to  forefec,  that,  if  Macha- 
riidas,  not  regarding  the  difficulty  of  the 
ditch,  fhould  lead  his  phalanx  to  the 
charge,  the  event  muft  happen  which 
now  had  happened  :  and,  if  the  tyrant, 
on  the  other  hand,  flopped  by  this  im- 
pediment, lliould  change  his  purpofe, 
and  be  forced  to  break  the  order  of  his 
battle,  that  his  ignorance  would  be  then 
confeffed  ;  and  that  he  would  leave  to 
his  enemies  the  honour  of  a  victory,  and 
carry  away  the  fhame  of  a  defeat,  evea 
wdthout  having  rilked  a  general  engage- 
ment. Such  difgrace,  thegreateft  indeed 
that  can  happen  in  war,  has  been  the 
lot  of  many  commanders :  who,  when 
they  have  formed  their  army,  have  been 
deterred  from  engaging  with  the  enemy, 
either  by  the  difadvantage  of  the  ground, 
the  fupericrity  of  numbers,  or  fome  other 
caufe ;  and  being  forced  to  break  again 
the  order  of  their  battle,  have  depended 
wholly  upon  the  rear  for  vidory,  or  for 
the  opportunity  at  leaft  of  making  their 

retreat 
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retreat  with  fafety.  With  regard  to  Phi- 
lopaemen,  his  forefight  was  proved  true 
by  the  event :  for  the  Lacedasmonians 
were  completely  routed* 

When  he  found  then  that  his  pha- 
lanx had  thus  gained  the  vidory,  and 
that  all  things  had  fucceeded  moil  glo- 
rioufly  as    he  defired,  he  now  turned 
his  thoughts    to    the   only  remaining 
point,  which  was,   to  prevent  the  ty- 
rant   from    efcaping.     Knowing  him 
to    be  intercepted,    together  with  his 
mercenaries  between  the  city  and  the 
ditch,  he  flood   expecting  his  return. 
Machanidas,   at  laft  coming  back  from 
his    inconfiderate  purfuit,  and  feeing 
the   flight  of  his  forces,  was  fenfible 
of   the  miflake  which  he  had  com- 
mitted, and  at  the  fame  time  perceived 
that  all  was  loft.    He  ordered  the  mer- 
cenaries therefore  that  were  near  him  to 
form  themfelves  into  a  clofe  body,  and 
to  force  their  way  through  the  enemy, 
who  were  fpread  loofely  over  the  field, 
and  bufied  in  purfuing  the  routed  army. 
Some  of  his  troops  obeyed  this  order, 
and  remained  for  fome  time  with  him ; 
conceiving  this  to  be  the  only  expedient 
by  which  they  might  be  able  to  efcape. 
But  when  they  came  to  the  bridge  that 
was  upon  the  ditch,  and  found  it  guard- 
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ed  by  the  AchasanSj  they  immediately  loft 
all  hope ;    and  all  of  them  difperfed 
themfelves,  and  fought  their  fafety  by 
different  ways.     Machanidas  himfelf, 
laying  afide  all  thoughts  of  attempting 
to  efcape  by  the  bridge,  rode  along  the 
bank  of  the  ditch,  and  looked  earneftly 
for  fome  place  in  which  he  might  pafs 
it.    Philopcemen  foon  difcerned  him  by 
his  purple  habit,  and  by  the  trappings 
of  his  horfe.    Leaving  therefore  the  care 
of  the  bridge  to  Ariftasnetus  ;   with  or- 
ders that  he  fliould  fpare  none  of  the 
mercenaries,   becaufe  they  had  always 
been  the  inftruments  of  eftablifliing  ty- 
ranny in  Sparta ;  and  taking  with  him 
two  of  his  intimate  friends,  Polysenus 
the  Cyparifian  and  Simias,  he  paffed  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  ditch,  and  rode 
along  the  bank  oppofite  to  the  tyrant, 
with  defign  to  flop  him  in  his  paflage, 
and  thofe  who  attended  him.    For  he 
alfo  was  followed  by  two  companions ; 
Anaxidamus,  and  one  of  the  mercena- 
ries.   Machanidas,  having  at  laft  found  a 
place  that  was  eafy  of  defcent,  fpurred  his 
horfe,  and  drove  him  furioufly  through 
the  ditch.    But  Philopcemen,  in  this 
very  moment  turning  himfelf  to  meet 
him,  happily  wounded  him  with  fpear ; 
and  then,  ihifting  the  fpear  in  his  hand, 

ftruck 
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ftruck  him  again  with  lower  part  of  it, 
and  killed  him.  One  of  his  companions, 
Anaxidamus,  was  at  the  fame  time  kill- 
ed by  the  tw^o  friends  who  attended  Phi- 
lopcsmen  3  and  the  other  fought  his 
fafety  in  flight.  Sirnias  then  fpoiled 
the  bodies  ;  and,  having  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  tyrant,  ran  to  ffiew  it  to  thofe 
that  were  engaged  in  the  purfuit :  that 
the  foldiers,  perceiving  that  Machani- 
das  w^as  dead,  might  affume  new  con- 
fidence, and  follow  the  flying  enemy 
without  any  fear  even  to  Tegea.  This 
fpeitacle  produced  the  effed:  that  y^as 
defired  ;  and  raifed  fo  great  ardour  ia 
the  army,  that  they  even  gained  polTef- 
fion  of  Tegea  upon  their  firft  ap- 
proach. On  the  following  day,  they  in- 
camped  along  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas, 
and  were  mailt rs  of  all  the  open  coun- 
try. Thus  the  Achsans,  who  not  long 
before  had  been  unable  to  drive  the  ene- 
my out  of  their  own  territory,  had  now 
all  Laconia  in  their  power,  and  ravaged 
it  without  refiftance.  They  had  loft  but 
few  of  their  men  in  the  a6lion  but,  on 
the  fide  of  the  Lacedemonians,  four  thou- 
fand  were  killed,  and  a  greater  number 
taken  prifoners.  All  the  baggage  alfo, 
and  the  arms,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Achaeans. 

E  X- 
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EXTRACT  the  FOURTH- 

HepBlons  on  the  great  abilities  of  Annibah 
7' he  caufe  of  his  failing  in  his  attempt  to 
f lib  due  the  Romans. 

IT  is  impoffible  to  contemplate  the 
length  of  the  time  in  which  Annibal 
was  employed  in  action ;  the  general 
battles,  as  well  as  little  combats,  ia 
which  he  w^as  engaged ;  the  fieges  that 
were  undertaken  by  him  j  the  revolts  of 
cities  that  had  fubmitted  to  him  the  diffi- 
cult conjedures  that  often  prefled  him; 
and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  extent  and 
greatnefs,  both  in  defign  and  execu- 
tion, of  his  war  againft  the  Romans  ; 
and  not  to  be  ftruck  with  admiration 
of  the  fkill,  the  courage,  and  the  ability 
of  this  great  commander.  How  won- 
derful is  it,  that,  in  a  courfe  of  fixteen 
years,  in  which  he  maintained  the  war 
in  the  very  heart  of  Italy,  he  fliould  ne- 
ver once  difmifs  his  army  from  the 
field  ;  and  yet  be  able,  like  a  wife  and 
prudent  governour,  to  keep  in  fubjecr 
tion  fo  great  a  multitude,  and  to  con- 
4  fine 
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fine  them  within  the  bounds  of  their 
duty,  fo  that   they  neither  mutinied 
againft  him,  nor  broke  into  any  fedition 
among  themfelves  upon   any  occafion. 
Though   his    army  was   compofed  of 
people  of  various  countries ;  of  Africans> 
Spaniards,    Gauls,   Carthaginians,  and 
Greeks ;  men  w^ho  had  different  laws, 
different  manners,  a  different  language, 
and,  in  a  word,  nothing  among  them 
that  was  common  ;  yet  fo  dexterous  w^as 
his  management,  that,  notwithflanding 
this  great  diveriity,  he  forced    all  of 
them    to   acknowledge   one  authority, 
and  to  yield  obedience  to  one  command* 
And  this  too  he  effected  in  the  midft  of 
very  various  fortune.    For  fometlmes  he 
was  carried  in  his  courfe*  by  the  mofh 
favourable  gales  :  and  fometimes  he  was 
involved  in  ftorms.  How  high  as  well  as 
jufl  an  opinion  muft  thefe  things  convey 
to  us  of  his  ability  in  war.    It  may  be 
afHrmed  with  confidence,  that,  if  he  had 
firfl  tried  his  ftrength  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  had  come  laft  to  at- 
tack the  Romans,  he  could  fcarcely  have 
failed  in  any  part  of  his  defign.  But 
now,  as  he  began,  with  thofe  with  whom 
he  fhould  have  ended,  the  people,  that  was 
thefirftobjed  of  hisconqueft,  was  the  laft 
alfo  which  he  had  the  power  to  invade. 
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EXTRACT  the  FIFTH, 

T^he  defeat  of  AfdriibaU  the  fon  of  GefcOt 
by  Publius  Scipio, 

AS  D  R  U  B  A  L,  having  drawn  to- 
gether his  army  from  the  feveral 
cities  in  which  they  had  remained  dur- 
ing the  winter,  came  and  incamped  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  not  far  from  a 
city  that  was  called  Elinga  5  and  threw 
up  an  intrenchment  round  his  camp.  In 
his  front  was  a  large  plain,  very  proper 
for  a  battle.  The  number  of  his  forces 
was  feventy  thoufand  foot,  and  four 
thoufand  horfe ;  together  with  thirty 
two  elephants.  At  the  fame  time  Sci- 
pio fent  away  Marcus  Junius,  to  receive 
from  Colichas  the  troops  which  that 
Spaniard  had  raifed  ;  and  which  confided 
of  three  thoufand  foot,  and  five  hundred 
horfe  :  while  himfelf  coUefted  together 
the  reft  of  the  allies,  as  he  advanced  in. 
his  march  towards  the  enemy.  When 
he  arrived  near  Caftalo  and  Bsecula,  he 
was  met  by  Junius,  with  the  forces 
Vvhich  Colichas  had  fent.    He  was  now 

involved 
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involved  however  in  very  great  perplexi- 
ty. On  the  one  hand,  the  Roman  forces 
alone,  without  the  affiflance  of  the  allies, 
were  too  few  to  engage  in  a  general 
battle.  On  the  other,  to  place  any  de- 
pendance  upon  thefe  allies,  in  fo  deci- 
live  an  action,  appeared  to  be  extremely 
hazardous  and  full  of  danger.  After 
much  deliberation  therefore,  as  the  ne- 
ceffity  preffed  him  clofely  on  either  fide, 
he  at  laft  refolved,  that  he  would  em- 
ploy the  Spaniards  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  (hould  appear  to  the  enemy  to  bear 
a  part  in  the  adion,  but  that  only  the 
Roman  legions  (liould  be  engaged.  Hav- 
ing thus  determined,  he  began  his  march 
with  all  the  army,  which  confifted  of 
forty-five  thoufand  foot,  and  three  thou- 
fand  horfe  :  and  when  he  came  near  to 
the  Carthaginians,  and  was  in  fight,  he 
incamped  upon  fome  hills  that  were  op- 
pofite  to  the  enemy.  Migo,  judging 
this  to  be  a  favourable  time  for  attack- 
ing the  Romans,  before  they  had  com- 
pleted their  incampment,  took  with  him 
the  greateft  part  of  his  own  cavalry,  to- 
gether with  the  Numidians  with  MafHi- 
niffa  at  their  head,  and  advanced  with 
fpeed  towards  thecimp,  not  doubting  but 
that  he  (hould  find  Scipio  wholly  unpre- 
pared 
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pared.  But  the  Roman  General,  having 
forefeen  that  this  might  happen,  had 
places?  a  body  of  cavalry,  equal  to  that 
of  the  enemy  in  ambuicade  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  hills.  When  thefe  troops 
then  fuddenly  appeared,  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  fo  ftruck  with  furprize  at  the 
unexpected  fight,  that  many  of  them  as 
they  turned  themfelves  to  fly,  were 
thrown  from  their  horfes.  The  reft  in- 
deed flood  firm,  and  maintained  the 
fight  with  courage.  But  being  clofely 
prefTed,  and  difordered  chiefly  by  that 
dexterity  with  which  the  Romans  were 
accuflomed  to  quit  their  horfes  in  the 
very  time  of  adtion ;  and  having  loft  alfo 
many  of  their  men,  they  were  forced 
to  turn  their  backs  after  a  fhort  refif- 
tance.  At  firft  they  retreated  in  good 
order.  But  when  the  Romans  fol- 
lowed clofely  after  them,  they  broke 
their  ranks,  and  continued  their  flight 
in  diforder  even  to  their  own  camp. 
This  fuccefs  infpired  the  Romans  with 
greater  eagernefs  to  engage  5  and,  on 
the  other  Hand,  depreited  the  ardour  of 
the  Carthaginians.  During  fome  days 
that  followed,  they  drew  out  their  forces 
oil  both  fides  in  the  plain  that  was  be- 
tween the  camps.  And  having  tried 
Vol.  IV.  D  their 
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their  ilrength  in  many  little  fkirmifhes 
between  their  cavalry  and  their  light- 
armed  troops,  they  at  1  aft  refolved  to  en- 
gage in  a  general  ahd'decifive  ad:i(5h. 

Upon  this  occafion  Scipio  employed 
two  ftratagems.    He  had  remarked,  that 
Afdrubal  always'  drew  out  his  army  at 
a  late  hour  of  the  day;  and  that  he 
placed  the  Africans  in  the  centre,  and 
the  elephants  before  the  Spaniards  up- 
on the  wings.    Himfelf,  on  the  other 
hand,    had  been  accuftomed  to  bring 
his  army  into  the  field  at  his  own  time 
after  the  other,  and  to  poft  the  Romans, 
oppofite  to  the  Africans,  in  the  centre, 
and  the  Spaniards  on  the  wings.  On 
the  day  then,  in  which  he  had  determin- 
ed to  engage,  he  took  in  both  thefe  re- 
i>   fpefts  juit  the  contrary  method ;  and,  by 
that  change  chiefly,  procured  to  his  troops 
the  advantage  which  they  gained  againft 
the  enemy.    For  fcarcely  had  the  morn- 
ing begun  to    appear,    when  he  fent 
orders  to  the  Tribunes  and  to  all  the 
army,  that  they  fhould  immediately  take 
their  repaft,  put  on  their  armour,  and 
march  out  of  the  camp.   The  foldiers, 
conceiving  what  would  follow,  obeyed 
the  orders  with  alacrity.    He  then  fent 
away  the  cavalry  and  the  light-armed 

troops ; 
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troops ;  commanding  them  to  advance 
boldly  towards  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  engage  in  Hcirmifhing  :  and,  the 
fun  being  now  rifen,  he  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  infantry,  and  began  his 
march.  And  when  he  arrived  near  the 
middle  of  the  plain,  he  then  drew  up 
the  army  in  battle,  but  in  an  order 
contrary  to  that  which  he  before  had  ufed. 
For  he  now  placed  the  Spaniards  in  the 
centre,  and  the  Romans  upon  the  wings. 
The  Carthaginians,  furprifed  by  the  un- 
expefted  approach  of  the  cavalry  to- 
wards their  camp,  and  perceiving  that 
the  rell  of  the  army  was  drav/n  up  in 
battle,  and  already  in  fight,  had  fcarce- 
ly  time  fufficient  to  be  armed.  Afdru- 
bal  therefore,  before  the  foldiers  had 
taken  any  repaft,  was  forced  to  fend 
away  in  hafte  his  cavalry  and  light-arm- 
ed troops  againft  the  Roman  cavalry ; 
and  to  draw  up  his  infantry  in  the  ufual 
order  upon  the  plain,  very  near  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain. 

While  the  light  troops  were  engaged 
in  fkirmiftiing,  the  Roman  infantry  re- 
mained for  fome  time  quiet  in  their 
place.  But  as  the  day  was  now  advanced, 
and  no  great  advantage  was  gained  on 
either  fide,  becaufe  the  cuftom  of  thefe 
D  2  troops 
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troops  was  to  retreat  when  they  were 
prefl'ed,  and  then  returning  again  to  re- 
new the  fight  y  Scipio  called  back  his 
men  from  the  engagement,  and,  having 
made  them  pafs  through  the  intervals  of 
the  cohorts,  ranged  firll  the  light-armed, 
and  next  to  them  the  cavalry,  be- 
hind the  infantry  upon  each  of  the 
wings.  He  then  ordered  the  whole 
line  to  move  with  equal  pace  towards 
the  enemy.  But  when  he  came  to  the 
diftance  of  about  a  ftadium  from  them, 
having  diredled  the  Spaniards  in  the  cen- 
tre to  keep  their  ranks,  and  to  advance 
ftill  with  the  fame  pace  ;  he  ordered  the 
infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  right  wing 
to  turn  to  the  right,  and  thofe  of  the 
left  to  the  left.  He  then  took  from  the 
right  wing  three  of  the  foremoft  troops 
of  cavalry,  with  the  accuftomed  number 
of  light-armed  in  front ;  and  three  ma- 
niples of  infantry,  which  the  Romans 
call  a  cohort ;  while  Lucius  Marcius  and 
Marcus  Junius  took  in  the  fame  manner 
as  many  from  the  left ;  and  then  turn- 
ing, Scipio  with  his  divifion  to  the  left, 
and  the  others  to  the  right,  they  led  on 
the  troops  in  a  direftline,  and  with  great 
fpeed  againft  the  enemy :  the  reft  of  the 
wings  making  alfo  the  fame  movement, 

and 
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and  following  clofe  in  the  fame  line.  In 
this  manner,  as  the  wings  were  brought 
near  to  the  enemy,  while  the  Spaniards 
in  the  centre  advanced  with  a  flow  pace, 
and  were  ftill  at  a  great  diftance,  Sci- 
pio  accomplifhed  what  he  had  at  firfl 
defigned,  and  fell  diredt  upon  both  the 
wings  of  the  enemy  with  only  the  Ro- 
man forces.  The  movements  which  were 
made  afterwards  by  the  troops  that  fol- 
lowed, in  order  to  fall  into  a  right  line 
with  thofe  that  led,  were  contrary  the 
one  to  the  other,  not  only  in  the  two 
wings,  but  in  the  cavalry  alio  and  the  in- 
fantry of  either  wing.  For,  in  the  right 
wing,  the  cavalry  and  the  light-armed 
forces,  by  turning  to  the  right,  fell  into 
the  line  with  thofe  that  were  before, 
and  attempted  to  gain  the  flank  of  the 
enemy ;  while  the  infantry  wheeled  to 
the  left,  and  joined  their  leaders.  In 
the  left  wing,  the  infantry  turned  to  the 
right ;  and  the  cavalry  and  light-armed  to 
the  left.  By  thefe  movements  of  the 
cavalry  and  light-armed  forces,  the  troops 
changed  their  place,  fo  that  the  right  in 
either  wing  became  the  left.  This 
change  however  Scipio  confidered  as  in 
itfelf  of  no  great  moment.  His  atten- 
tion was  fixed  upon  fomething  more  im- 
D  3  portant; 
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portant ;  which  Was,  to  gain  the  flank 
of  the  enemy.  And  in  this  he  judged 
right  and  reafonably.  For  though  it  is 
neceflary  indeed  that  a  General  fhould 
know  the  movements  that  may  be  made, 
it  is  of  much  greater  moment  to  be  able 
to  apply  thofe  movements  upon  each  oc- 
cafion  to  their  proper  ufe. 

As  foon  as  the  ad:ion  was  begun,  the 
elephants,  pierced  by  the  darts  of  the 
cavalry  and  light-armed  troops,  and 
prefled  clofely  on  every  fide,  were  not 
iefs  hurtful  to  their  friends  than  to  their 
enemies  For  as  they  were  driven  from 
fide  to  fide  in  great  diforder,  they  de- 
ftroyed  ail  without  diftindlion  that  were 
within  their  reach.  At  the  fame 
time  the  infantry  upon  the  wings 
of  the  Carthaginian  army  was  vi- 
goroufly  attacked;  while  their  centre, 
compofed  of  the  Africans,  which  were 
the  choiceft  of  their  troops,  remained 
inadlive.  For  as  they  dared  not,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  leave  their  ftation 
and  fuccour  the  wings,  left  the  Spa- 
niards that  were  in  the  centre  of  the  Ro- 
man army  fhould  advance  to  attack 
them  ;  fo  neither  were  they  able,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  do  any  thing  in  their 
poft  againft  the  Spaniards,  becaufe  the 

latter 
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latter  were  ftill  at  too  great  a  diftanc^ 
from  them.  Thus  the  adlion  was  main' 
tained  by  the  wings  alone  ;  and,  as  th^ 
whole  ftrefs  of  the  battle  lay  upon  them* 
was  for  fome  time  maintained  on  both 
fides  with  equal  bravery.  But  when  the 
fun  had  now  gained  his  greateft  height, 
the  Carthaginians,  who  had  been  brought 
haftily  into  the  field,  and  before  they 
had  taken  any  repaft,  began  to  faint  un- 
der the  heat.  The  Romans,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  were  fuperior  in  vigour 
and  in  fpirit,  but  derived  alfo  another  ad- 
vantage from  the  prudence  of  their  Ge- 
neral, who  had  oppofed  the  ftrongeft  part 
of  his  army  to  the  weakefl  in  that  of  the 
enemy.  Afdrubal  therefore,  unable  any 
longer  to  refift,  at  firfi:  retreated  flowly, 
and  in  good  order.  But  after  a  fliort 
time,  his  whole  army,  turning  their 
backs  together,  ran  in  crouds  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  ;  and  from  thence,  be- 
ing fliill  violently  prefied,  they  fled  in 
diforder  into  their  camp.  And  indeed, 
if  fom.e  deity  had  not  interpofed  to  fave 
them,  they  muft  afterwards  have  been 
driven  alfo  out  of  their  intrenchrnents. 
But  fuddenly  the  face  of  the  heavens  was 
changed  j  and  the  rain  defcended  in  fuch 
violent  and  continual  torrents,  that  the 
Romans  were  fcarcely  able  to  return 
back  again  to  their  camp. 

D  4  EX. 
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EXTRACT  the  SIXTH. 


J'he  manner  in  which  Scipio  fupprejjed 
and  pjmijhed  a  /edition  that  had  hap- 
fened  in  the  Roman  army. 

THOUGH  Scipio  had  now  gained 
a  fufficient  experience  in  affairs, 
he  was  thrown  however  by  this  revolt 
into  a  ftate  of  great  irrefolution  and  per- 
plexity. Noriwas  this  indeed  without 
good  reafon.  For  as,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
human  body,  the  caufes  of  external  in- 
juries, of  thofe  for  example  which  arife 
form  heat  and  cold,  from  fatigue  or 
wounds,  may  either  be  guarded  againft 
before  they  happen,  or  afterwards  be  re- 
medied without  much  difficulty ;  while 
the  diforders  on  the  other  hand  which 
which  are  bred  in  the  body  itfelf,  ulcers 
and  difeafes,  are  neither  eafily  forefeen, 
nor  eafy  to  be  cured;  juft  fo  it  happens 
with  refpedt  to  governments  and  armies. 
When  they  are  attacked  by  any  enemy 
from  without,  if  the  necefTary  attention 
only  be  employed,  it  is  no  hard  thing 

tQ 
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to  take  the  meafures  that  are  requifite 
for  their  fecurity  and  defence.  But  to 
appeafc  the  violence  of  inteftine  factions, 
to  quell  popular  tumults  and  feditions, 
is  a  work  of  the  greateft  difficulty  ;  and 
fuch  as  requires  a  very  uncommon  exer- 
tioa  >  both  of  addrefs  and  prudence. 
There  is  one  precaution  however,  which, 
in  my  judgment,  would  be  greatly  fer-* 
viceable  in  the  cafe  of  ftates  and  armies^ 
as  we}l  as  in  human  bodies  :  and  that  is, 
not  to  fuffer  in  any  of  them  a  too  long 
continuance  in  lazinefs  and  inad:ivity ; 
efpecially  when  they  enjoy  the  bleffings 
of  plenty  and  profperous  fortune. 

Scipio  then,  who,  befides  that  fteady 
application  to  affairs  which  we  before 
have  mentioned,  was  very  ready  alfo  and 
dexterous  both  in  thought  and  adion, 
contrived  the  following  method  for  re- 
niedying  the  diforder  that  had  happened. 
He  called  together  the  Tribunes,  and 
told  them,  that  the  flipends  that  were 
demanded  fhould  be  paid.  And,  that 
his  promife  might  gain  the  greater  cre- 
dit, he  direded  that  the  taxes,  which 
had  been  before  impofed  upon  the  cities 
for  the  fupport  of  the  whole  army,  fliould 
be  levied  publickly  and  with  the  greatefl 
diligence  ;  as  if  his  only  intention  had 
7  been, 
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been,  to  raife  the  fums  th^t  ^erfe  now 
required.  He  ordered  the  Tribanes'  alfo 
to  go  back  again  tb  the  revolte'd  trbops ; 
and  to  life  all  intr^aties,  to  erigage  thenl 
to  return  to  their  duty,  and  to  corne  and 
receive  their  ftipends,  either  feparately, 
if  thiey  fliould  choofe  that  method,  or  all 
together  in  a  body  t  affuri^g  them  alfo, 
that  when  this  was  done,  he  waiild  then 
confider  in  what  manner  all  other  things 
might  be  adjufted.  Agreeably  to  this 
plan,  the  money  was  collecled  without 
delay.  And  when  Scipto  Was  informed, 
that  the  Tribunes  had  difcharged  alfo 
their  commiffion,  he  affembled  theCbun- 
oil  together,  to  conlider  what  was  moft 
proper  to  be  done.  The  refult  of  their 
deliberations  was  ;  that  the  troops  fhould 
come  all  to  New  Carthage  on  an  ap- 
pointed day  :  that  a  general  pardon  fhould 
then  be  granted  to  the  multitude  :  but 
that  the  authors  of  the  mutiny  fhould  be 
punifhed  with  the  laft  feverity.  Thefe 
were  in  number  thirty-five. 

When  the  day  was  come,  and  the 
revolted  troops  were  now  on  their  way 
towards  the  city,  to  receive  their  pardon 
and  the  ftipends  that  were  due,  Scipio 
gave  fecret  inftrudtions  to  the  feven  Tri- 
bunes who  had  been  before  deputed  to 
I  them. 
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them,  to  meet  them  as  they  approached  : 
and  that  each  of  them,  taking  five  of  the 
feditlous  leaders,    and   accofting  them 
with  a  fliew  of  friendihip,  fhould  prefs 
them  to  take  a  lodging  in  their  quarters, 
or  at  leaft  to  accept  of  the  entertainment 
of  a  fupper.    Three  days  before,  he  had 
ordered  the  troops  that  were  in  the  city 
to  furnifh  themfelves  with  provifions  for 
a  confiderable  time ;  on  pretence  that 
they  were  to  march,  under  the  command 
of  Marcus  againft  Andobalis  who  had 
revolted.    The  feditious,  being  informed 
alio  of  this  order,  were  filled  with  ftill 
greater  confidence.'    For  they  perfuaded 
themfelves,  that,  as  the  reft  of  the  army 
would  be  removed,  they  fliould  have  all 
things  in  their  own  power,  as  foon  as 
they  iTiould  join  the  General. 

When  they  were  now  ready  to  enter 
the  city,  Scipio  fent  orders  to  the  other 
troops,  that  they  fhould  begin  their 
march  with  all  their  baggage  very  early 
in  the  morning  on  the  following  day. 
But  the  Tribunes  and  the  Prefed:s  were 
at  the  fame  time  fecretly  commanded, 
to  fend  the  baggage  forwards  as  foon  as 
they  fliould  come  out  of  the  city,  but 
to  keep  the  foldiers  in  arms  near  the 
gate  5    to  divide  them  afterwards  into 

parties 
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parties  at  every  gate ;  and  to  be  careful  that 
none  of  the  feditious  fliould  come  out  of 
the  city.  The  Tribunes,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  receive  the  feditious  leaders, 
met  them  as  they  arrived ;  and,  having 
accofted  them  with  much  civility,  carri- 
ed them  to  their  hcufes.  The  order  given 
to  them  was.  that  they  fliould  imme- 
diately fecure  the  perfons  of  thefe  men  ; 
and,  when  fupper  was  ended,  fhould 
bind  them,  and  keep  them  fafe  :  and 
that  no  perfon  afterv,^ards  Ihould  be  fuf- 
fered  to  go  out  of  the  houfes  ;  except 
dnly  a  mellcnger  from  each  to  acquaint 
the  General  that  the  thing  was  done. 
This  order  was  punctually  obferved  and 
executed-  On  the  morrow,  when*  the 
day  appeared,  and  the  feditious  had  al- 
ready begun  to  come  in  crouds  towards  the 
Forum,  Scipio  ordered  the  affembly  to  be 
called.  As  foon  as  the  fignal  was  made, 
the  foldiers  ran  together,  according  to 
their  cuftom  ;  expeding  eagerly  to  fee 
again  their  Genera!,  and  to  hear  what 
he  would  fay  to  them  on  the  prefent 
occafion.  .  Scipio  then  fent  orders  to 
the  Tribunes  who  were  without  the 
gates,  that  they  fhould  bring  the  troops 
in  arms,  and  furround  the  alTembly.  At 
the  fame  time  he  prefented  himfelf  be- 
fore 
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fore  them ;  and  in  the  inftant,  by  his 
very  firll  appearance,  filled  them  with 
extreme  confufion.  For  they  had  fup- 
pofed  him  to  be  broken  with  difeafe  ; 
and  they  behold  him  vigorous  and  ftrong. 
His  very  afpefl:  therefore,  fo  different  fromi 
all  that  they  had  conceived,  ftruck  them 
at  once  with  furprize  and  terror.  He 
then  began  his  dilcourfe  to  them  in  the 
following  manner. 

He  could  not,  he  faid,  but  wonder, 
what  motives,  either  of  expectation  or 
difguft,  had  led  them  into  this  revolt. 
That  men  ufually  rebelled  againft  their 
country  and  their  leaders,  either  becaufe 
they  were  diffatisfied  with  the  condudt 
of  thofc  who  held  the  fupreme  com- 
mand ;  or  were  difpleafed  with  the  con- 
dition of  affairs ;  or  laftly  perhaps,  be- 
caufe they  were  ambitious  of  fome  greater 
fortune,  and  had  filled  their  minds  with 
afpiring  hopes.  Tell  me  then,  continued 
he,  to  which  of  all  thefe  caufes  is  your 
revolt  to  be  afcrjbed  ?  Is  it  with  me 
that  you  are  offended,  becaufe  the  pay- 
ment of  your  ftipends  has  been  fo  long 
delayed  ?  The  fault  however  is  not 
mine :  for,  during  the  whole  time  of 
my  command,  your  ftipends  have  been 
alv^ays  fully  paid.    If  it  be  Rome  then 
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that  is  in  fault,  and  having  neglefted  to 
dilcharge  your  former  arrears,   was  it 
juft   that  you  fliould  fhew  this  refent- 
ment  ?  taking  arms  againft  your  country ; 
and  declaring  yourfelves  the  enemies  of 
her  who  had  bred  and  nourifhed  you  ? 
How  much  better  would  it  have  been, 
to  have  made  me  the  judge  of  your  com- 
plaints ;    and   to  have  intreated  your 
friends  to  join  together  in  obtaining  for 
you  the  reHef  which  you  defired  ?  When 
mercenary  troops  indeed,  who  have  no 
other  object  but  their  pay,  defert  the 
fervice  in  which  they  are  engaged,  fuch 
a  condud,  in  certain  circumftances,  may 
perhaps  be  excufed.    But  in  men  who 
fight  for  themfelves,  their  wives,  and 
children,  this  defedion  is  a  moft  unpar- 
donable crime.    It  is  no  other  indeed, 
than  if  a  fon,  on  pretence  that  his  parent 
had  defrauded  him  in  fettling  an  account, 
fhould  go  armed  to  take  away  the  life 
of  him,  from  whom  himfelf  had  re- 
ceived his  being.    Or  will  you  fay  then, 
that  I  have  employed  you  in  more  pain- 
ful duties,  or  expofed  you  more  frequent- 
ly to  danger  than  the  reft  j  and  have 
given  to  others  the  advantages  of  the  war, 
and  the  chief  part  of  all  the  booty  ?  You 
dare  not  fay,-  that  I  have  ever  made  this 

dif- 
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diftindion:  and,  if  you  dare,  you  canaot/ 
fliew  the  proof,  ^nT^Oj.  what  part  of  my 
cgnduQ;  then  can  you  impute  the  caufe 
of  your  revolt?    Speak,  for  I  wifh  to  be 
informed.    There  is  not  one  among  you 
that  is  able  to  declare,  not  one  among 
you  that  can  even  form  to  himfelf  in 
thought, ,  the   leaft   matter  of  offence 
agaipfl:  me.    Nor  is  it  again  in  the  con- 
dition of  affairs,  that  you  can  find  any 
reafonable  ground  of  difcontent.  For 
when  were  all  things  in  a  more  profpe- 
rous  ftate  ?    At  what  time  was  Rome 
diftinguifhed  by  fo  many  viftories  ?  At 
what  ppriod  were  her  foldiers  flattered 
with  a  fairer  profpedt  ?    But  fome  of  you. 
perhaps  are  diffident  of  thefe  appear- 
ances, and  have  fixed  your  hopes  upon 
greater  advantages,  to  be  found  among 
our  enemies.    And  who  are  thefe  ene- 
mies ?  Mandonius  and  Andobalis  ?  Do 
not  all  of  you  then  know,  that,  when 
they  firft  joined  our  army,  they  broke  their 
treaty  with  the  Carthaginians  :  and  that 
now  again  they  have  no  iefs  violated  the 
moft  folemn  oaths,  by  commencing  new 
hoftilities  againfl;  us?    How  honourable 
is  it  for  you  to  place  a  confidence  in  men 
like  thefe ;  and  to  become,  for  their 
fakes,  the   enemies  of  your  country. 

You 
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You  had  furely  never  any  hopes,  that 
with  fuch  allies  you  could  render  your- 
felves  the  maft«rs  of  Spain.   Neither  af- 
iifted  by  Andobalis,  nor  feparately  by 
yourfelves,  would  you  ever  be  able  to 
ftand  in  the   field  againft  our  forces. 
What  then  was  your  defign  ?    Let  me 
hear  it  only  from  yourfelves.    Is  it  the 
fkill,  the  courage  of  thofe  leaders,  whom 
you  have  chofen  to  command  you,  that 
has  filled  you  with  this  confidence  ?  Or 
thofe  rods  and  axes,  which  are  carried  in 
folemn  ftate  before  them  ;  and  which  it 
even  is  fliameful  for  me  now  to  mention  ? 
No,  foldiers,  thefe  are  not  the  caufes  : 
nor  can  you  offer  even  the  fmalleft  mat- 
ter of  complaint,  either  againft  me,  or 
againft  your  country.    I  muft  endeavour 
then  to  juftify  your  conduft,  both  to 
Rome  and  to  myfelf,  by  thofe  common 
principles,  the  truth  of  which  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  mankind.    The  multitude 
is  eafily  deceived ;  is  impelled  by  the 
fmalleft  force  to  every  fide;  and,  in  a 
word,  is  fufceptible  upon  all  occafions 
of  the  fame  agitations  as  the  fea.  For 
as  the  latter,  though  in  itfelf  it  is  calm 
and  ftable,  and  carries  no  face  of  danger, 
is  no  fooner  fet  in  motion  by  fome  vio- 
lent blaft,  than  Jt  refembles  the  winds 

them- 
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themfelves  which  raife  and  ruffle  it;  in  the 
fame  manner  the  multitude  alfo  afTumcs 
an  afped:,  conformable  to  the  defigns  and 
temper  of  thofe  leaders,  by  whofe  coun- 
fels  it  is  fwayed  and  agitated.  From  this 
confideration,  all  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  myfelf  have  refolved  to  pardon  your 
offence,  and  to  engage  our  promiie,  that 
no  remembrance  of  it  ever  fliall  remain. 
But  to  thofe  who  excited  you  to  this  re- 
volt we  are  inexorable.  The  crime  which 
they  have  committed,  both  againft  us, 
and  againft  their  country,  (hall  be  punifli- 
ed  with  the  feverity  which  it  deferves." 

As  foon  as  he  had  ended  this  difcourfe, 
the  troops  that  had  furrounded  the  af- 
fembly  in  arms,  upon  a  fignal  given, 
clafhed  their  fwords  againft  their  buck- 
lers ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  feditious 
leaders  were  brought  in,  bound  and  na- 
ked. And  while  fome  of  them  were 
icourged,  and  fome  beheaded,  the  whole 
multitude  was  fo  ftruck  with  terror,  both 
by  the  danger  that  incompaffed  them,  and 
by  the  difmal  fpeftacle  that  was  before 
their  eyes,  that  not  one  among  them 
changed  his  countenance,  or  uttered  a 
fingle  word ;  but  all  of  them  ftood  fixed 
in  filent  aftonifliment  and  dread.  The 
leaders,  being  thus  put  to  death,  were 
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dragged  through  the  midfl  of  the  aflem- 
bly.  The  General  then,  and  all  the  offi- 
cers, gave  a  folemn  affurance  to  the  reft, 
that  their  fault  ihould  never  be  remem- 
bered. The  foldiers,  approaching  one 
by  one,  renewed  their  oath  before  the 
Tribunes ;  that  they  would  be  obedient 
to  their  chiefs,  and  not  engage  in  any  de- 
ligns  againft  their  country.  In  this  man- 
ner Scipio  by  his  great  prudence  ftifled  a 
danger  in  its  birth,  which  might  have 
grown  to  be  extremely  formidable ;  and 
reftored  again  his  army  to  its  former 
ftate. 


E  X- 
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EXTRACT  the  SEVENTH. 

T/ie  revolt  of  Andobalis.  Scipio  marches 
^gainji  that  prince ,  defeats  htm  in  an  en- 
gagement ;  and Jinijhes  the  war  in  Spain* 

SCIPIO,  having  called  together  with- 
out delay,  and  in  the  city  of  New 
Carthage,  an  affembly  of  all  the  troops, 
communicated  to  them  the  daring  defigns 
of  Andobalis,  and  his  perfidy  tov/ards 
them.  Upon  thefe  topics  he  fpoke  fo 
largely,  that  the  minds  of  the  foldiers 
were  (barpened  in  the  higheft  degree 
againft  that  prince.  Having  then  enu- 
merated the  many  battles  in  which  the 
Romans  had  been  engaged,  againft  the 
united  forces  of  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Carthaginians,  with  Carthaginian  leaders 
alfo  at  their  head ;  it  would  be  abfurd, 
he  faid,  to  think,  when  they  had  been 
always  conquerors  in  thofe  adions,  that 
they  could  fail  to  obtain  the  vidory  a- 
gainft  the  Spaniards  alone,  commanded 
by  Andobalis.  That,  upon  this  account, 
he  would  not  have  recourfe  to  the  affift- 
ance  of  anyof  the  Spaniards, but  wouldem- 
E  2  ploy 
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ploy  the  Romans  only  in  the  prefent  ex- 
pedition :  that  from  thence  it  might  be 
known  to  all,  that  it  was  not  by  the 
ftrength  of  the  Spanifli  forces,  as  fome 
pretended,  that  the  Romans  had  driven 
the  Carthaginians  out  of  Spain  ;  but  that 
the  Roman  fpirit  alone,  and  the  Roman 
bravery,  had  conquered  both  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  the  Spaniards.  Banifli 
then,  continued  he,  from  among  you  all 
diflenfion  :  and,  if  ever  you  have  engaged 
in  any  war  with  confidence,  let  me  ex- 
hort you  now  to  affume  it.  With  regard 
to  the  fuccefs,  myfelf,  with  the  affiftance 
of  the  gods,  will  take  fuch  meafures  as 
fhall  fecure  the  vidory.''  This  difcourfe 
infpired  fuch  ardour  into  all  the  army, 
that  by  their  countenance  they  feemed  as 
if  they  were  already  in  fight  of  the  ene- 
my, and  waiting  only  for  the  fignal  to 
engage.  He  then  difmiflTed  the  affem- 
bly. 

On  the  following  day  he  began  his 
march  :  and  arriving  in  ten  days  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Iberus,  he  pafiTed  the  river 
on  the  fourth  day  afterwards,  and  en- 
camped near  to  the  enemy,  having  be- 
fore him  a  valley  which  feparated  the  two 
camps.  On  the  next  day,  having  order- 
ed Lselius  to  hold  the  cavalry  in  readinefs 
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and  fome  Tribunes  to  prepare  the  light- 
armed  forces  for  aftion,  he  drove  fome 
of  the  cattle  that  followed  the  army  into 
the  valley  ;  and,  when  the  Spaniards  ran 
haftily  to  feize  this  prey,  feat  a  part  of 
the  light-armed  to  attack  them.  The  ac- 
tion was  foon  begun ;  p.nd,  as  greater 
numbers  advanced  on  either  fide  to  fup- 
port  the  firft,  a  fliarp  and  general  fkir- 
mifhlng  enfued.    But  Laelius,  who  flood 
ready  with  his  cavalry"^  perceiving  the  oc- 
'  cafion  to  be  favourable,  fell  fuddenly  up- 
on the  enemy  ;  and,  having  cut  off  alfd 
their  retreat  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
deftroyed  a  great  part  of  the  Spaniards 
•who  were  difperfed  through  the  valley. 
The  barbarians,    enraged    by  the  lofs 
which  they  had  fuftained,  and  dreading 
left  they  fhould  feem  to  be  dirtieartened, 
and  to  have  fuffered  an  intire  defeat^ 
drew  out  all  their  army  as  foon  as  the 
morning  appeared,   and  refolved  to  en- 
gage in  a  general  battle.    Scipio  on  his 
part  was  no  lefs  ready.    But  as  he  per- 
ceived that  the  Spaniards  fhewed  fo  little 
fkill  and  judgment,  that  they  defcended 
with  all  their  forces  into  the  valley,  and 
ranged  their  infantry  as  well  as  their  ca- 
valry upon  the  plain,  he  waited  for  fome 
jime,  that  as  great  a  nunjber  of  them  as 
E  3  was 
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was  poflible  might  come  down.  For 
though  he  placed  great  confidence  in  his 
cavalry,  he  depended  ftill  more  upon  his 
infantry;  becaufe  the  latter,  both  from 
their  bravery,  and  from  the  manner  alfo 
in  which  they  were  armed,  were  far  fu- 
perior  to  the  Spaniards,  in  clofe  and  fet 
engagements.  When  he  faw  then,  that 
as  great  a  number  had  come  down  as  he 
defired,  he  advanced  in  order  of  battle 
againfl  that  part  of  the  Spanifh  army 
which  was  pofted  near  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  and  fent  away  four  cohorts, 
drawn  up  in  clofe  order,  to  attack  the  in* 
fantry  in  the  valley.  At  the  fame  time 
Laelius,  having  led  his  cavalry  along  the 
hills  that  extended  from  the  camp  to  the, 
valley,  fell  upon  the  cavalry  of  the  ene- 
my in  their  rear,  and  kept  them  clofely 
engaged.  The  Spanifli  infantry,  being 
in  this  manner  deprived  of  the  affiftance 
of  the  cavalry,  by  which  they  had  expell- 
ed to  be  fupported,  were  unable  to  main- 
tain the  fight.  The  cavalry  alfo  laboured 
under  no  lefs  difadvantage.  Confined 
within  a  narrow  ground,  and  difordered 
by  the  difficulties  of  their  fituation,  they 
killed  more  of  their  own  men  than  the 
Romans  killed.  For  they  were  preffed 
in  flank  by  their  own  infantry ;  by  the 

Roman. 
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Roman  infantry  in  front ;  and  by  the  Ro- 
man cavalry  in  their  rear.   Such  then  was 
the  courfe  of  this  engagement.  The 
Spaniards  who  had  come  down  into  tha 
valley  were  almoft  all  of  them  deftroyed  : 
and  the  reft  that  were  drawn  up  near  the 
foot  of  the  hills  fought  their  fafety  ia 
flight.     Thefe  were    the  light-armed 
troops,    which  compofed  about  a  third 
part  of  the  army.    Among  thefe  Ando- 
balis  found  means  to  efcape ;  and  fled  to 
a  certain  fortified  place.     The  war  in 
Spain  being  thus  intirely  finlflied,  Scipio 
returned  back  to  Taraco  full  of  joy  :  hav- 
ing atchieved  for  his  country  a  glorious 
conqueft,  and  fecured  to  himf.4f  the  ho- 
nour of  a  fplendid  triumph.    Being  then 
defirous  to  be  prefent  at  the  eleilion  of 
Confuls,  as  foon  as  he  had  regulated  all 
things  in  Spain,  he  committed  the  care 
of  the  army  to  Marcus  and  Syllanus,  and 
failed  away  with  Lselius  and  the  reft:  of 
his  friends  to  Rome. 
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EXTRACT  the  EIGHTH. 

Aritiochiis  concludes  a  treaty  with  Euthyde' 
mus  'y  and  returns  from  his  expedition  in^ 
to  the  upper  provinces  of  Afia. 

EUTHYDEMUS,  who  was  Wmfelf 
a  native  of  Magneiia,  endeavoured 
to  juftify  his  condud:,  and  faid,  that  An- 
tiochus  had  no  reafon  for  attempting  to 
deprive  him  of  his  kingdom;  fmce  he 
never'  had  rebeMed  againft  him,  but  had 
only  obtained  poffeffion  of  Badlriana,  by 
deftroying  the  defcendants  of  thofe  who 
had  before  revolted.  He  infilled  long 
upon  this  point ;  and  intreated  Teleas  to 
meditate  for  him  with  Antiochus ;  that 
.hoflilities  might  ceafe,  and  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  retain  the  name  of  king. 
He  urged,  that  fuch  a  reconciliation  Was 
even  neceffary  for  their  common  fafety. 
That  thofe  wandering  tribes,  who  were 
fpread  in  great  numbers  along  the  borders 
of  the  province,  were  alike  dangerous  to 
them  both  ;  and  that,  if  ever  they  Ihould 
gain  admittance  into  it,  the  whole  coun- 
try muft  inevitably  fall  into  a  ftate  of  bar- 

barifm. 
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barifm.  With  thefe  inftrudions  he  fent 
back  Teleas  to  the  king. 

Antiochus,  who  had  been  long  defir- 
ous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  ac- 
knowledged the  force  of  thefe  reafons, 
and  declared  himfelf  willing  to  accept  the 
peace  that  was  offered.  And  when  Te- 
leas had  gone  and  returned  again  many 
times,  Euthydemus  at  laft  fent  his  own 
fon  Demetrius  to  ratify  ihe  treaty.  The 
king  received  him  favourably ;  and  judg- 
ing by  his  appearance  and  his  converfa- 
tion,  as  well  as  by  a  certain  air  of  ma- 
jefty  that  was  confpicuous  in  his  perfon, 
that  the  young  man  was  worthy  of  a 
kingdom,  he  promifed  to  give  him  one  of 
his  daughters  in  marriage,  and  to  fuffer 
his  father  to  retain  the  name  of  king. 
The  reft  of  the  treaty  was  expreffed  in. 
Writing,  and  the  alliance  confirmed  by 
oaths. 

After  this  tranfadlion,  Antiochus,  hav- 
ing firft  diftributed  a  large  quantity  of 
corn  among  his  troops,  and  taken  the 
elephants  that  belonged  to  Euthydemus, 
began  his  march  with  all  his  army.  Faff- 
ing mount  Caucafus,  he  came  into  India, 
and  renewed  his  alliance  with  Sophaga- 
fenus  the  Indian  king.  In  this  place  he 
obtained   more  elephants;    fo  that  his 

whole 
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whole  number  was  now  a  hundred  and 
fifty  :   and  having  furnifhed  his  army  al- 
fo  with  a  new  fupply  of  corn,  he  again 
decamped;  but  left  Androfthenes  behind 
him,   to  receive  the  money  which  the 
king  had  engaged  to  pay.   He  then  tra- 
verfed  the  province  of  Arachofia ;  and, 
having  paffed  the  river  Erymanthus,  and 
advanced  through  Drangiana  into  Car- 
mania,  a5  the  winter  now  approached, 
he  fent  his  troops  into  quarters.  Such 
was  the  end  of  the  expedition  of  An- 
tiochus  into  the  upper  provinces  of  Afia  : 
an  expedition,  which  fecured  to  him  the 
obedience  not  only  of  thofe  provinces, 
but  of  all  the  maritime  cities,  and  all  the 
princes  likewife  that  were  on  this  fide  of 
mount  Taurus ;  covered  his  own  proper 
kingdom  againft  invafion,  and  gave  to  all 
mankind  the  higheft  opinion  both  of  his 
courage  and  his  love  of  labour.  For 
from  this  time,   not  the  people  of  Alia 
only,  but  thofe  alfo  of  Europe,  confider- 
ed  him  as  a  prince  that  was  moll:  worthy 
to  reign. 
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EXTRACT  the  FIRST. 

T^he  mlfiakes  of  Timaus  in  his  accounts  of 

Africk,  and  of  Corfica,    The  manner  of  $ 
conducing  herds  of  fwine  i?i  Italy  and  in 
Greece. 

J^\^FRICKis  indeed  acountry  of  won- 
derful fertility.  How  blameable  then  is 
TimsEUS,  who  not  only  negledted  to  ac- 
quire a  proper  knowledge  in  thefe  mat- 
ters»  but  with  a  childifh  weaknefs,  de- 
ftitute  of  judgement,  and  trufting  to  the 
credit  of  ancient  ftories,  which  have  been 

long 
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long  ago  exploded,  reprefents  this  whole 
part  of  the  world  as  a  dry  and  barren 
iand,  incapable  of  producing  any  fruits. 
Nor  is  this  country  lefs  remarkable  with 
refped:  to  the  animals  with  which  it  a- 
bouncis.    For  not  only  horfes  and  oxen, 
but  (heep  alfo  and  goats,  are  found  in  it 
in  greater  numbers,  than  any  other  part 
of  the  world  perhaps  can  (hew.  Upori 
this  account  it  is,  that  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  vaft  country,  negleding 
the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  live  upon  the 
flefh  of  their  cattle,  and  among  their  cat- 
tle.   Every  one  alfo  knows,  that  Africk 
breeds  elephants,  lions,  and  leopards,  in 
great    numbers,    and  of   a  furprifing 
ftrength  ;  together  with  buffaloes,  which 
are  extremely  beautiful,  and  oftriches  of 
an  enormous  fize ;  and  that  none  of  thefe 
animals  are  found  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
But  Timi£us  is  filent  with  refpedt  to  all 
thefe  things ;  and  feems  indeed  as  if  he 
had  defigned  to  give  fuch  a  defcription  of 
this  country  as  fhould  be  moft  contrary  to 
the  truth. 

The  fame  want  alfo  of  exaflnefs  and 
fidelity  appears  in  his  account  of  Coffica. 
Speaking  of  this  ifland  in  his  fecond 
book,  he  fays ;  that  the  goats,  the  fheep, 
and  the  oxen,  which  are  found  in  great 
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numbers  upon  it,  are  all  of  them  wild,  as 
well  as  the  deer,  the  hares,  the  wolves, 
and  other  animals ;  and  that  the  inhabi- 
tants hunt  them  with  dogs,  and  pafs  their 
whole  lives  in  that  employment.  Now 
it  is  certain,  that  there  is  not  any  fuch 
thing  in  the  ifland  as  a  wild  goat  or  ox ; 
nor  even  a  hare,  a  wolf,  or  a  deer,  or 
any  other  animal  that  is  wild;  except  on- 
ly fome  foxes,  fome  rabbits,  and  a  fort 
of  wild  flieep.    The  rabbit,  at  a  diftance, 
appears  to  be  a  hare  of  a  fmaller  fize  : 
but  when  taken,  is  found  to  be  very  dif-^ 
ferent  from  the  hare,  both  in  figure  and 
tafte.    This  creature  lives  chiefly  under 
the  ground.    It  is  true  indeed  that  the 
animals  in  this  ifland  all  appear  to  be 
wild  :   and  the  reafon  is  this.    As  the 
ifland  is  rough  and  rocky,  and  covered 
alfo  with  woods,  the  fliepherds  are  ngt 
able  to  follow  their  cattle  into  the  places 
in  which  they  are  difperfed  :  but,  when 
they  have  found  a  convenient  pafliure, 
and  are  defirous  of  bringing  them  toge- 
ther, they  found  a  trumpet.    Upon  this 
fignal,  the  whole  herd  immediately  run 
together,    and  follow  the  call  of  their 
own  fl:iepherd,  never  mifl:aking  one  for 
another.  When  flrangers  therefore  come 
upon  the  ifland,  and  attempt  to  take  any 

of 
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of  the  goats  or  oxen  which  they  fee  feed- 
ing by  themfelves,  the  cattle,  not  ufed  to 
be  approached,  immediately  fiy.  And  if 
the  fliepherd,  perceiving  what  has  hap- 
pened, at  the  fame  time  founds  his  trum- 
pet, they  all  run  towards  him  with  the 
greateft  hafte.  From  hence  it  is  that 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  wild :  and  Ti- 
maeus,  having  made  only  a  flight  and  cur- 
fory  inquiry,  has  fallen  into  the  fame 
miflake. 

That  the  cattle  fhould  be  thus  obe- 
dient to  the  found  of  a  trumpet,  is  no 
very  wonderful  thing.  In  Italy,  thofe 
who  have  the  care  of  fwine  never  inclofe 
them  in  feparate  paftures,  nor  follow 
them  behind,  as  the  cuftom  is  among  the 
Greeks ;  but  go  always  before  them,  and 
from  time  to  time  found  a  horn.  The 
fwine  follow,  and  run  together  at  the 
found  :  and  are  fo  taught  by  habit  to  di- 
ftinguifh  their  own  proper  horn,  that 
their  exadnefs  in  this  refpedt  appears  al- 
moft  incredible  to  thofe  who  never  heard 
of  it  before.  As  the  confumption  of  thefe 
animals  is  very  great  in  Italy,  the  herds 
that  are  raifed  to  fatisfy  the  demand  are 
alfo  very  numerous;  though  fewer  in- 
deed than  they  were  in  ancient  Italy, 
when  the  country  was  pofleffed  by  the 
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Tyrrhenians  and  the  Gauls.  At  this 
time  however,  a  thoufand  hogs,  and 
fometimes  a  greater  number,  are  reared 
from  a  fingle  fow.  In  the  morning  they 
are  turned  out  of  their  pens,  in  different 
troops,  according  to  their  breed  and  age. 
But  when  the  herds  meet  together,  it  is 
not  poffible  to  keep  them  thus  diilind: ; 
or  to  prevent  them  from  being  mingled 
one  with  another,  either  when  they  leave 
their  pens,  or  as  they  feed  in  the  paftures, 
or  when  they  return  back  again  at  night. 
The  horn  therefore  was  invented,  as  a 
method  of  feparating  them  without  any 
difficulty.  For  as  foon  as  the  condudors 
go  to  different  fides,  and  found  their 
horns,  the  herds  feparate  themfelves  each 
from  the  refl ;  and  run  all  of  them  with 
fuch  alacrity  to  the  found  of  their  own 
horn,  that  no  violence  is  fufhcient  to 
flop  them  in  their  couffe.  In  Greece,  on 
the  contrary,  when  different  herds  meet 
together  in  the  forefts,  he  who  has  the 
moft  numerous  herd,  whenever  he  finds  a 
proper  opportunity,  drives  away  the  cat- 
tle of  his  neighbour,  which  are  thus 
mingled  with  his  own.  Or  fome  rob- 
ber perhaps,  who  has  waited  in  ambuf- 
cade,  carries  away  a  whole  herd  unper- 
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ceived ;  if  the  fwine,  as  it  often  happens, 
have  wandered  too  far  from  their  con- 
ductor, in  fearch  of  the  acorns  when  they 
begin  to  fall-  But  this  is  fufficient  upoa 
this  fubjedt, 
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EXTRACT  the  SECOND. 


T/ie  account  given  by  Arifiotk  of  the  Lo^ 
crians  of  Italy  is  confirmed  by  the  cuftoms 
dnd  traditions  which  are  found  among 
that  people. 

I HAVE  often  vifited  the  Locnans,  and 
have  even  performed  for  them  fome 
conliderable  fervice.    It  was  through  my 
requeft,  that  "they  were  excufed  from  at- 
tending the  Roman  armies  into  Spain  ; 
and  from  furni/liing  the  faccours  which 
they  were  bound  to  fend  to  the  Romans 
by  fea,  in  their  war  againfi  the  lUyrians. 
Upon  thefe  accounts,  confidering  me  as 
a  perfon  whofe  good  offices  had  exempt- 
ed them  from  much  fatigue,  as  well  as 
from  great  danger  and  expence,  they  have 
always  treated  me  with  lingular  refpedt 
and  honour.    I  fhould  certainly  there- 
fore be  inclined-,  rather  to  fpeak  favour- 
ably of  this  people,  than  otherwife.  Yet 
I  cannot  hefitate  to  declare,  that  the  ac- 
count, which  Ariftotle  has  delivered  to 
us  concerning  this  colony,  is  nearer  to 
Vol.  VL  F  the 
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the  truth,  than  that  which  is  reported 
by  Timasus.  The  Locrians  themfelves 
have  indeed  affured  me,  that  their  own 
traditions  are  more  conformable  to  the 
account  of  Ariftotle,  than  to  that  of  Ti- 
macus.  Of  this  they  mention  the  follow* 
ing  proofs. 

The  firft  is,  that  all  nobility  of  ancef- 
try  among  them  is  derived  from  women, 
and  not  from  men.    That  thofe,  for  ex- 
ample, alone  are  noble,  who  draw  their 
origin  from  the  hundred  families.  That 
thefe  families  were  noble  among  the  Lo- 
crians, before  they  migrated  :   and  were 
the  fame  indeed,  from  which  a  hundred 
virgins  were  taken  by  lot,  as  the  oracle 
had  commanded,  and  were  fent  to  Troy, 
That  fortio  women  of  thefe  families  came 
with  the  colony  into  Italy  ;  and  that  thofe 
who  have  defcended  from  them  are  ftill 
reputed  noble,  and  are  called  the  defcen- 
dants  of  the  hundred  families. 
.    Another  inftance  is  feen,  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  virgin  called  the  Phia- 
lephor us.    The  account  which  the  Lo- 
crians give  of  the  inftitution  is  this.  At 
the  time  v/hen  they  drove  the  Sicilians 
out  of  this  part  of  Italy,  the  latter  had  a 
cuftom  .of  appointing  a  young  man,  who 
y.-as  chofcn  always  from  the  nobleft  and 
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the  moft  illuftrious  of  their  families,  to 
lead  the  proceffion  in  their  facrifices.  The 
Locrians,  not  having  received  any  reli*- 
gious  Gcremonies  from  their  own  nation, 
adopted  many  of  thofe  that  were  ufed  by 
the  people  with  whom. they  were  mixed, 
and  among  others  this  that  is  here  men- 
tioned. But  they  changed  it  in  one  cir- 
cumftance.  For,  inftead  of  a  young  man, 
they  appointed  a  virgin  to  perform  the 
office;  becaufe  nobility  among  them  was 
derived  from  women. 

The  fame  people  affirm,  that  they  ne^ 
ver  had  any  treaty  with  the  Locrians  of 
Greece,  and  that  there  was  no  account 
remaining  among  them  of  any  fuch 
treaty  :  but  that  they  know  by  conftant 
tradition  that  they  had  a  treaty  with  the 
Sicilians,  which  was  executed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  When  they  came  firft 
into  the  country,  and  found  that  the  Si- 
cilians were  ftruck  v/ith  terror,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  oppofe  their  entrance,  they 
concluded  a  convention  with  them  in 
thefe  words.  That  they  would  live  to- 
gether as  friends,  and  poffefs  the  coun- 
try in  common,  as  long  as  they  (hould 
tread  upon  this  earth,  and  carry  the  heads 
upon  their  ffioulders."  But  the  Locri- 
ans, at  the  time  of  taking  this  oath,  had 
put  fome  earth  within  the  foles  of  their 
F  2  fhoes. 
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flioes,  and  fome  heads  of  garlick,  which 
appeared  not  in  fight,  upon  their  fhoul- 
ders.  And  having  afterwards  {haken  the 
earth  out  of  their  (hoes,  and  thrown  a- 
way  the  heads,  they  feized  the  firft  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  and  in  a  fhort  time 
drove  the  Sicilians  out  of  the  country. 


E  X- 
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EXTRACT  the  THIRD. 

An  obfervation  concerning  truth  and falfe* 
hood  in  Hijiory. 

TIMiEUS  fays,   that,   as    a  rule, 
which  is  perhaps  defective  either 
in  length  or  breadth,  is  ftill  a  rule,  and 
deferves  to  be  fo  called,  if  it  be  only 
ftrait  and  even;  and,  if  it  wants  this 
chief  and  moft  elTential  property,  ought 
to  be  called  any  thing  rather  than  a  rule  j 
in  the  fame  manner  thofe  written  me- 
moirs which  record  events,  however  faul- 
ty they  may  be  in  ftile  and  difpofition, 
and  however  defective  in  fome  necelTary 
properties,    yet,  if  the  fads  be  true 
which  are  related,  deferve  to  be  called  a 
Hiftory,  and,  if  thefe  be  falfe,  are  utter- 
ly unworthy  of  that  name.   For  my  part, 
I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  truth 
fhould  be  confidered  as  the  principal  and 
moft  effential  part  in  all  fuch  compofition. 
I  have  even  faid  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  that  as  an  animal,  when  deprived 
of  fight,  becomes  incapable  of  perform- 
ing its  natural  and  proper  functions,  fo, 

F  3  if 
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if  we   take  away  truth  from  Hilflory, 
what  remains  will  be  nothing  but  an  ufe- 
lefs  tale.    But  there  are  two  kinds  of 
falfehood  :  one,  which  proceeds  from  ig- 
norance ;    and  the  other  from  defign. 
And  as  thofe  writers  may  be  excufed,  - 
who  offend  againft  the  truth  through  ig- 
norance ;  fo  thofe  on  the  contrary,  who  • 
pervert  it  with  defign,  ought  never  to 
pardoned. 


E  X- 
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EXTRACT  the  FOURTH. 

97/^  malignity  ofTimceiis  cenfiired. 

WHEN  men  of  fenfe  revenge  an  in- 
jury, they  examine  in  the  firfl 
place,  what  punifhment  it  becomes  them 
to  inflict,  and  not  what  their  enemies  de- 
ferve  to  fuffer.  In  the  fame  manner  al- 
fo,  when  we  throw  reproaches  upon 
.others,  we  ought  principally  to  conlider, 
not  what  is  fit  for  them  to  hear,  but  what 
is  proper  for  us  to  fpeak.  For  if  our  own 
paflion  and  refentment  be  the  rule,  we 
lhall  fet  no  bounds  to  v/hat  we  fay ;  but 
jnuft  fall  into  the  moft  unwarrantable  ex- 

Upon  this  account  it  is,  that  I  cannot 
allow  any  degree  of  credit  to  Timaeus,  in 
the  things  which  he  has  reported  againft 
Demochares.  His  calumnies  are  indeed 
fo  grofs,  that  they  are  neither  to  be  ad- 
mitted, nor  excufed.  They  fhew  too 
plainly,  that  the  natural  acrimony  of  his 
own  temper  has  tranfported  him  beyond 
all  the  bounds  of  decency.  Nor  is  the 
account  which  he  has  given  of  Agatho- 
F  4  cles. 
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cles,  how  much  foever  that  prince  may 
have  exceeded  all  other  tyrants  in  ini- 
piety,  in  any  degree  more  juftifiable. 
For  in  the  conclufion  of  his  hiftory  he 
writes ;  that  Agathocles  from  his  earlieft 
youth  was  a  common  proftitute,  obedient 
to  the  call  of  the  moft  debauched  :  that 
he  was  a  jay  and  a  buzzard ;  ready  to  adl 
or  to  fuffer,  with  all  that  offered,  in  the 
moft  infamous  luft  :  and  that,  when  he 
died,  his  wife,  as  Ihe  lamented  over  him, 
ufed  thefe  exclamations :  What  have 
not  I  for  you  ?  What  have  not  you  for 
me  ?'*  In  this  inftance  again,  not  only 
the  fame  fpirit  is  difcernible,  which  ap- 
peared in  his  cenfure  of  Demochares ; 
but  fuch  an  e^ccefs  alfo  of  rancour,  as  is 
indeed  aftoni&ing.  For,  from  the  fafts 
which  Timaeus  himfelf  has  mentioned,  it 
is  evident  that  Agathocles  was  endowed 
by  nature  with  very  extraordinary  talents. 
To  leave  the  wheel,  the  kiln,  and  the 
clay,  and  to  come  to  Syracufe  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  years ;  to  follow  his  defign 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  as  in  a  fliort  time  to 
become  mafter  of  all  Sicily ;  to  render 
himfelf  formidable  and  dangerous  to  Car- 
thage ;  and  laftly,  to  grow  old  in  the  fo- 
verelgnty  which  he  had  gained,  and  to 
die  with  the  title  of  king ;  are  not  thefe 

moft 
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rnoft  fignal  proofs,  that  he  was  born  with 
wonderful  abilities,  and  pofTeffed  all  the 
powers  that  are  requifite  for  the  admini- 
ftration  of  great  aflfairs  ?  The  hiftorian 
then,  inftead  of  confining  himfelf  to  thofe 
aftions  which  might  ferve  to  vilify  Aga- 
thocles,  and  render  him  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  pofterity,  fhould  have  infifted 
likewife  upon  thofe  parts  of  his  condudt 
that  were  worthy  of  praife.  For  this  is 
indeed  the  proper  office  of  hiftory.  But 
Timaeus,  blinded  by  his  own  rancourous 
fpirit,  takes  a  malignant  pleafure  in  re- 
counting with  exaggeration  the  defeds  of 
this  prince,  but  pafTes  haftily  over  all  his 
fhining  qualities  :  and  feems  not  to  have 
known,  that  to  fupprefs  fafls  in  hiftory, 
is  no  lefs  a  kind  of  falfehood,  than  to  re- 
port what  never  had  exiftence. 


E  X- 
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EXTRACT  the  FIFTH. 


A  law  of  Zaleucus  concerning  the  occupancy 
of  a  thing  contejled.     A  remarkable  in- 
Jlitution  of  the  fame  lawgiver. 

TWO  young  men  among  the  Locri- 
ans  had  a  contell:  together  concern- 
ing a  flave.  One  of  them  had  for  a  long 
time  had  him  in  his  poiTeffion.  The 
other,  two  days  only  before  the  fui't,  went 
into  the  country,  took  away  the  boy  by 
force  in  the  abfence  of  his  mailer,  and 
carried  him  to  his  own  houfe.  The  ma- 
fter,  as  foon  as  he  was  informed  of  what 
had  happened,  went  to  the  houfe,  and^ 
getting  his  flave  again  into  his  hands, 
carried  him  before  the  judges,  and  con- 
tended, that,  upon  his  giving  fureties, 
the  boy  ought  to  remain  with  him,  till 
the  right  fliould  be  determined.  For  the 
law  of  Zaleucus,  he  faid,  declared ;  that 
the  thing  contefted  fhould  remain,  dur- 
ing the  fuit,  in  the  poffeffionof  him  from 
whom  it  was  taken.  The  other  young 
man  infifted  on  the  other  hand,  that,  by 

this 
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this  very  law,  the  boy  ought  to  be  left 
with  him  :   becaufe  he  was  the  perfon 
from  whom  he  was  taken;   and  that  it 
was  from  his  houfe  that  he  was  brought 
before  the  judges.    The  judges,  con- 
ceiving that  there  was  fome  difficulty  in 
the  cafe,  went  and  referred  it  to  the  Cof- 
mopolite  :  and  this  magiftrate  explained 
the  law  in  the  following  manner.  He 
faid,  that  by  the  words,      from  whom, 
it  was  taken,"  was  to  be  underftood  the 
perfon  who  had  laft  held  an  undifturbed 
poffeffion  of  the  thing  in  difpute  for  a 
certain  time  :  but  that,  if  any  one  fliould 
come  and  take  away  a  thing  by  force 
from  another,  and  carry  it  to  his  own 
houfe,  and  the  firft  pofTefTor  fliould  come 
afterwards  and  take  it  from  him  again,  the 
perfon,  from  whom  it  laft  was  taken,  was 
not  the  perfon  intended  by  the  law.  The 
young  man,  againft  whom  the  judgment 
was  given,   was  diffatisfied  with  this  in- 
terpretation, and  denied  it  to  be  the  fenfe 
of  the  legiflator.    The  Cofmopolite  then 
demanded,  whether  any  one  would  dif- 
pute with  him  concerning  the  intention 
of  the  law,  in  the  manner  which  Zeleu- 
cus  had  prefcribed.    The  manner  was, 
that  the  two  difputants  (hould  fpeak, 
each  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  in  the 
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prefence  of  a  thoufand  perfons  :  and  that 
he,  who  fliould  be  judged  to  have  con- 
tended for  a  wrong  interpretation,  fhould 
be  ftrangled  in  fight  of  the  affembly.  The 
young  man  replied,  that  the  condition 
was  not  equal.  For  the  Cofmopolite, 
who  was  almoft  ninety  years  old,  had  on- 
ly two  or  three  years  left  to  live:  but 
that  himfelf,  in  all  appearance,  had  ftiU 
the  greateft  part  of  his  life  before  him. 
This  facetious  anfwer  turned  the  whole 
matter  into  pleafantry :  and  the  judges 
gave  their  fentence  according  to  the  opi^* 
nion  of  the  Cofmopolite. 
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EXTRACT  the  SIXTH. 

T'he  grofs  abfurdities  of  Callijlhenesy  in  his 
defer ipt ion  of  the  battle  between  Alexan- 
der and  Darius  in  Cilicia. 

IN  order  to  fhew  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  affirmed,  I  fhall  examine  only 
one  fingle  battle  :  a  battle,  which  is  very- 
much  celebrated ;  which  happened  at  no 
very  diftant  time  and,  becaufe  this  alfo  is 
a  cir'cumftance  of  the  greateft  moment,  a 
battle  in  which  Callilthenes  himfelf  was 
prefent.  I  mean  the  battle  which  was 
fought  between  Alexander  and  Darius  in 
Cilicia. 

In  the  account  then  which  Callifthenes 
has  given  of  this  battle,  he  relates ;  that 
Alexander  had  already  led  his  army  thro' 
the  pafTes  which  are  called  the  Pylae  of 
Cilicia,  when  Darius,  having  advanced 
along  the  pafles  of  the  mountain  Ama- 
nus,  and  being  informed  by  the  people  of 
the  country,  that  his  enemy  ftill  conti- 
nued his  march  forwards  into  Syria,  re- 
folved  to  follow  him.  That  when  he  ar- 
rived near  the  paflTes  of  Cilicia,  he  en- 
camped 
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camped  along  the  river  Pyramus :  that 
the  ground  which  he  occupied  contained 
a  fpace  of  only  fourteen  fiadia  from  the 
fea  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain:  and  that 
the  river,  falling  down  the  craggy  fides  of 
the  mountain,  ran  obliquely  through  this 
ground,  and  paffing  over  the  plain,  be- 
tween fome  hills  that  were  rough  and 
difficult  of  approach,  difcharged  itfelf  in- 
to the  fea.  After  this  defcription,  he 
fays ;  that,  when  Alexander  returned 
back  again  with  a  defign  to  engage,  Da- 
rius and  his  officers  drew  up  the  whole 
phalanx  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  very 
ground  upon  which  they  had  encamped ; 
and,  that  they  were  covered  in  front  by 
the  river,  which  ran  clofe  to  the  camp  : 
that  they  ported  the.  cavalry  near  to  the 
fea :  next  to  thefe,  in  the  fame  line,  the 
mercenaricvS,  along  the  bank  of  the  ri- 
ver :  and  lailly  the  Peltaftse,  adjoining  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

But  it  is  not  poffible  to  conceive,  that 
thefe  troops  could  have  been  thus  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle  between  the  pha- 
lanx and  the  river,  if  the  river  ran  clofe 
to  the  camp  :  efpecially  if  we  confider 
the  numbers  of.  which  . the  feveral  bodiqs 
were  compofed.  For  the  cavalry,  as  Cal- 
lifthenes  himfelf.  affirms,  amounted  to 
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thirty  thoufand ;  and  the  mercenaries  to 
as  great  a  number.  Now  it  is  eafy  to  de- 
termine, what  extent  of  ground  this 
number  of  troops  would  require.  The 
ufual  method  of  drawing  up  cavalry  in 
the  time  of  adion  is  to  range  them  eight 
in  depth.  It  is  neceffary  alfo  to  leave  a 
certain  fpace  between  each  of  the  troops 
in  front,  that  they  may  be  able  to  per- 
form their  feveral  motions.  A  lingle  fla- 
dium  then  will  contain  eight  hundred 
horfc ;  ten  ftadia  eight  thoufand ;  and 
four  ftadia,  three  thoufand  and  two  hun- 
dred. According  to  this  computation,  a 
body  of  eleven  thoufand  and  two  hun- 
dred horfe  would  have  filled  the  whole 
extent  of  fourteen  ftadia.  And  if  the 
whole  thirty  thoufand  were  formed  in  or- 
der of  battle,  there  muft  have  been  three 
fuch  bodies,  within  a  very  fmall  number 
at  leaft,  drawn  up  each  behind  the  other« 
In  what  place  then  were  the  mercenaries 
ranged  ?  Was  it  behind  the  cavalry  f  But 
Caliifthenes  fays  no  fuch  thing.  On  the 
contrary  he  affirms,  that  the  mercenaries 
were  engaged  againft  the  Macedonians  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  action.  It  is 
manifeft  therefore,  that  one  half  of  the 
ground  that  has  been  mentioned,  the 
part  that  was  on  the  fide  of  the  fea^  was 
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occupied  by  the  cavalry ;  and  the  other 
half,  which  was  next  to  the  mountain, 
by  the  mercenaries*  And  from  hence  we 
may  clearly  judge,  what  muft  have  been 
the  depth  of  the  cavalry ;  and,  by  confe- 
quence,  how  very  diftant  the  river  muft 
have  been  from  the  camp. 

Afterwards  he  relates,  that,  when  the 
^nemy  approached,  Darius,  who  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  line,  called  the  merce- 
naries to  him  from  one  of  the  wings. 
But  how  was  this  poffible  ?  The  very 
part  in  which  the  mercenaries  were  join- 
ed to  the  cavalry  was  itfelf  the  centre.  If 
Darius  then  was  among  the  mercenaries, 
how,  or  from  whence,  or  to  what  place 
did  he  call  them?  He  then  adds  alfo, 
that  the  cavalry  upon  the  right  wing  ad- 
vanced, and  vigoroufly  charged  the  Ma- 
cedonians :  that  the  latter  received  them 
with  equal  courage ;  and  that  the  fight 
on  both  fides  was  maintained  with  the 
greateft  bravery.  But  he  forgets  that 
there  was  a  river  between  this  cavalry 
and  the  Macedonians ;  and  fuch  a  river 
too,  as  he  had  juft  before  defcribed. 

Nor  is  this  writer  more  exacS  in  his  ac- 
count with  refpedt  to  Alexander.  He 
fays,  that  this  prince  firft  carried  with 
him  into  Afia  forty  thoufand  foot,  and 
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four  thoufand  five  hundred  horfe  :  and 
that,  when  he  was  ready  to  enter  Cilicia, 
a  new  fupply  arrived  from  Macedon,  of 
five  thoufand  foot,   and  eight  hundred 
horfe.    If  we  take  then  from  thefe  three 
thoufand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horfe ; 
which  is  the  greateft  number  that  can  be 
allowed  for  occafional  and  abfent  fervices  ; 
there  will  remain  forty-two  thoufand  foot, 
and  five  thoufand  horfe.    With  this  ar- 
my Alexander,   as  the  hiftorian  writes, 
being  informed,  after  he  had  advanced 
beyond  the  Pylas,  that  Darius  had  enter- 
ed Cilicia,  and  was  at  the  diftance  of  on- 
ly a  hundred  ftadia  behind  him,  imme- 
diately returned,  and  diredted  his  march 
back  again  through  the  paffes  :  having 
the  infantry  in  his  van ;    behind  thefe, 
the  cavalry ;  and  the  baggage  in  the  rear. 
As  foon  as  he  came  into  the  open  plain, 
he  feparated  the  army  from  the  baggage, 
and  formed  the  troops  into  a  phalanx-, 
by  thirty- two  in  depth.   At  fome  di- 
ftance afterwards,  he  ranged  them  by  fix- 
teen  in  depth  :  and  at  laTl,  when  he  was 
come  near  to  the  enemy,  by  eight. 

Now  thefe  abfurdities  are  even  greater 
than  thofe  that  were  before  remarked. 
For  when  a  body  of  troops  marches  by 
fixteen  in  depth,  if  we  allov/  the  ufual 
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intervals  of  fix  feet  between  every  rank, 
a  ftadium  v^ill  contain  only  fixteen  hun- 
dred men ;  ten  ftadia,  fixteen  thoufand  ; 
and  tv^enty  ftadia,  thirty-two  thoufand. 
If  Alexander  therefore  formed  his  pha- 
lanx by  fixteen  in  depth,  he  muft  have 
filled  a  fpace  of  twenty  ftadia,  and  would 
ftill  have  wanted  room  for  all  his  cavalry, 
and  for  ten  thoufand  of  his  foot.  Callift- 
henes  then  adds,  that  when  this  prince 
was  at  the  diftance  of  forty  ftadia  from 
the  enemy,  he  ordered  the  phalanx  to  ad- 
vance in  an  extended  front  towards 
them.  A  greater  abfurdity  than  this  is 
fcarcely  to  be  conceived.  For  where  is 
the  ground,  efpecially  in  Cilicia,  that 
"will  admit  fuch  a  phalanx  as  is  here  dc- 
fcribed  to  advance  in  an  extended  front 
againft  an  enemy :  a  ground,  containing 
twenty  ftadia  in  depth,  and  forty  ia 
length?  The  impediments  alfo,  which 
would  inevitably  break  the  order  of  fuch 
a  difpofition,  are  too  many  to  be  recount- 
ed, Callifthenes  himfelf  has  mentioned 
one,  which  is  alone  fuiSicient.  For  he 
fays,  that  the  torrents,  which  defcended 
from  the  hills,  had  formed  fo  many  pits 
in  the  plain,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Perfians  were  loft  in  thofe  cavities  as  they 
fled* 

But 
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But  Alexander,  perhaps  this  writer 
might  fay,  was  willing  to  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  enemy,  in  what  part  foever  they 
fliould  come  to  attack  him.  But  nothing 
is  more  unfit  for  this  purpofe  than  the 
phalanx  formed  in  an  extended  front,  if 
this  front  be  broken  and  dxfunited.  And 
would  it  not  alfo  have  been  much  more 
eafy,  to  have  ranged  the  feveral  parts  of 
this  great  body  in  the  very  order  in  which 
they  followed  each  of  them  the  other  in 
the  march  :  inftead  of  forming  the  whole 
army  in  a  fingle  line,  in  which  there  muft 
have  been  many  vacancies,  and  leading 
it  in  an  extended  front  to  adion,  over  a 
ground  that  was  covered  with  bufhes  and 
broken  cavities.  He  ought  rather  then  to 
have  formed  a  double,  or  a  quadruple 
phalanx.  One  part  following  behind  an- 
other. For  if  the  ground  would  have  ad- 
mitted this  order  in  the  march,  ther(? 
would  have  been  time  fufficient  to  draw 
up  the  troops  in  the  fame  order  in  battles 
efpecially  as  he  might  have  received  no- 
tice from  his  fcouts  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  even  while  they  were  at  a  confi- 
derable  diftance  from  him. 

Another  fault  in  this  dsfcription  is, 
that  the  hillorian,  while  he  reprefents  thq 
phalajnx  as  advancing  in  aa  extended 
G  Z  fropt 
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front  over  a  plain,  forgets  to  make  the 
cavalry  march  before ;  and  places  them 
upon  the  fame  line  with  the  infantry. 
But  the  greatcft  of  all  his  miftakes  is  this 
which  follows.  He  fays  that  Alexander, 
when  he  approached  the  enemy,  drew 
up  the  phalanx  eight  in  depth.  The 
whole  line  therefore  muft  have  been  equal 
in  length  to  forty  ftadia.  Or,  let  it  be 
fuppoied,  that  the  men  ftood  fo  clofe  to- 
gether, as  even  to  be  wedged  one  within 
another.  In  that  cafe,  they  muft  have 
covered  at  the  leaft  twenty  fladia.  And 
yet  Callifthenes  had  before  affirmed,  that 
the  whole  length  of  the  ground  was  lefs 
than  fourteen  ftadia :  that  a  part  of  it, 
which  was  neareft  to  the  fea,  was  occu- 
pied by  one  half  of  the  cavalry :  that  the 
other  half  was  ported  upon  the  right: 
and  that  between  the  whole  line  and  the 
mountain  there  was  left  alfo  a  confider- 
able  diil:ance;  that  the  troops  might  not 
fall  under  a  body  of  the  enemy,  which 
w^as  pofted  upon  the  fides  of  the  moun- 
tain. I  know  indeed,  that,  in  order  to 
oppofe  this  body,  he  here  forms  a  part  of 
the  line  in  the  figure  called  the  Forceps. 
Let  us  allow  then  ten  thoufand  men  ; 
which  is  even  a  greater  number  than  this 
purpofe  would  require.    In  that  cafe  it  is 

evident > 
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evident,  that  there  would  remain,  ac- 
cording to  Callifthenes,  eleven  ftadia  on- 
ly at  the  moft,  for  the  length  of  the  v^hole 
line  :  and  that  thirty-two  thoufand  men, 
contained  in  a  fpace  of  this  extent,  how 
clofely  foever  they  were  crouded,  muft 
necelTarily  have  been  formed  by  thirty  in 
depth.  And  yet  Callifthenes  affirms, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  adion  they  were 
ranged  by  eight.  Miftakes  like  thefc 
cannot  even  be  excufed.  For  what  cre- 
dit is  to  be  given  to  things  that  are  impof- 
fible?  When  a  writer  lays  down  the  ex- 
adl  meafure  of  the  ground,  fixes  the  num- 
ber of  the  men,  afcertains  the  diftance  of 
one  man  from  another,  and  gives  after- 
wards an  account  which  is  wholly  incom- 
patible with  all  thefe  circumftances ;  the 
ialfehood  is  too  glaring  to  be  pardoned. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  examine  all  the 
errors  into  which  this  writer  has  fallen. 
One  or  two  more  however  may  juft  be 
mentioned.  He  fays  that  Alexander  took 
care  to  draw  up  his  army  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  he  might  himfelf  be  engaged 
againft  Darius :  and  that  Darius  alfo  had 
at  firft  the  fame  intention  with  refpe^l  to 
Alexander;  but  that  he  afterwards  alter- 
ed his  defign.  But  he  neither  mentions, 
how  thefe  princes  knew,  in  what  part  of 
G  3  their 
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theli*  refpeitive  armies  they  feverally  in- 
tended to  engage ;  nor  to  what  other 
part  Darius  retired^  after  he  had  chang- 
ed his  purpofe.  How  again  was  it  pof- 
fible  for  the  phalanx  to  advance,  in  order 
of  battle,  up  the  bank  of  a  river,  which 
was  broken  and  uneven,  and  covered  al- 
fo  with  bufiies  in  almoft  every  part  ?  Such 
an  abfurdity  can  never  be  afcribed  to  A- 
lexander ;  who  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  trained  both  in  the  ftudy  and  the  ex- 
ercife  of  war  from  his  earlieft  age.  It 
muft  therefore  be  imputed  to  the  hifto- 
rian  himfelf ;  who,  from  a  want  of  fkill 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  was  unable  to 
diftinguifh  what  was  poflible  to  be  done 
from  that  which  was  impradlicable.  But 
this  will  be  fufBcient  concerning  Ephorus 
and  Callilthenes. 


E  X- 
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EXTRACT  the  SEVENTH. 

Topics  for  a  difcourfe  in  praife  of  peace. 

IN  the  firft  place,  he  fays,  the  aflembly 
may  be  told,  that  men  are  wakened 
in  the  morning,  in  the  time  of  war  by 
trumpets,  and,  in  the  time  of  peace,  by 
the  crowing  of  cocks.  And  again;  that 
Hercules,  when  he  inftituted  the  Olym- 
pick  Games,  as  a  remiffion  after  his  toil, 
fufficiently  declared  this  to  be  his  mean- 
ing :  that,  whenever  he  had  brought  mif- 
chief  upon  any  by  making  war,  he  was 
forced  to  it  by  neceffity,  and  the  com- 
mands of  others ;  but  that  willingly  he 
had  never  done  harm  to  any  perfon.  To 
thefe  arguments  may  be  added  the  autho- 
rity of  the  poet :  who  introduces  Jupiter, 
expreffing  his  difpleafure  againft  the  god 
of  war,  in  the  following  words : 

Of  all  the  gods  that  in  Olympus  dwell. 
Thou  art  to  me  moft  hateful :  for  in  ftrife. 
In  war,  and  battles,  ever  is  thy  joy  -f-. 
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In  another  paffage,  the  wifeft  of  his 
heroes  thus  exclaims  : 

The  man  who  ftirs 
The  bloody  horrors  of  inteftine  war. 
No  rights  of  kindred,  or  of  family. 
No  laws  of  juftice  knows  -f*. 

Of  the  fame  kind  alfo  are  the  fenti- 
ments  of  Euripides,  exprelTed  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

Parent  of  wealth,  celeftial  Peace, 
Thou  faireftof  the  heavenly  train,  Owhy, 

Why  this  delay  ?  Wilt  thou  again 
Thefe  longing  eyes  ne'er  vifit  ?  How  I  fear. 

That  age,  infenfible  and  cold. 
My  trembling  limbs  will  feize,  e'er  I  fliall 
hail 

The  moment  of  thy  bleft  return. 
With   the  crown'd  banquet,    and  the 
choral  fong 

Again,  it  may  be  urged;  that  war  re- 
fembles  a  difeafe,  and  peace  a  ftate  of 
health.  In  one,  the  fick  are  recovered: 
but  the  other  deftroys  thofe  that  are  well. 
That  in  peace  alfo,  the  old  are  buried  by 

•j-  Iliad.  B.  I.  63.        *  Chorus  from  the  Crefphontes. 
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the  young,  as  the  courfe  of  nature  re- 
quires :  but,  in  war,  the  young  are  bu- 
ried by  the  old.  And  again  ;  that,  in  the 
time  of  war,  we  are  not  fafe  within  the 
walls  of  our  cities  5  but  that,  in  peace, 
there  is  full  fecurity,  even  to  the  farthefl: 
limits  of  the  country.  The  other  mo- 
tives which  he  mentions  are  of  a  like 
kind  with  thefe. 


E  X- 
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EXTRACT  the  EIGHTH. 

Men  convtrfant  in  affairs  are  alone  proper-^ 
ly  qualified for  writing  Hijiory. 

THERE  are  two  organs  given  to  man 
by  nature,  through  which  all  in- 
formation, and  all  knowledge  of  things 
is  derived,  the  hearing  and  the  fight  ^  and 
of  thefe,  the  latter  is  by  much  the  moft 
conformable  to  truth.    For  the  teftimony 
of  the  eyes,   as  Heraclitus  obferves,  is 
far  more  exadl  than  that  of  the  ears. 
But  Timsus,  in  making  his  enquiries, 
had  recourfe  to  the  Q3.fieft,   though  the 
leaft  preferable,  of  thefe  two  methods ; 
and  never  employed  his  eyes,  but  only  his 
ears.  And  even  ftill  more ;  as  the  know- 
ledge which  is  gained  by  hearing  is  alfo 
cf  two  forts  'y  the  one  derived  from  read- 
ing books,  and  the  other  from  interro- 
gating other  men  i  Timaeus,  as  we  have 
already  Ihewn,  took  no  pains  to  obtain 
the  latter.    What  determined  his  choice 
in  this  refpecft,  is  not  difficult  to  be  dif- 
covered.    The  knowledge  that  is  acquir- 
ed by  reading  is  gained  without  any  dan- 
ger. 
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ger>  or  any  kind  of  toil.    If  a  man  will 
only  fix  his  refidence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  library,   or  in  a  city  that 
abounds  with  written  memoirs,  he  may 
make  his  refearches  with  perfedt  eafcj 
and,  repofing  himfelf  with  full  tranquil- 
lity, may  compare  the  accounts,  and  de- 
ted:  the  errors  of  former  writers.  But 
the  knowledge  which  is  drawn  from  per- 
fonal  examination  and  enquiry,  is  attend- 
ed with  great  fatigue  and  great  expence. 
It  is  this  however,  which  is  the  moft  im- 
portant i    and  which  gives  indeed  the 
chief  value  to  Hiftory.    Hiflorians  them- 
felves  are  ready  to  acknowledge  this  truth. 
For  thus  Ephorus  fays;  that  if  it  was 
poffible  for  the  writers  of  hiftory  to  be 
prefent  at  all  tranfadtions,   fuch  know- 
ledge would  be  preferable  to  any  other. 
To  the  fame  purpofe  is  that  pafTage  of 
Theopompus :  that  the  experience  which 
is  gained  in  battles  renders  a  man  a  con- 
fummate  General :  that  pradlice  in  plead- 
ing caufes  forms  the  perfed:  orator  ;  and 
that  the  fame  obfervation  is  juft  with  re- 
fped:  to  the  arts  of  navigation  and  of  me- 
dicine. The  poet  alfo  inculcates  the  fame 
truth  with  ftill  greater  force.    For  de- 
signing to  (hew,  in  the  perfon  of  Uiyfles, 

what 
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what  kind  of  qualities  would  render  a 
man  fit  for  the  adminiftration  of  affairs, 
he  defcribes  him  in  the  following  words: 

Sing  Mufe  the  man,  for  various  arts  re- 
nowned. 

Who  wander'd  long  through  may  diffe- 
rent climes. 

And  afterwards : 

Oft  through  the  deep  with  heartfelt  an* 

guifti  born, 
To  diflant  nations  he  his  courfe  efTay^d, 
Their  cities  vifited,  their  manners  knew. 

And  in  another  place  he  fays ;  that  hd 
had  experienced 

The  rage  of  battles,  and  the  boiflerous 
wave  -f-. 

Now  fuch  a  man  alfo  is  it,  in  my  judge- 
ment, that  would  alone  be  able  to  give  a 
proper  figure  to  hiftory.  It  was  faid  by 
Plato,  that  human  affairs  would  then  be 
well  adminiflered,  when  philofophers 
fhould  be  kings,  or  kings  philofophers. 

t  OdyfT.  B.  r.  I.  and  Iliad.  B.  XXIV.  8. 
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In  the  fame  manner  I  would  fay ;  that 
Hiftory  would  be  well  compofed,  if  thofe 
who  are  engaged  in  great  affairs  would 
undertake  to  write  it ;  not  in  a  flight  and 
negligent  manner,  like  fome  of  the  pre- 
fent  age ;  but  regarding  fuch  a  work  as 
one  of  the  nobleft  and  moft  necelTary  of 
their  duties,  and  purfuing  it  with  unre- 
mitted application,  as  the  chief  bufinefs 
of  their  lives :  or  if  thofe,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  attempt  to  write,  would  think 
it  neceffary  to  be  alfo  converfant  in  the 
pradtice  of  affairs.    Till  this  {hall  hap- 
pen, there  will  be  no  end  of  miftakes  in 
hiftory.    Now  Timaeus  never  ufed  the 
leaft  endeavours  to  acquire  fuch  pradice  : 
but  confining  his  refidence  to  a  fingle 
place,  in  which  alfo  he  was  a  ftranger,  he 
even  induftrioufly  renounced  an  adtive 
life;  was  acquainted  neither  with  poli- 
ticks, nor  war  ;  nor  ever  expofed  him- 
felf  to  the  fatigue  of  vifiting  diftant  coun- 
tries, and  of  making  perfonal  inquiries. 
And  yet  this  man  has  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  excellent  hiftorian.  .1 
know  not,  for  my  own  part,  upon  what 
fuch  pretenfions  can  be  grounded  :  efpe- 
cially  as  he  has  himfelf  acknowledged, 
that  a  good  hiftorian  fhould  poflcfs  the 

quali- 
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qualifications  which  have  been  here  enu- 
merated. For,  in  the  Preface  to  his  fixth 
book,  he  takes  notice  of  an  opinion 
which  fome  perfons  had  advanced ;  that 
the  demonftrative  kind  of  writing  requir- 
ed greater  genius,  greater  labour,  and 
a  greater  ftock  of  knowledge,  than  Hif^ 
tory.  This  notion,  as  he  fays,  had  be- 
fore given  ofFence  to  Ephorus :  and,  be- 
caufe  that  writer  had  not  been  able  fuffi- 
ciently  to  refute  it,  he  endeavours  to  ftate, 
and  to  compare  together,  thefe  two  kinds 
of  compofition.  *  *  *  * 
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EXTRACT  the  FIRST. 

Avarice  compared  to  a  dropjy.  Deceit  and 
artifice  are  too  generally  pradiifed  inpub-^ 
lick  affairs,  T%e  different  condu5i  of  the 
Achceans :  and  in  fome  degree  alfo  of  the 
Romans. 

AS  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  are  dif- 
eafed  with  a  dropfy,  no  applica- 
tion of  liquors  from  without  is  fufficient 
to  remove  or  allay  the  thirft,  unlefs  the 
internal  difpofition  of  the  body  be  firft 
changed  by  proper  remedies  \  in  the  fame 
manner  alfo  the  delire  of  gain  is  never  to 
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be  fatisfied,  unlefs  reafon  be  employed  to 
corredt  the  vicious  inclination  in  the 
mind. 

There  are  many  who  employ  that  dark 
and  treacherous  policy  which  has  now 
been  mentioned :  and  yet  no  one  will  de- 
ny, that  fuchacondudt  is  utterly  unwor- 
thy of  a  king.  But  becaufe  arts  like  thefe 
are  now  common  in  the  world,  fome  men 
are  willing  to  fuppofe,  that  the  praftice 
of  them  is  become  altogether  neceflary  in 
the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs.  The 
Achaeans  however  at  all  times  were  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  different  fentiments.  So 
far  v/ere  they  from  forming  any  fecret  de- 
figns  againft  their  friends,  in  order  to  en- 
large their  power;   that  they  difdained 
even  to  fubdue  their  enemies  with  the 
afTiflance  of  deceit.   In  their  opinion,  vic- 
tory was  neither  honourable  nor  fecure, 
unlefs  it  v/as  obtained  in  open  conteft^ 
and  by  the  force  of  fuperior  courage. 
Upon  this  account,  they  eflablifhed  it  as 
a  kind  of  law  among  them,  never  to  ufe 
any  concealed   weapons,  nor  to  throw 
darts  at  a  diftance  :  being  perfuaded,  that 
an  open  and  clofe  engagement  was  the 
only  fair  method  of  combat.    From  the 
fame  rfcafon  it  was,  that  they  not  only 
made  a  public  declaration  of  war,  but 

fent 
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fent  notice  alfo,  each  to  the  other,  of 
their  refolution  to  try  the  fortune  of  a 
battle,  and  of  the  place  likewife  in  which 
they  had  determined  to  engage.  In  the 
prefent  times,  a  General  is  fuppofed  to 
be  ignorant  in  his  profeffion,  if  he  difco- 
vcrs  his  intentions.  Among  the  Romans 
alone,  fome  flight  traces  of  the  ancient 
virtue  ftill  remain.  For  they  make  be- 
fore hand  a  denunciation  of  war  :  they 
feldom  form  ambufcades :  and  they  fight 
always  man  to  man  in  clofe  engagement. 
But  in  general  artifice  fo  much  prevails, 
that  it  is  now  become  the  chief  ftudy  of 
men  to  deceive  each  other,  both  in  the 
adminiftration  of  civil  affairs,  and  in  the 
conduft  of  war.  And  this  it  was  which 
gave  occafion  to  thefe  reiiedlions. 


V©L,.IV.  H 
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E  X  TRACT  the  SECOND. 


l^he  dejigns  of  Philip  againjl  the  Rhodians^ 
The  charaSler  of  Heraclides. 

PHILIP,  being  willing  to  give  a  pro- 
per fubjedt  to  Heraclides  for  the  ex- 
ercife  of  his  abilities,  commanded  him  to 
contrive  fome  method  for  difabHng  or  de- 
ftroying  the  Rhodian  fleet  5  and  at  the 
fame  time  fent  fome  ambaffadours  to 
Crete,  to  excite  the  people  of  that  ifland 
again  ft  the  Rhodians,  and  prevail  with 
them  to  join  him  in  the  war.  HeraclideSo 
whofe  nature  was  well  adapted  to  any  ill 
defign,  received  this  commiflion  with 
joy  :  and,  after  fome  time  employed  in 
regulating  his  plan,  failedaway  to  Rhodes, 
This  Heraclides  was  originally  from  Ta- 
rentumj  and  was  born  of  vulgar  parents,- 
who  exercifed  fome  mechanical  trade. 
He  poirelTed  all  the  qualities  that  are  re-- 
quifite  to  form  a  daring  and  licentious 
profligate.  From  his  earlieft  age  he  a- 
bandoned  himfelf  to  the  moft  fcandalous 
proftitution.  He  had  a  ready  concep- 
tion^ 
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tion,  and  a  ftrong  memory  :  was  bold  and 
terrible  to  his  inferiors,  but  a  bafe  flat- 
terer of  thofe  who  were  above  him.  He 
had  firfl:  been  forced  to  leave  Tarentum, 
on  account  of  a  fufpicion  that  was  enter- 
tained againft  him,  as  if  he  had  defigned 
to  betray  the  place  to  the  Romans.  Not 
that  he  at  that  time  pofTefTed  any  autho- 
rity in  the  city  :  but  being  an  architedt, 
under  the  pretence  of  making  feme  re- 
pairs in  the  walls,  he  had  gotten  into  his 
hands  the  keys  of  the  gate  which  led  in- 
to the  country.  He  then  took  refuge  a- 
mong  the  Romans ;  and,  while  he  re- 
mained in  their  camp,  entered  again  in- 
to a  correfpondence  with  Annibal,  and 
fent  letters  to  Tarentum.  But  being  dif- 
covered,  and  dreading  the  confequences 
of  his  treafon,  he  fled  into  Macedon; 
and,  having  infinuated  himfelf  into  the 
confidence  of  Philip,  gained  afterwards 
fo  great  a  power  over  him,  that  he  was 
almofl:  the  principal  caufe  of  the  ruin  of 
that  mighty  kingdom. 


E  X- 
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EXTRACT  the  THIRD. 


T/ie  force  of  Truth. 

FOR  my  part  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
there  is  not  in  nature  a  greater  god- 
defs,  or  any  that  has  a  ftronger  powei? 
over  men,  than  Truth.  For,  though  all 
unite  in  oppofition  to  her,  and  though 
falfehood  draws  up  a  whole  train  of  pro- 
babihties,  and  fets  them  in  array  againft 
her,  fhe  triumphs,  I  know  not  how,  fingle 
and  unfupported,  and  forces  her  way  in*- 
to  the  heart.  Sometimes  her  power  is 
inftantly  difcerned.  Sometimes  fhe  is  ob- 
fcured  for  a  while  ;  but  appears  at  laft  in 
perfedl  fplendour,  and  furmounts  by  her 
own  force  alone  the  falfehood  under 
Ivhich  ih^  has  been  opprefled. 


E  X- 
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EXTRACT  tlie  FOURTH. 

^he  cruelty  of  Nahis  the  tyrant  of  Sparta* 

THE  Lacedaemonian  tyrant  Nabis, 
though  he  had  now  for  three  years 
held  the  government,  was  deterred  by 
the  ill  fortune  of  Machanides,  who  had 
fo  lately  been  defeated  by  the  Ach^eans, 
from  attempting  any  thing  of  importance  ; 
but  employed  himfelf  in  forming  the  de^ 
f]gn,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  fe- 
vere  and  lafting  tyranny.  With  this  view 
he  feemed  determined  to  deftroy  all  that 
were  now  left  in  Sparta  :  driving  into  ba- 
niftiment  the  citizens  that  were  moft  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  their  wealth  or  families ; 
and  diftributing  their  pofleffions  and  their 
wives  among  the  chief  of  thofe  that  were 
attached  to  his  party,  and  among  the  mer- 
cenaries that  were  retained  in  his  fervice. 
Thefe  were  all  of  them  affaflins,  houfe- 
breakers,  nightly  thieves,  and  robbers. 
For  he  fpared  no  pains  to  colled:  together 
perfons  of  this  fort  from  every  quarter  : 
men  whofe  crimes  had  forced  them  to 
H  3  abandon^ 
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abandon  their  own  countries.  Of  all 
thefe  he  was  the  declared  protedlor  and 
the  fovereign :  and,  as  he  had  formed 
them  alfo  into  a  guard  for  his  perfon,  it 
was  manifefl  that  he  had  determined  to 
maintain  his  power  by  wickednefs  and 
violence.  And  indeed,  notfatisfied  with 
driving  the  citizens  into  baniflhment,  he 
refolved  that  they  fliould  find  no  fafety 
even  in  the  places  to  which  they  fled, 
nor  any  retreat  fecure.  For  fome  were 
deftroyed  upon  the  road  by  melTengers 
whom  he  fent  to  overtake  them ;  and 
others  brought  back  again  and  killed.  la 
the  cities  alfo  in  which  they  had  fixed 
their  abode,  having  hired  by  the  means 
of  unfufped:ed  perfons  the  houfes  that 
were  adjoining  to  thofe  in  which  any  of 
the  exiles  lived,  he  fent  thither  fome 
Cretans,  who  made  holes  in  the  walls, 
and,  fliooting  arrows  through  the  open- 
ings, killed  lome  as  they  were  ftanding, 
and  others  as  they  repofed  themfelves  in 
their  own  houfes.  Thus  the  unhappy 
Lacedaemonians  were  in  no  time  or  place 
fecure  :  and  in  this  manner  great  num- 
bers of  them  were  deflroyed. 

He  contrived  alfo  a  machine,  if  it  may 
be  called  indeed  by  fuch  a  name  an 
image  of  a  woman,  magnificently  drefl^ed, 

and 
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^nd  formed  in  a  moft  exad:  refemblance 
of  his  wife.    And  when  his  intention 
was  to  draw  money  from  any  of  the  ci- 
tizens, he  invited  them  to  his  houfe,  and 
at  firft  with  much  civility  reprefented  to 
them  the  danger  with  which  their  coun- 
try was  threatened  from  the  Achasans ; 
the  number  of  mercenaries  which  he  was 
forced  to  retain  in  pay  for  the  fake  of  the 
common  fafety ;  and  the  great  coft  of 
maintaining  the  wor£hip  of  the  gods,  as 
well  as  the  other  articles  of  public  ex- 
pence.    If  thefe  arguments  prevailed,  it 
was  fufficient  for  his  purpofe.    But  if  all 
his  foUicitations  were  without  efFedl,  he 
then  ufed  to  fay :  I  want,  it  feems,  the 
power  of  perfuafion  ;    but  Apega,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  able  to  perfuade  you.  A- 
pega  was  the  name  of  his  wife.  Upon 
thefe  words,    the  image  of  the  woman 
that  has  been  mentioned  immediately  ap- 
peared.   Nabis  then,  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  raifed  her  from  her  feat :  and  fold- 
ing afterwards  his  arms  round  the  perfon 
whom  he  had  been  folliciting,  brought 
him  near  by  degrees  to  the  body  of  the 
image,  whofe  breafts,  hands,  and  arms 
were  ftuck  full  with  points  of  iron,  con- 
cealed under  the  clothes  ;  and  then,  prefT- 
ing  the  back  of  the  pretended  woman 
H  4  with 
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with  his  hands,  by  the  means  of  fome 
fecret  fprirtgs  he  fixed  the  man  clofe  to 
her  breaft,  and  foon  forced  him  to  pro- 
mife  all  that  he  defired.  But  there 
were  fome  alfo  who  periflied  in  this  tor- 
ture, when  they  refufed  to  comply  with 
his  demands. 
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EXTRACT  the  FIRST. 

^he  conduB  and  exploits  of  Piiblius  Scipio  in 
Africk,  He  Jets  fire  to  the  camps  of  Af' 
drubal  and  Syphax.  The  Carthaginians 
draw  together  a  new  army  :  and  are  de- 
feated in  a  fet  engagement,  They  refohe 
to  recall  Annihal from  Italy ^  and  to  con" 
tiniie  the  war. 

C  H  A  R  I. 

w 

HILE  the  confuls  were  employ- 
ed in  thefe  affairs,  Publius  Scipio,  who 
remained  ftill  in  Africk,  having  received 
information  during  the  winter  that  the 

Car- 
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Carthaginians  were  getting  ready  a  fleet, 
refolved  to  put  his  own  fleet  alio  in  or- 
der, but  not  to  relinquifli  his  defign  of 
laying  fiege  to  Utica.  He  ftill  encou- 
raged alfo  in  himfelf  the  hope  which  he 
had  conceived,  that  he  fhould  be  able 
to  bring  back  Syphax  again  to  the  Roman 
party.  With  this  view,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  ar- 
mies, he  urged  him  by  continual  depu- 
tations ;  and  was  perfuaded,  that  he 
fhould  at  laft  be  able  to  draw  him  away 
from  his  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians. 
For  when  he  confidered  on  the  one  hand, 
that  it  was  the  nature  of  the  Numidians 
to  pafs  foon  from  enjoyment  to  difguft ; 
and,  on  the  other,  that  they  were  no  lefs 
ready  to  break  through  their  engagements 
to  the  gods  and  men  ;  he  had  fcarcely  any 
doubt,  but  that  this  prince  was  already 
fatiated,  not  only  with  his  wife,  for 
whofe  fake  he  had  joined  the  Carthagini- 
ans, but  in  general  alfo  with  his  new  al- 
'  lies.  But  while  his  mind  was  thus  filled 
with  different  cares,  and  agitated  by  no 
lefs  various  hopes,  unable  as  he  was  to 
contend  openly  in  the  field  againft  the  e- 
nemy  whofe  numbers  were  far  fuperior 
to  his  own,  he  took  theoccafion  that  was 
offered,  to  carry  into  execution  an  at- 

6  tempt 
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tempt  of  a  different  kind,  in  the  manner 
which  we  are  now  going  to  relate. 

Some  of  the  meffengers,  whom  he  had 
fent  to  Syphax,  informed  him  at  their  re- 
turn ;  that  the  tents  in  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  lodged  during  the  winter 
were  framed  of  wood  of  every  kind,  and 
of  the  branches  of  trees,    without  any 
mixture  of  earth  :  that  thofe  of  the  Nu- 
midians,  who  were  from  the  beginning 
in  the  army,  were  compofed  wholly  of 
reeds :  that  the  reft  of  the  Numidians, 
who  had  been  drawn  lately  from  the  ci- 
ties, had  framed  their  tents  only  with 
branches ;    and  that,    though  fome  of 
them  were  lodged  within  the  intrench- 
ment,  the  greateft  part  remained  with- 
out.   Having  confidered  therefore  with 
himfelf,  that,  if  he  could  fet  fire  to  the 
camps,  it  would  be  an  adtion  not  lefs 
furprifing  to  the  enemy  than  ferviceable 
to  his  own  defigns,  he  began  to  take  the 
meafures  that  were  neceflary  for  that  pur- 
pofe.   In  the  courfe  of  all  the  deputations, 
it  had  ftill  been  urged  by  Syphax,  that 
the  Carthaginians  fhould  retire  from  Ita- 
ly, and  the  Romans  alfo  from  Africk : 
and  that  both  of  them  fhould  retain  pof- 
fefiion  of  all  that  they  then  held  between 
thofe  twc  countries.  To  this  time,  Publius 

had 
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had  utterly  rejected  thefe  conditions.  But 
his  mcflengers  were  now  inftruded  to 
fuggefl  fome  little  hope  to  Syphax,  that 
it  was  not  impoflible  but  that  his  offer 
might    be  accepted.     The  Numidian, 
Ibftened  by  this  expeftation,    was  more 
carneft  to  continue  the  intercourfe  that 
was  begun ;  and  fuffered  the  meffengers 
to  go  and  to  return,  more  frequently,  and 
in  greater  numbers  than  before.  Some- 
times they  even  remained  whole  days, 
without  being  obferved,  in  either  camp. 
Upon  thefe   occafions,   Publius  always 
fent  among  his  melfengers  fome  perfons 
of  experienced  prudence,  and  fome  offi- 
cers concealed  under  a  vulgar  drefs,  or 
difguifed  in  the  habit  of  flaves ;  that  they 
might  carefully  obferve  the  approaches 
and  the  entrances  of  both  the  camps.  For 
there  were  two  different  camps :  one  oc- 
cupied by  Afdrubal,  with  thirty  thoufand 
foot,  and  three  thoufand  horfe  j  and  an- 
other, at  the  diflance  of  ten  ftadia  from 
the  former,  poffeffed  by  the  Numidians, 
'Whofe  numbers  amounted  to  ten  thou- 
fand horfe,  and  at  this  time  to  about  fifty 
thoufand  foot.     The  latter,   as  it  was 
caiieft  of  approach,  was  the  beft  fuited  al- 
fo  to  the  purpofe  of  being  fet  on  fire;  be- 
qaufe  the  NumidianS;^  as  I  have  already 
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faid,  had  framed  their  tents,  not  of  wood 
nor  of  earth,  but  only  of  ftraw  and  reeds. 

When    the    fpring  then  was  come, 
Scipio,  having  obtained  all  the  informa- 
tion that  was  requifite  for  carrying  into 
execution  this  defign  againft  the  enemy, 
fet  all  his  fhips  a-float,  and  flored  them 
with  military  machines,  as  if  his  purpofe 
had  been  to  attack  Utica  on  the  fide  of 
the  fea.    At  the  fame  time  he  fent  away 
a  body  of  two  thoufand  foot,  who  took 
pofTeflion  again  of  the  hill  which  com- 
manded the  city ;  and  began  to  fortify  it, 
and  to  throw  up  an  intrenchment  round 
it  with  the  greatefl  diligence.    By  this 
meafure  likewife  he  induced  the  enemy 
to  believe,  that  he  had  nothing  in  view 
but  the  fiege.    But  his  true  intention 
was,  to  leave  thefe  men  as  a  body  of  re- 
ferve;  that  they  might  be  ready,  when 
the  time  of  the  expedition  fliould  come, 
to  intercept  the  garrifon  of  Utica,  if  they 
fhould  fally  out  after  the  departure  of  the 
army,  and  attack  the  camp  that  was  near, 
or  attempt  to  invert  the  troops  that  would 
t)e  left  to  guard  it.    While  he  was  em- 
ployed in  thefe  preparations,  he  fent  alfo 
again  to  Syphax,  deliring  to  be  informed, 
whether  he  was  fatisfied  with  the  terms 
that  had  been  propofed ;   whether  the 
7  ihr^ 
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Carthaginians  alfo  were  ready  to  receive: 
them ;  or  whether  thefe  laft  would  not 
again  pretend,  that  they  wanted  a  longer 
time  to  deliberate  upon  them.  He  or- 
dered the  meffengers  alfo  not  to  return, 
till  they  had  received  an  anfwer  to  each 
of  thefe  demands.  The  Numidian  had 
now  no  doubt,  but  that  Scipio  was  fin- 
cere  in  his  defire  of  peace  :  both  becaufe 
he  had  ordered  the  meffengers  not  to  re- 
turn without  an  anfwer,  and  had  feemed 
likewife  more  particularly  careful  to  be 
allured  of  the  confent  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans. He  fent  therefore  immediately  to 
Afdrubal,  informing  him  of  all  that  had 
been  done,  and  urging  him  to  accept  the 
peace  that  was  offered :  and  himfelf  in 
the  mean  while  paffed  his  time  without 
any  care  or  caution,  and  fuffered  the  Nu- 
midians,  who  came  from  time  to  time  td 
the  army,  to  remain  without  the  in- 
trenchment.  Publius  on  his  part  alfo  af- 
feded  the  fame  (hew  of  negligence;  but 
in  reality  was  ftill  moft  intent  upon  the 
execution  of  his  defign. 

As  foon  as  Syphax  had  received  notice 
from  the  Carthaginians  that  he  might 
finifh  the  treaty,  he  with  great  joy  com- 
municated the  anfwer  to  the  Roman  de- 
puties, who  then  returned  back  to  their 
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own  camp,  to  inform  their  General  what 
the  king  had  done.  But  Scipio  imme-' 
diately  fent  them  back  again  to  acquaint 
him,  that  for  his  own  part  he  was  ftill 
firm  and  earneft  in  his  defire  of  peace  i 
but  that  his  council  were  of  a  different  o- 
pinion,  and  had  refolved  that  the  war 
(hould  be  continued.  His  defign  in  fend- 
ing this  melTage  was,  that  he  might  not 
be  charged  with  any  breach  of  faith,  if 
he  (hould  commence  hoftilities  while  the 
conferences  itiil  fubfifted  for  a  treaty- 
This  declaration  being  made,  he  thought 
that  whatever  he  (hould  attempt  would 
be  free  from  all  reproach  and  blame. 

As  Syphax  had  already  conceived  the 
ftrongeft  hopes  of  peace,  he  was  much 
grieved  at  this  unexpected  change,  and 
went  himfelf  to  Afdrubal  to  acquaint  him 
Avith  the  refolution  of  the  Romans.  The 
two  Generals,  being  thus  filled  with  new 
difquietude,   deliberated  long  together;, 
concerning  the  meafures  that  were  now 
proper  to  be  purfued.   But  both  their  ap- 
prehenfions  and  their  defigns  were  very 
far  diftant  from  the  truth.    For  they  con- 
ceived not  a  thought  of  any  danger  threa- 
tening them,  or  of  taking  any  precaution 
for  their  own  fecurity  :    but  were  intent 
only  on  the  means  of  attempting  fome- 

thing 
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thing  againft  the  enemy;  and  earneft  to 
contrive  feme  method  of  drawing  them 
to  a  battle  in  the  open  country. 

Before  this  time  Scipio,  both  by  his 
preparations,  and  by  the  orders  which  he 
gave,  had  induced  the  whole  army  to  be- 
lieve, that  his  intention  was  to  take  Uti- 
ca  by  furprize.    But  now  having  aflem- 
bled  together  the  ableft  of  the  Tribunes, 
and  thofe  that  were  moft  worthy  of  his 
confidence,  he  difclofed  to  them  his  de- 
fign ;    commanded  them  to  take  their 
fupper  at  the  ufual  hour ;  and  that,  as 
foon  as  the  trumpets  ihould  have  all 
founded,  according  to  the  euftom,  they 
fhould  draw  the  legions  out  of  the  camp. 
For  the  Roman  cuftom  is,  to  found  all 
the  trumpets  of  the  army,  immediately 
after  fupper,  near  the  tent  of  the  Gene- 
ral ;  as  the  fignal  for  placing  in  their  re- 
fpedtive  pofts  the  guards  of  the  night. 
He  then  ordered  the  perfons  alfo  to  be 
called,  who  had  been  employed  as  fpies 
to  infpedl  the  camps  of  the  enemy ;  com-* 
pared  together  and  clofely  examined  their 
accounts  of  the  ways  and  entrances ;  and 
took  the  opinion  of  MafTanilTa  concern- 
ing all  that  they  reported,  becaufe  he  ef- 
pecially  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
country.     And  when  all  his  meafures 
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were  adjufted,  having  left  a  fafficient  bo- 
dy of  troops  to  guard  the  camp,  he  began 
his  march  towards  the  enemy,  who  were 
at  the  dillance  of  about  fixty  ftadia  from 
him,  at  the  end  of  the  firfl  watch  ;  and, 
arriving  near  them  about  the  end  of  the 
third,  he  allotted  one  half  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  all  the  Numidians,  to  L^slius 
and  MalTanifTa,  and  ordered  them  to  at- 
tack the  camp  of  Syphax.  He  exhorted 
them  to  behave  themfelves  like  men  of 
courage ;  to  do  nothing  without  duecon- 
fideration ;  and  to  remember,  that,  ia 
nightly  expeditions,  as  much  as  the 
darknefs  was  an  impediment  to  adion, 
fo  much  fhould  this  difadvantage  be  com- 
penfated  by  valour  and  by  prudence. 
Taking  then  the  reft  of  the  army,  he  ad- 
vanced, but  with  a  flow  pace,  towards 
the  camp  of  Afdrubal.  For  his  inten- 
tion was,  not  to  attempt  any  thing  on 
his  part,  till  Laelius  fhould  have  firft  fct 
fire  to  the  Numidian  camp. 

This  General  then  and  MafTaniffa,  hav- 
ing divided  their  forces  into  two  bodies, 
approached  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and 
began  the  work.  As  the  camp  ieemed 
framed,  as  I  have  faid,  for  the  very  pur- 
pofe  of  being  fet  on  fire,  no  fooner  was 
the  flame  thrown  by  the  foremoft  troops. 

Vox,  IV,  I  and 
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and  had  feized  the  firft  tents,  than  in  a? 
moment,  becaufe  the  tents  were  crouded 
clofe  together,  and  the  quantity  of  tlie 
matter  alfo  which  fed  the  conflagration 
was  extremely  great,  the  evil  was  fucb 
as  could  admit  no  remedy.  Laslius,  keep- 
ing his  troops  together,  remained  in  his 
pod,   and  flood  as  a  referve  :  while  Maf- 
faniffa  diftributed  his  men  among  all  the 
paffages,  through  which  he  knew  that  the 
enemy  would  endeavour  to  fave  them- 
felves  from  the  flames.    Not  any  of  the 
Numidians,    nor   even  Syphax  himfelf^ 
had  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  the  truth  :  but 
fuppofed  that  the  fire  had  happened  by 
fome  accident.     With  this  perfuafion, 
either  wakened  from  their  fleep,  or  ftart- 
ing,  full  of  liquor,  from  their  nightly  re- 
vels, they  leaped  haftily  from  their  tents. 
Many  of  them  were  trampled  down  in 
the  crouds  that  filled  the  paflfages  of  the 
camp.    Many  were  intercepted  as  they 
fled,  and  perifhed  in  the  fire.    And  the 
reft,  who  efcaped  the  flames,  fell  all  un- 
der the  fword  of  the  enemy ;  and  were 
deftroyed  before  they  knew,  either  what 
they  were  doing,  or  what  they  fufFered. 

he  Carthaginians,  when  they  beheld 
from  their  camp  the  greatnefs  of  the  fire, 
and  the  height  to  which  the  flames  were 

raifed. 
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^aifed,  fuppofed  alfo  that  the  misfortune 
had  happened  by  accident.  While  fome 
of  them  therefore  went  in  hafte  to  carry 
affiftance^  the  reft,  running  all  out  of 
their  tents,  ftood  without  arms  before 
the  intrenchment,  and  viewed  with  afto- 
nifhment  the  dreadful  fpedacle.  Scipio, 
perceiving  that  all  things  had  happened 
as  he  defired,  fell  upon  thofe  that  were 
come  out ;  killed  one  part,  and,  purfu- 
ing  the  reft,  at  the  farhe  time  threw  fire 
alfo  upon  their  tents.  In  an  inftant,  the 
fame  fcene  of  conflagration  and  of  llaugh- 
ter  appeared  in  the  Carthaginian  camp, 
as  in  that  of  the  Numidians.  Afdrubai 
ufed  no  endeavours  to  extinguifti  the 
flames.  He  now  clearly  perceived  that 
the  fire  in  the  Numidian  camp  had  not 
happened  by  accident,  but  from  the  bold 
attempt  of  the  Romans.  He  begaa 
therefore  only  to  confider,  by  what  means 
he  might  efcape  with  fafety;  though  in- 
deed he  had  but  little  hopes  of  being  able 
to  accomplifti  even  that  defign.  For  the 
fire  had  fpread  itfelf  with  great  rapidity, 
and  incircled  every  part.  All  thepafiTages 
alfo  of  the  camp  were  filled  with  horfes^ 
with  beafts  of  burthen,  and  with  men  f 
fome  of  them  half  dead,  and  deftroyed 
by  the  flames ;  and  fome  driven  from 
I  %  their 
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theii*  fenfes  by  aftonifliment  and  horror.. 
Such  difordcr  and  confufion,  which  was- 
lutlicient  to  appall  even  the  lloutefl:  cour- 
age, feeaied  likewife  to  preclude  everjr 
hope  of  fafety.  Syphax  alfo  and  his  offi- 
cers were  in  th^e  lame  condition.  The 
two  Genei'als  however  at  laft  found  means 
to  efcape,  with  a  fmall  body  of  horfe.  But 
the  other  thoufands  and  ten  thoufands,  of 
inen,  of  horfes,  and  of  hearts  of  burthen^ 
nioft  miferably  periflied  in  the  flames :  or 
thofe  among  the  men,  who  efcaped  the 
violence  of  the  fire,  were  encountered  by 
a  foul  and  a  diflionourable  death.  For 
they  not  only  were  without  their  arms 
but  fome,  even  without  their  clothes, 
were  cut  down  by  the  enemy  naked  as 
ihty  fled.  In  a  word,  every  place  was 
filled  with  lamentable  (hrieks;  with  dif- 
ordered  cries  ;  with  frantick  confl:erna» 
tion  r  with  confufed  and  undiflinguifh- 
able  noife.  With  all  thefe  there  was  a 
devouring  fire,  and  flames  hurled  to  a 
tremendou^s  height.  Any  one  of  thef^ 
things  alone  would  be  fufficient  to  ftrike 
terror  into  the  human  heart:  how  much 
more  all  of  them  together  ?  It  is  not  pof- 
lible  indeed  to  fhew  any  thing  like  the 
difafter;  or  to  form  any  image  of  the 
greatnefs  of  it  by  any  comparifan.  So 

much 
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much  do  the  moft  dreadful  accidents  that 
have  hitherto  been  known  fall  below  the 
horrors  of  this  moft  aftoniihing  fcene. 
And  in  truth,  though  Scipio  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  a  courfe  of  many  glorious  ac- 
tions, there  is  none,  in  my  judgment,  a- 
mong  all  that  he  performed,  fo  glorious, 
or  fo  adventurous,  as  this  exploit. 

When  the  morning  appeared,  and  the 
enemies  were  all  either  killed  or  difperf- 
ed  in  flight,  he  exhorted  the  Tribunes, 
and  purfued  without  delay  after  thofe  that 
had  fled.    Afdrubal,  though  he  received 
notice   of  his  approach,  remained  for 
fome  time  in  the  city  to  ^vhich  he  liad 
retired,   trufting  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
place.    But  when  he  perceived  that  che 
inhabitants  were  preparing  to  rife^againfl: 
him,  not  daring  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans,  he  again  continued  his  flight 
with  the  reft  that  had  efcaped.  The 
number  of  thefe  was  five  hundred  horfe, 
and  about  two^  thoufand  foot.    The  inha- 
bitants were  then  quiet,  and  furrendered 
themfelves  to  the  Romans  at  difcretion. 
Scipio  fpared  the  place  ;    but  gave  two 
cities  that  were  near  to  be  plundered  by 
the  army,  and  then  returned  back  again 
to  his  own  camp. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  II. 

THE  Carthaginians  were  heavily  af- 
fefted  by  this  great  lofs,  Thede- 
ligns  which  ihey  had  formed  were  now 
entirely  fruftrated  5  and  all  their  profpefts 
fatally  reverfed.  For  they  had  flattered 
themfelves  v/ith  the  hopes,  that  they 
fhould  be  able  to  inveft  the  Romans,  both 
by  land  and  fea,  upon  the  hill  adjoining 
to  Utica,  which  was  the  feat  of  their  win- 
ter quarters ;  and  had  directed  all  their 
preparations  to  that  purpofe.  But  now 
they  are  not  only  forced,  by  a  moft 
ftrange  and  unexpedted  accident,  to  leave 
the  enemy  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  open 
country ;  but  have  reafon  alfo  to  fear, 
that  their  whole  ftate  would  foon  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  moft  imminent  danger. 
Their  confternation  therefore  and  their 
apprehenfions  were  extreme.  As  the 
condition  however  of  affairs  required  that 
fomething  fhould  be  determined  with 
refpedt  to  future  meafures,  the  fenate 
met  together,  but  in  great  perplexity, 
and  was  diftradled  by  confufed  and  dif- 
ferent fentiments.    For  fome  were  of  o- 

pinion. 
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pinion,  that  Annibal  fhould  be  called 
home  from  Italy ;  as  if  the  only  hope  that 
now  remained  was  in  that  General,  and 
in  his  army.  Some  again  adviled,  that 
deputies  fhould  be  fent  to  PudHus  to  ob- 
tain a  truce,  and  to  enter  into  conferences 
for  a  treaty.  But  others  exhorted  the 
affembly  to  refume  their  courage  5  to  raife 
new  forces ;  and  to  fend  fome  meffen- 
gers  to  Syphax^  who  had  retired  to  Abba, 
a  city  at  no  great  diilance,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  colledling  together  all  thofc 
that  had  efcaped  from  the  late  misfor- 
tune. And  this  was  the  opinion  w^hich  at 
laft  prevailedo  They  ordered  Afdrubal 
therefore  to  make  new  levies  ;  and  fent 
to  Syphax,  intreating  him  to  affift  them, 
and  to  remain  firm  to  his  firft  engage- 
ments ;  at  the  fame  time  affuring  him, 
that  their  General  very  foon  would  join 
him  with  another  army. 

Scipio  was  at  this  time  intent  on  his 
•firft  defign  of  forming  the  fiege  of  Utica. 
But  when  he  heard  that  Syphax  remain- 
ed in  his  poft,  and  that  the  Carthagmi- 
ans  were  raifing  a  new  army,  he  colledled 
together  all  his  forces,  and  encamped  be- 
fore that  city.  At  the  fame  time  having 
made  alfo  a  diftribution  of  the  fpoil,  he 
fent  merchants  to  purchafe  it  which 
I  4  was 
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was  done  with  very  great  advantage.  For 
tlie  Ibldicrs,  confidering  the  late  fuccefs 
IIS  a  certain  aflurance  of  the  intirs  con- 
quci\  of  all  tlie  country,  were  ready  to 
fell  their  fliares  of  the  booty  at  the 
fmalleft  rates. 

vSyphax  and  his  friends  had  at  firft  re- 
fclved  to  continue  their  retreat,  and  to 
return  back  to  their  own  country.  But  a 
body  of  four  thoufandCeltiberians,  whom 
the  Carthaginians  had  juft  now  taken  in- 
to their  pay,  having  met  this  prince  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Abba,  he  was  fo 
much  encouraged  by  this  additional 
ftrength,  that  he  remained  where  he  then 
was,  a  nd  began  to  aiTume  new  confidence. 
And  when  his  young  wife  alfo,  the 
daughter,  as  we  have  faid,  of  Afdrubal, 
joined  all  her  power  of  intreaty,  to  pre- 
vail with  him  not  to  defert  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  the  prefent  exigency,  he  at  laft 
fuffered  himfeif  to  be  perfuaded,  and 
complied  with  all  that  flie  defired.  The 
Carthaginians  themfelves  had  conceived 
likewife  no  fmall  hopes  from  the  arrival 
of  thefe  fuccours.  Inftead  of  four  thou- 
fand,  it  w^as  pretended  that  ten  thoufand 
Celtiberians  were  arrived:  and  that  their 
courage,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  armed  would  render  them  invinci^ 
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ble.  This  report,  as  it  filled  every  mouth, 
and  was  fpread  univerfally  among  the 
people,  infpired  the  troops  efpecially  with 
io  great  confidence,  that  they  were  im- 
patient once  more  to  take  the  field.  At 
the  end  therefore  of  thirty  days,  they 
came  and  joined  the  Numidians  and  the 
Celtiberians,  and  incamped  in  the  place 
that  was  called  the  Great  Plains ;  form- 
ing all  together  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
fand  men. 

Asfoon  as  it  was  known  in  the  Roman 
camp,  that  the  enem^y  had  again  taken 
the  field,  Publius  refolved  to  advance  to- 
wards them.  Having  given  the  neceffary 
orders  therefore  to  the  fleet,  and  to  the 
troops  that  were  employed  in  the  iiege  of 
Utica,  he  began  his  march  with  the  reft  of 
the  army,  difmcumbered  of  all  their  bag- 
gage ;  and,  arriving  on  the  fifth  day  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Great  Plains, 
fixed  his  camp  upon  a  hill,  at  the  diftance 
of  thirty  ftadia  from  the  enemy.  On  the 
next  day,  he  defcended  into  the  plain, 
and  formed  his  troops  in  order,  placing 
his  cavalry  at  the  diilance  of  feven  ftadia 
before  the  reft.  In  this  fituation  both  the 
armies  remained  during  the  two  follow- 
ing days,  and  only  made  trial  of  their 
ftrength  in  little  ikirmifhes,    But  on  the 

fourth 
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fourth  day  the  Generals,  agreeably  to 
their  defign,  drew  out  their  forces  on 
both  lides,  and  ranged  them  in  order  of 
battle.  The  difpoiition  that  was  made 
by  Publius  was  fimply  the  common  dif- 
pofition  of  the  Romans.  The  Haftati 
were  firft  placed  in  front ;  behind  thefe 
the  Principes  ;  and  laftly,  the  Triarii  in 
the  rear.  Upon  the  right  wing  ftocd  the 
Roman  cavalry:  the  Numidians  and 
MaiTanifTa  upon  the  left.  On  the  fide  of 
Afdrubal  and  Syphax,  the  Celtiberians 
were  drawn  up  in  the  centre,  oppofite  to 
the  Roman  cohorts  ^  the  Numidians  up- 
on the  left  v.'ing ;  and  the  Carthaginians 
upon  the  right.  But  the  Numidians, 
even  in  the  firft  onfet,  fled  from  the 
charge  of  the  Roman  cavalry ;  and  the 
Carthaginians  from  that  of  Maffanifla. 
So  much  was  their  courage  broken  by  the 
late  defeats.  The  Celtiberians  alone  flood 
firm,  and  maintained  the  fight  with  vi- 
gour: having  but  little  reafoh  to  hope, 
either  that  they  could  efcape  by  flight,  as 
they  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
country ;  or  that  their  lives  would  be 
fpared,  if  they  (hould  fall  into  the  power 
of  the  Romans.  For  as  Scipio  had  com- 
mitted no  hoftility  againft  them  in  the 
courfe  of  the  war  in  Spain^  they  feemed 

clearly 
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clearly  to  have  violated  the  laws  of  good 
faith  and  juflice,  by  taking  arms  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Carthaginians.  When  the 
wings  however  were  broken,  thefe  troops 
were  fooa  furrounded  by  the  Principes 
and  the  Triarii,  and  were  almoft  all  of 
them  deftroyed  in  the  place,  after  they 
had  performed  the  greateft  fervice  for  the 
Carthaginians,  not  only  in  the  battle,  but 
in  fecuring  alfo  their  retreat.  For  if  the 
Romans  had  not  been  retarded  by  this 
obftacle,  but  had  immediately  purfued 
thofe  that  iled,  fcarcely  any  part  of  the 
army  would  have  been  able  to  efcape. 
But  while  they  were  flopped  by  the  brave 
ref.ilance  of  thefe  troops,  Syphax,  with 
his  cavalry,  found  means  to  retreat  to  his  ^ 
own  kingdom;  and  Afdrubal,  with  the 
reft  that  v/ere  faved,  to  Carthage, 

The.  Roman  General,  as  foon  as  he  had 
given  the  necefiary  orders  concerning  the 
prifoners  and  the  fpoil,  called  together 
his  Council,  to  deliberate  on  the  mea- 
fures  that  were  next  to  be  purfued.  In 
this  affembly  it  was  determined,  that 
Publius,  with  one  part  of  the  army,  fhould 
go  round  to  the  feveral  cities ;  and  that 
Laelius  and  Maffaniffa,  with  the  Numi« 
dians,  and  a  part  alfo  of  the  Roman  le- 
gions,  fhould  follow  Syphax,  and  not 

allow 
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allow  him  time  to  ftand,  or  to  make  any 
new  preparations.  Thele  refolutions  were 
immediately  carried  into  execution.  A- 
njong  the  cities,  fome  were  flruck  with 
terror,"  and  furrendered  themfelves  vo- 
luntarily to  the  Romans :  and  others,  be- 
ing inverted  by  them  upon  their  firft  ap- 
proach, were  immediately  taken  by  liorm. 
Through  all  the  country  indeed,  fo 
grievous  were  the  diftreffes  which  the 
long  continuance  of  the  war  had  brought 
upon  the  people,  and  fo  heavy  the  tri- 
butes that  w^ere  impofed,  that  all  things 
were  ready  for  a  change. 

In  the  city  of  Carthage,  the  minds  of 
men,  which  had  before  been  much  dif- 
ordered,  were  now  filled  with  new  and 
greater  coni1:ernation.  Their  whole  hopes 
indeed  feemed  at  once  to  fink  under^this 
fecond  blow,  and  to  give  place  to  volun- 
tary defpair.  There  were  fome  however, 
smong  the  firmeft  of  the  fenators,  who 
advifed  that  they  (liould  fend  a  fleet  to 
Utica.,  and  endeavour  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
that  city,  by  attacking  the  Roman  fleet, 
which  was  wholly  unprepared  for  an  en- 
gagement y  and  that  Annibal  alfo  Ihould 
be  recalled  from  Italy,  and  a  trial  be 
made  of  that  refource  without  any  farther 
delay.    They  infilled,   that  both  thefe 

m.eafures. 
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ineafures,  as  far  as  it  could  reafonably  be 
judged,  would  be  produdive  of  very  fa- 
lutary  confequences.    But  it  v/as  urged 
by  others,  that  the  times  wauld  not  now 
bear  any  fuch  remedy.    That  their  pre- 
fent  buiinefs  was  to  fortify  the  city,  and 
to  put  it  into  a  condition  to  fuftain  a  fiege. 
That  if  the  citizens  v/ould  only  agree  in 
fentiments,   chance   itfelf  would  afford 
many  opportunities  of  retrieving  their  af-- 
fairs.    At  the  fame   time  they  advifedj. 
that  a  confultation  likewife  fliouldbe  held 
concerning  peace;  and  that  they  fhould 
ferioufly  conhder,  by  what  kind  of  treaty, 
and  upon  what  conditions,  they  might  be 
delivered  from  the  prefent  evils.  After 
long  and  vehement-  debates,  all  thefe  a- 
pinions  were  adopted  by  the  fcI•latt^.  As 
foon  therefore  as  the  affembly  v/as  diffolv- 
ed,  the  meffengers  that  were  to  be  dif- 
patched  to  Annibal  fet  fail  for  Italy  :  the 
commander  of  the  naval  forces  went  oa 
board  of  the  fleet :  and  the  reft  employed 
tbemfelves  in  putting  the  city  into  a  ftate 
proper  for  defence:  and  in  holding  con- 
flaat  deliberations  together,  concerning 
each  particular  meafure  that  was  fit  to  be 
purfued. 

The  Roman  army,   having  marched 
through  all  the  country,  and  not  met 

with 
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with  any  refiftance,  was  loaded  with  ail 
immenfe  boody.  Publius  therefore  re- 
lolved  to  fend  away  the  greateft  part  of 
the  fpoil  to  be  flored  in  his  firft  camp ; 
and,  when  he  had  thus  lightened  the  ar- 
my, to  march  and  inveft  Tunisj  and 
to  encamp  in  the  very  fight  of  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  being  perfuaded,  that  by  this 
boldnefs  he  Ihould  ftrike  them  mofl  effec- 
tually with  terror  and  difmay. 

The  Carthaginians,  having  completed 
in  few  days  their  naval  forces,  together 
with  the  neceffary  ftores,  were  |uft  now 
ready  to  fail  out  to  fea,  and  to  carry  into 
execution  the  defign  that  has  been  men- 
tioned. On  the  arrival  of  Publius  at  Tu- 
nis, the  garrifon  fled  from  the  place,  and 
relinquifhed  it  to  the  Romans.  Tunis 
is  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  ftadia  from  Carthage ;  and 
may  be  feen  from  almoft  every  part  of 
the  city.  It  has  already  been  mentioned, 
that  both  art  and  nature  had  concurred 
in  making  it  a  place  of  very  uncommon 
ftrength.  But  fcarcely  had  the  Romans 
finilhed  their  encampment,  when  they 
difcovered  the  Carthaginian  fleet  direct- 
ing their  courfe  tov/ards  Utica.  Publius 
therefore,  being  apprehenfive  thit  the 
confequencss  would  be  fatal  to  his  own 
4  fleets 
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fleet,  which  neither  expected  luch  an  at- 
tempt, nor  was  prepared  againft  it,  im- 
mediately decamped,  and  marched  alfa 
towards  Utica  with  the  greateft  hafte.  On 
his  arrival,  perceiving  that  his  decked 
fhips  were  well  fitted  indeed  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  raifing  machines,    and  carrying 
them  near  the  walls,  and,  in  a  word,  for 
every  other  ufe  that  is  requifite  in  a  fiege, 
but  were  in  no  refped:  prepared  for  an  en- 
gagement upon  the  fea ;  confidering  alfo 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Carthagini- 
ans had  employed  the  whole  time  of  win- 
ter in  preparing  their  fleet  for  this  very 
defign  ;  he  refolved  not  to  engage  in  a 
naval  adion  :  but,  having  drawn  up  the 
decked  (hips  clofe  to  the  (hore,  he  cover- 
ed them  with  a  line  of  the  tranfport  vef- 
fels,  which  were  ranged  by  two  and  by 
three  in  depth.  *  *  * 
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EXTRACT  the  FIRST. 

Scipio  fends  ambafj'adouts  to  Carthage ^  to 
demand  a  reftitution  of  fome  vejfels  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  Carthaginians  dur- 
ing the  truce.  The  perfidious  attempt  of 
the  Carthaginians  againft  the  Ambaffa^ 
dours.  The  war  is  renewed  on  both  fides. 
The  preparations  of  Annibal  and  Scipio. 
The  interview  betwee?i  thefe  two  Generals 
The  battle  of  Zama. 

CHAP.  L 

J^UBLIUS  was  in  no  fmall  degree  di- 
flurbed  by  this  perfidious  adion.  Not; 
only  his  own  provifions  were  loft,  but 
Vol.  IV.  K  the 
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the  enemy  alfo  were  at  the  fame  time 
furniflied  with  a  very  plentiful  fupply. 
But  the  chief  caufe  of  his  coneern  was, 
that  the  Carthaginians,  in  making  this  at- 
tempt, had  been  guilty  of  an  open  vio- 
lation of  the  late  folemn  treaty.  And  that 
the  war  again  was  kindled.  He  fent  there- 
fore Lucius  Servilius,  Lucius  Baebius,  and 
Lucius  Fabius,  ambaffadours  to  Carthage, 
to  complain  of  this  tranfadtion  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  acquaint  the  Carthagi- 
nians, that  he  had  received  letters  from 
Rome,  with  an  account  that  the  treaty 
bad  been  ratified  by  the  Roman  people. 
When  the  ambaffadours  arrived,  and  were 
introduced  firft  into  the  fenate,  and  after- 
wards into  an  affembly  of  the  people, 
they  difcourfed  on  the  whole  ftate  of  af- 
fairs with  very  great  boldnefs.  They  be- 
gan with  telling  the  Carthaginians  that 
when  the  ambaffadours  who  had  been  de- 
puted by  them  to  the  Roman  camp  ar- 
rived at  Tunis,  and  were  admitted  to  ap- 
pear before  the  council,  they  not  only 
ttiade  libations  to  the  Gods,  and  adored 
the  earth,  as  the  cuftom  is  among  other 
men;  but  proftrated  themfelves  alfo  in 
an  abje(5  manner  upon  the  ground,  and 
kiffed  the  feet  of  all  the  affembly.  That 
afterwards,  when  they  arofe  again,,  they 

mad© 
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made  a  voluntary  confeffion  of  their  guilt ; 
and  acknowledged,  that  they  from  the 
firft  had  violated  the  treaties  w^hich  fub- 
lifted  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
Romans.  That  they  were  fcniible  there- 
fore, that  the  latter  might  moft  reafon- 
ably  inflid:  upon  them  every  evil.  That 
they  implored  them  however,  in  the 
name  of  the  common  fortune  of  mankind, 
not  to  punifli  them  with  too  great  feve- 
rity  >  but  rather  to  fuffer  their  inconfide- 
rate  folly  to  become  a  lafting  monument 
of  the  Roman  generofity  and  virtue."  The 
ambaffadours  then  added  :  That  Scipio 
and  all  the  members  of  the  council,  who 
remembered  this  tranfad:ion,  were  now 
ftruck  with  furprize,  and  not  able  to  con- 
ceive Vvhat  confidence  it  was,  that  had 
induced  the  Carthaginians  to  forget  all 
which  they  had  at  that  time  fpoken,  and 
to  violate  again  their  treaties  and  their 
oaths.  That  it  feemed  indeed  moft  pro- 
bable, that  the  return  of  Annibal,  and  of 
the  army  that  was  with  him,  had  encour- 
aged them  in  this  bold  defign.  That 
nothing  however  could  be  more  abfurd 
and  fenf&lefs.  Fordo  not  all  men  know, 
continued  they,  that  it  is  now  the  fegond 
year,  fince  Annibal,  compelled  to  retire 
from  every  part  of  Italy  into  the  neigh- 
K  2  hour- 
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bourhood  of  Lacinium,  has  been  confin- 
ed, and  as  it  were  befieged  in  that  nar- 
row fpace ;  and  has  now  brought  away 
his  forces  with  the  greateft  difficulty. 
But  if  he  had  even  returned  with  conqueft, 
and  was  ready  to  engage  us  >  victorious 
as  we  have  been  againft  you  in  two  fuc- 
eeffive  battles  >  you  ought  lurely  to  en- 
tertain very  doubtful  expedations  of  fuc- 
cefs  I  and,  while  you  flatter  yourfelve? 
with  the  profpeiS  of  a  vidory,  to  take  al- 
fo  into  your  confideration  the  poflible 
chance  of  another  defeat.  And  if  the  lat- 
ter fhould  be  the  event,  vi'hat  Gods  will 
you  then  invoke  ;  or  what  arguments  will 
you  employ  in  your  diftrefs,  to  drav/  the 
compaflion  of  the  conquerours  towards 
you ;  when  your  perfidioufnefs  and  your 
rafli  attempt  lliall  have  rendered  you  alike- 
unworthy  of  the  protedion  of  the  Gods 
and  of  men 

The  ambaffadours  after  this  difcourfe 
retired.  There  were  but  few  among  the 
Carthaginians,  who  advifed  any  adhe- 
rence to  the  treaty.  The  greateft  part^ 
not  only  of  thofe  v/ho  directed  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  government,  but  of  the 
reft  alfo  of  the  members  of  the  council, 
befide  that  they  were  difiatisfied  with  the 
conditions  v/hich  the  Romans  had  irfi- 
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pofed,  were  incenfed  alfo  by  the  bold- 
^efs  of  the  ambaifadours.  Add  to  this, 
.that  they  were  unwilling  to  lofe  the  vef- 
fels  that  had  been  taken,  and  the  fupplies 
with  which  they  were  ftored.  But  the 
-chief  and  mod  prevailing  reafon  was,  that 
they  had  conceived  the  greateft  hopes, 
that  with  the  affiflance  of  Annibal  they 
iliould  now  draw  the  vid;ory  to  their  fide. 
The  refolution  therefore  of  the  alTembly 
was,  that  the  ambaffadours  fliould  be  fent 
back  without  any  anfwer.  But  the  chief 
perfons  alfo  in  the  government,  having 
determined  to  leave  no  means  untried 
that  might  ferve  to  rekindle  the  war, 
concerted  between  tiiemfelves  the  follow- 
ing projed:.  Pretending  that  fome  care 
at  leaft  Ihould  be  taken,  that  the  ambaf- 
fadours might  return  back  to  their  ov/n 
camp  with  fafety,  they  prepared  two 
triremes  to  attend  them.  At  the  fame 
time,  they  fent  orders  to  Afdrubal,  who 
commanded  their  fleet,  that  he  fhould 
hold  fome  veffels  in  readinefs  not  far  from 
the  Roman  camp  :  and,  as  foon  as  thefe 
triremes  {hould  have  left  the  Romans, 
that  he  (hould  bear  down  upon  the  veffel 
in  which  the  ambafladours  failed,  and 
fink  it.  For  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was 
at  this  time  ftatioued  along  thofe  parts  of 
K  3  the 
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the  coaft  that  were  near  to  Utica.  They 
then  fufFered  the  ambafladours  to  depart  ^ 
having  firft  ordered  thofe  that  attended 
them  in  the  triremes,  that,  as  foon  as  they 
fhould  have  paffed  beyond  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Macar,  w^hich  was  the  place 
from  whence  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
might  be  difcerned,  they  Chould  there 
leave  the  Romans,  and  return.  Agree- 
ably to  thefe  inftruftions,  the  comman- 
ders of  the  triremes,  when  they  arrived 
at  the  appointed  place,  faluted  the  Ro- 
mans, and  diredted  their  courfe  back  a- 
gain  to  Carthage.    The  ambafladours  had 
no  fufpicion  of  any  ill  intention;  and  on- 
ly were  diflatisfied,  becaufe  it  feemed  that 
the  Carthaginians  Ihewed  fome  contempt 
towards  them  in  leaving  them  fo  foon. 
But  as  they  held  on  their  courfe  alone, 
they  v/ere  fuddenly  attacked  by  three  tri- 
remes, which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
defign.    As  thefe  veflels  however  could 
not  pierce  with  their  beaks  the  Roman 
quinquereme,   becaufe  the  latter  eafily 
withdrew  itfelf  from  the  ftroke;  fo  nei- 
ther were  the  men  able  to  throw  them- 
feves  on  board,  becaufe  the  Romans  re- 
fifted  all  their  efforts  with  the  greateft 
bravery.    The  Carthaginians  therefore, 
Shifting  their  fhips  from  fide  to  fide,  and 

con« 
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continuing  the  fight  from  every  quarter, 
killed  and  wounded  a  great  number  of  the 
Romans :  till  the  latter,  perceiving  that 
fome  foldiers  from  their  own  camp,  who 
had  been  foraging  near  to  the  coaft,  were 
drawn  together  upon  the  fliore,  and  ready- 
to  affift  them,  drove  their  veffel  clofe  in 
to  the  land.    The  greateft  part  of  the 
men  that  were  on  board  had  been  killed 
in  the  ad:ion;  but  the  ambaffadours  were 
moft  ftrangely  and  unexpededly  preferv- 
ed.    Thus  was  the  war  refumed  with 
greater  violence  than  before,  and  with  a 
more  implacable  rage.   For  the  Romans, 
incenfed  by  this  perfidious  adion,  were 
now  moft  earneft  in  their  defire  to  bring 
the  Carthaginians  into  an  intire  fubjec- 
tion.    The  Carthaginians  on  the  other 
hand,  being  confcious  of  their  guilt,  re- 
folved  to  attempt  and  fufFer  every  thing, 
rather  than  fall  into  the  power  of  the  Rod- 
mans.   When  fuch  was  the  difpofition 
on  both  fides,  it  was  manifeft,  that  the 
conteft  could  only  be  decided  by  a  battle. 
The  minds  of  all  men  therefore,  not  in 
Italy  alone  and  Africk,  but  in  Spain,  in 
Sicily,    and  in  Sardinia,  were  held  in 
fufpenfe,  and  diftrafted  by  an  anxious  ex- 
peftation  of  the  event. 


As 
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As  Annibal  was  at  this  time  in  great 
want  of  cavah'y,  he  fent  to  a  certain  Nu- 
midian  named  Tychaeiis,  whofe  territory 
was  contiguous  to  that  of  Syphax,  invit- 
ing him  to  kize  the  very  moment  of  his 
faiety,  and  to  join  him  with  his  forces. 
For  he  could  not  but  know,  that  if  the 
Carthaginians  jfliould  befuperior  in  the  war, 
he  might  ftill  be  able  to  hold  polTefiion  of 
his  kingdom  :  but,  if  the  Romans  on  the 
other  hand  fhould  remain  the  conquer- 
ours,  the  ambition  of  Maffanjffa  would 
foon  deprive  him  not  only  of  his  domi- 
nions but  of  his  life.  Tychasus  was  pre- 
vailed on  by  thefe  reafons,  and  came  and 
joined  him,  as  he  defired,  with  a  body  of 
two  thoufand  horfe. 

Publius,  having  regulated  all  things 
that  were  neceffary  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
fleet,  left  the  command  to  Basbius,  and 
himfelf  led  the  army  round  the  country 
to  reduce  the  cities :  not  fuffering  any  to 
furrender  upon  terms  of  voluntary  fub- 
miffion  as  before ;  but  taking  all  of  them 
by  ftorm,  and  fending  the  inhabitants  in- 
to flavery ;  that  he  might  fhew  more 
ftrongly  the  refentment  which  he  had 
conceived  againft  the  enemy  on  account 
of  their  late  perfidy.  He  fent  alfo  con- 
tinual melTengers  to  MafTanifla  3  to  in- 
form 
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form  him  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Carthaginians  had  broken  the  treaty  ;  and 
urging  him  to  draw  together  as  large  a 
body  of  forces  as  he  was  able  tp  raife,  and 
to  join  him  with  the  greateft  haile.  For 
Mafianiffa,  as  w^e  have  already  mention- 
ed, as  foon  as  the  treaty  was  concluded, 
taking  with  him  his  own  troops,  together 
with  ten  companies  of  Roman  infantry 
and  cavalry,  and  fome  Roman  deputies 
which  he  had  obtained  from  Scipio,  had 
gone  from  the  camp,  in  order  not  only 
to  recover  his  paternal  kingdom,  but 
with  the  affiftance  of  the  Romans  to  adcj 
that  of  Syphax  alfo  to  his  own  dominions. 
And  this  defign  he  had  now  completely 
executed. 


CHAP.  II. 

ABOUT  this  time  It  happened,  that 
the  ambaffadours,  returning  back 
from  Rome,  arrived  at  Utica,  where  the 
fleet  of  the  Romans  lay.  Baehius  fent  a- 
way  immediately  the  Roman  ambaffa- 
dours to  Publius :  but  detained  thofe  of 
Carthage  ;  whofe  mind^,  dejefled  as  they 
were  upon  other  accounts^  were  now 

filled 
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filled  with  apprehenfions  of  the  greateft 
danger.  For  having  heard  of  the  late 
wicked  attempt  of  the  Carthaginians  a- 
gainlt  the  Roman  ambaffadours,  they  ex- 
peded  to  fufter  all  the  vengeance  that  was 
due  to  fo  bafe  an  adion.  When  Publius 
was  informed,  that  both  the  fenate  and  peo- 
ple had  readily  confirmed  the  treaty,  and 
were  difpofed  alfo  to  concur  with  him  in 
every  meafure,  he  was  filled  with  no 
fmall  joy.  He  then  ordered  Baebius  to 
difmifs  the  Carthaginian  ambaffadours 
with  all  civility.  This  refolution  was, 
in  my  judgement,  very  wife  and  com- 
mendable. For  as  he  knew  that  his 
country  had  always  paid  the  moft  fecret 
regard  to  the  rights  of  ambaffadours,  he 
confidered  only  what  was  fit  for  the  Ro- 
mans to  do  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  and 
not  what  th^  Carthaginiaris  deferved  tp 
fuffer.  Suppreffing  therefore  his  own  an- 
ger, and  the  refentment  that  was  due  to 
the  late  tranfadion,  he  endeavoured  to 
maintain,  as  the  Poet  e^cpreffes  it,  the 
glorious  deeds  of  his  progenitors and 
by  this  condudl  he  broke  the  fpirit  of  all 
that  were  in  Carthage,  and  even  of  An- 
nibal  himfelf;  when  they  faw  their  own 
bafenefs  oppofed  and  conquered  by  fuch 
generous  virtue. 

The 
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The  Carthaginians,  impatient  to  be- 
hold their  cities  wafted  and  deftroyed, 
fent  fome  meffengers  to  Annibal,  intreat- 
ing  him  not  to  admit  any  longer  delay, 
but  to  advance  towards  the  enemy,  and 
to  bring  things  to  a  decifion  by  a  battle. 
This  General  anfwered,  that  they  fhould 
attend  to  their  own  bulinefs  :  that  it  be- 
longed to  him  alone  to  chufe  the  time  for 
repofe,  and  the  time  for  adion.   But,  af- 
ter fome  days,  he  began  his  march  from 
Adrumetum,  and  went  and  encamped  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Zama ;   a  city, 
which  ftood  at  the  diftance  of  about  five 
days  journey  from  Carthage  towards  the 
weft.    From  this  place  he  fent  three  fpies, 
to  examine  into  the  fituation  and  condi- 
tion of  the  Roman  camp.    Thefe  mea 
were  difcovered  by  the  enemy,  and  were 
carried  to  the  General.    But  fo  far  was 
Publius  from  punifhing  them,   as  the 
cuftom  is  upon  fuch  occafions,  that  he 
ordered  a  Tribune  to  attend  them,  and  to 
(hew  them  diftinftly  every  part  of  the 
camp.    When  this  was  done,  he  afked 
the  men,  whether  the  Tribune  had  faith- 
fully executed  his  order.   And  when  they 
anfwered,  that  he  had  ;  having  furnifhed 
them  with  provifions,  and  fome  troops 
alfo  to  concjud:  them,  he  ordered  them  to 
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go  back,  and  report  to  Annibal  the  exadt 
account  of  all  that  had  happened  to  them. 
The  Carthaginian  General,  ftruck  with 
the  magnanimity  and  boldnefs  of  the  ac- 
tion, conceived,  I  know  not  how,  a  de- 
fire  to  enter  into  a  conference  with  Sci- 
pio;  and  fent  a  herald  to  acquaint  him, 
that  he  fhould  be  glad  to  hold  fome  dif- 
courfe  with  him  on  the  ftate  of  affairs  a- 
lone.  Publius,  Vv/hen  he  had  received 
this  meflage,  told  the  herald,  that  he  ac- 
cepted the  offer  ;  and  that  he  would  fend 
notice  to  Annibal  of  the  time  and  the 
place  in  which  they  might  meet.  On  the 
following  day,  Maffaniffa  arrived  at  the 
camp,  and  brought  with  him  fix  thoufand 
foot,  and  about  the  fame  number  of  horfe. 
Scipio  received  him  with  great  favour  ; 
and  congratulated  him  upon  his  fuccefs, 
in  having  prevailed  upon  all  the  fubje<3:s 
of  Syphax  to  receive  him  as  their  prince. 
He  then  put  the  army  in  motion,  and 
went  and  encamped  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Margarus ;  in  a  poll  which,  be- 
fide  other  advantages,  had  water  withirj 
the  throw  of  a  dart.  From  this  place  he 
fent  notice  to  the  Carthaginian  General, 
that  he  was  ready  to  engage  into  a  con- 
ference with  him.  On  receiving  this 
meflage,  Annibal  alfo  decamped ;  and, 
2  approach- 
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approaching  to  the  diftance  of  no  more 
than  thirty  ftadiafrom  the  Romans,  fixed 
his  camp  upon  a  hill,  which,  though  in 
ether  refpecfls  v/ell  fituated,  was  rather 
too  far  removed  from  water.  And  indeed 
the  foldiers  were  upon  this  account  ex- 
pofed  to  very  great  hardfhip. 

On  the  following  day,  the  two  Gene-* 
rals  came  out  from  their  feveral  camps 
with  a  fmall  body  of  horfemen  :  and  af- 
terwards, leaving  thefe,  they  advanced 
forwards,  and  approached  each  other,  at- 
tended only  by  an  interpreter.  Annibal 
firft  faluted  Scipio,  and  began  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

Well  would  it  have  been,  if  the 
Romans  had  never  coveted  any  thing 
beyond  the  extent  of  Italy,  nor  the  Car-* 
thaginians  beyond  that  of  Africk;  but 
had  both  of  them  remained  contented 
with  the  pcfTeffion  of  thofe  fair  empires, 
which  nature  itfelf  feems  indeed  to  have 
circumfcribed  with  feparate  bounds.  But 
fince  we  engaged  in  war  againft  each 
other,  firft  to  acquire  the  fovereignty  of 
Sicily,  and  afterwards  that  of  Spain  ;  fince 
at  laft,  like  men  infatuated  by  fortune, 
we  advanced  fo  far  together  in  our  pre- 
pofterous  courfe,  as  to  bring  even  the 
fafety  of  our  own  native  feats  into  alter- 
nate 
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mte  danger;  that  danger  which  you  have 
fo  lately  known,  and  to  which  we  alfo  at 
this  moment  are  expofed  ;  what  now  re- 
mains, but  to  endeavour,  by  ourfelves, 
to  deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Gods,  and 
find  fome  means,  if  it  be  poffible,  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  this  moft  obftinate  conten- 
tion. I  for  my  part,  who  have  feen  in  the 
courfe  of  a  long  experience  the  great  in- 
conftancy  of  fortune,  with  how  flight  a 
turn  fee  effefts  on  either  fide  the  greateft 
changes,  and  that  flie  fports  with  us  con- 
tinually as  with  children,  am  moft  ready 
to  confent  to  a  peace.  But  much  do  I 
fear,  that  you,  Publius,  who  ftill  are  in 
the  flower  of  your  age,  whofe  d^figns  both 
in  Spain  and  Africk  have  all  been  attend- 
ed with  fuccefs,  and  who  have  never  hi- 
therto been  driven  back  again  in  your 
courfe  by  any  adverfe  blaft,  will  be  in- 
clined to  different  fentiment^,  and  not  be 
moved  by  my  perfuafions,  how  w^orthy 
foever  they  may  be  'of  credit.  Yet  con- 
lider  only  and  obferve,  at  leaft  in  one  ex- 
ample, the  inftability  of  human  affairs. 
An  example,  not  drawn  from  dift:ant 
times,  but  w*hich  is  prefent  now  to  your 
eyes.  In  a  word,  view  it  in  me  who  ani 
before  you.  I  am  thatAnnibal,  who  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Cannae  w^as  mafter  ofalmoft 
6  the 
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the  whole  of  Italy;  and,  having  advanced 
not  long  afterv^ards  in  to  the  very  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  fixed  my  camp  vs^ithin 
forty  ftadia  only  of  the  city,  and  delibe- 
rated with  myfelf  in  what  manner  I  fhould 
difpofe  of  you  and  of  your  country.  Be- 
hold me  now,  returned  back  again  to  A- 
frick,  and  holding  a  conference  with  you 
a  Roman,  concerning  my  own  fafety,  and 
that  of  all  the  Carthaginians.    Let  this 
example  incline  you  to  embrace  mode- 
rate fentiments ;  and  to  judge  in  this  con- 
juncture, as  it  becomes  a  man  to  judge: 
that  is,  to  choofe  always  the  greateft  good, 
and  the  leaft  of  evils.    And  furely  no  man 
of  fenfe  would  ever  voluntarily  meet  the 
danger  to  which  you  are  now  expofed. 
For  if  you  fhould  gain  the  victory  in 
the  prefent  battle,  you  will  add  but  little 
either  to  the  reputation  of  y«ur  country, 
or  your  own.    But,  if  you  fhould  be  con- 
quered, the  whole  fame,  and  glory  of  all 
your  former  aftions  will  be  for  ever  lofl. 
What  then  is  the  purpofe  of  this  dif- 
courfe  ?  It  is  to  inform  you,   that  the 
countries  which  have  been  the  objedrs  of 
our  wars,  Sardinia,   Sicily,   and  Spain, 
fhall  be  yielded  to  the  Romans :  and  that 
the  Carthaginians  at  no  future  time  fhall 
attempt  to  recover  by  arms  the  pofTeflion 

of 
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of  thofe  territories^  To  the  Romans 
likevvife  (hall  belong  all  the  iflands,  which 
lie  between  Sicily  and  Africk.  Thefe  con- 
ditions, while  they  leave  Carthage  in  fe- 
curity,  are  at  the  fame  time,  in  my  opi- 
nion, highly  honourable,  both  to  yourfelf 
and  to  all  the  Romans/' 

Here  Annibal  ended  his  difcourfe  :  and 
Scipio  anfwered  in  the  following  words  : 

It  was  well  known,  he  faid,  that 
the  Carthaginians,  and  not  the  Romans, 
were  the  caufe  both  of  the  war  of  Sicily, 
and  of  that  of  Spain  :  that  Annibal  him- 
felf  was  moft  perfeftly  acquainted  with 
this  truth  :  and  that  the  Gods  alfo  had 
born  teftimony  to  it,  by  turning  the  fuc- 
cefs  to  the  fide,  not  of  thofe  who  had  un- 
juftly  attacked,  but  of  thofe  who  had 
taken  arms  in  their  own  defence."  He 
then  added  likewife  ;  that  no  man  was 
more  ftrongly  impreffed  than  himfelf, 
with  ajuft  fenfe  of  the  inftability  of  for- 
tune, and  the  uncertain  courfe  of  human 
affairs.  But  with  refpedl,  continued 
he,  to  the  terms  which  you  offer  ^  if,  be- 
fore the  Romans  had  come  into  Africk, 
you  had  retired  from  Italy,  and  propofed 
to  us  the  fame  conditions  of  peace,  ^ou 
would  not  perhaps  have  been  difappoint- 
cd  in  your  hopes.   At  this  time,  when 

you 
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^0\x  Have  been  forced  moft  reludantly  td 
abandon  Italy,  and  we  on  the  other  hand 
have  pafled  over  into  Africk,  and  have 
rendered  ourfelves  the  mailers  of  all  the 
open  country,  it  is  clear  that  the  ftate  of 
affairs  is  very  confiderably  changed.  But, 
befide  this  difference,  there  is  fomething 
alfo  of  much  gfeaiter  moment.  When 
your  countrymen  were  defeated,  and  fued 
for  peace,  we  refufed  not  to  accede  to 
their  requeft.  A  treaty  was  franied  in 
writing;  which,  befide  thofe  conceffions 
which  you  have  now  propofed,  contain- 
ed alfo  the  following  articles.  That  the 
Carthaginians  fliould  reftore  without  ran- 
fdnb  all  the  Roman  prifoners ;  fhould  de-^ 
liver  up  to  us  their  decked  fhips ;  {hould 
pay  a  fum  of  five  thoufand  talents ;  andjl 
in  the  laft  place,  that  they  fliould  give 
hofl:ages  for  the  performance  of  all  that 
was  impofed.  Such  were  the  conditions, 
to  which  we  on  both  fides  gave  confent. 
We  then  deputed  jointly  fome  ambaflTa- 
dours  to  Rome,  to  lay  the  treaty  before 
the  fenate  and  the  people  :  on  our  part  in- 
timating, that  we  approved  of  the  condi- 
tions; the  Carthaginians,  on  the  other 
hand,  requefting  even  with  entreaty  that 
they  might  be  accepted.  They  were  ^c^ 
cordingly  admitted  by  the  fenate,  and 
Vol.  IV.  L  were 
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were  ratified  by  the  people.  But  no  fooner 
had  the  Carthaginians  obtained  what  they 
defired,  than  they  annul!  at  once  the 
whole  treaty  by  an  ad:ion  of  the  groffeft 
perfidy.  After  fuch  a  condudt,  what  re- 
mains to  be  done  ?  Put  yourfelf  in  my 
place,  and  anfwer.  Shall  we  releafe  them 
now  from  all  the  hcavieft  of  the  condi- 
tions that  were  before  impofed?  This 
would  indeed  be  an  admirable  method, 
by  beftowing  a  reward  upon  their  trea-? 
chery,  to  teach  them  to  deceive  in  future 
times  the  perfons  by  whom  they  have 
been  obliged.  Or  think  you,  if  they 
could  obtain  their  wifli,  that  they  would 
hold  themfelves  indebted  to  us  for  the 
favour  ?  They  before  obtained  what  with 
the  moft  earned  fupplication  they  de- 
fired.  And  yet  no  fooner  had  they  con-? 
ceived  fome  faint  hopes  from  your  re- 
turn, than  they  again  difclofed  their 
enmity,  and  renewed  hoftilities  againft 
us.  If  you  had  added  therefore  fomecon-- 
ditions  iiill  more  rigorous,  the  treaty 
might  have  been  once  more  carried  be- 
fore the  Roman  people.  But  fince  you 
have  detradted  even  from  thofe  that  were 
admitted,  the  terms  which  you  now  pro- 
poit  cannot  fo  much  as  be  referred  to 
their  ccnfideration.  To  what  then  tends 
6  alfQ 
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alfo  my  difcourfe  ?  It  is  to  acquaint  you  ^ 
that  you  either  muft  fubmit  yourfelves 
and  your  country  to  us  at  difcretion,  or 
muft  conquer  us  in  a  battle.''  After  thefe 
difcourfes,  which  left  no  hopes  of  an  ac- 
commodation, the  two  Generals  parted 
from  each  other,  and  retired. 

On  the  following  day,  as  foon  as  the 
dawn  appeared,  they  drew  out  their 
forces  on  both  fides,  and  prepared  to  en- 
gage :  the  Carthaginians,  for  their  own 
fafety  and  the  pofleffion  of  Africk ;  the 
Romans,  for  the  fovereignty  of  the  whole, 
and  for  univerfal  empire.  Is  there  any 
one  that  can  forbear  to  paufe  at  this  part 
of  the  ftory,  or  remain  unmoved  by  the 
relation  ?  Never  were  there  feen  more 
warlike  nations :  never  more  able  Gene« 
rals,  or  more  completely  exercifed  in  all 
the  art  and  difciple  of  war :  never  w^as  a 
greater  prize  propofed  by  fortune^  thaa 
that  which  was  now  laid  before  the  com- 
batants. For  it  was  not  Africk  alone,  or 
Italy,  that  waited  to  reward  the  conquer- 
purs;  but  th^  entire  dominion  of  the 
whole  known  world.  And  this  indeed 
was  not  long  afterwards  the  event,  Sci- 
pio  drew  up  Jiis  army  in  battle  in  the  foU 
lowing  manner.  He  placed  in  the  firft 
line  the  Haflati,  leaving  intervals  be- 
L  2  tween 
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tween  the  cohorts.  In  the  fecond,  the 
Principes  :  but  pofted  their  cohorts,  not, 
as  the  Roman  cuftom  was,  oppofite  to 
the  intervals,  but  behind  the  cohorts  of  , 
the  former  line,  and  at  a  confiderable  di- 
ftance  from  them,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  elephants  that  were  in  the 
Carthaginian  army.  Laft  of  all,  in  the 
third  line,  he  drew  up  the  Triarii.  Upon 
the  left  wing  he  ftationed  Caius  Laslius, 
with  the  cavalry  of  Italy ;  and  Maflaniffa 
and  the  Numidians  upon  the  right.  The 
intervals  of  the  firft  line  he  filled  with 
companies  of  the  light-armed  troops :  who 
was  ordered  to  begin  the  adion ;  and,  if 
they  fliould  find  themfelves  too  violently 
prefTed  by  the  elephants,  that  the  fwifteft 
of  them  fhould  retire  through  the  ftrait 
intervals,  to  the  rear  of  all  the  army;  and 
the  reft,  if  they  fhould  be  intercepted  on 
their  way,  diredl  their  courfe  to  the  right 
or  left,  along  the  open  diftances  that 
were  between  the  lines.  When  his  dif- 
pofition  was  thus  completed,  be  went 
round  to  all  the  troops,  and  harangued 
them  in  few  words,  but  fuch  as  the  oc- 
cafion  feemed  to  require. 

Remember,  faid  he,  your  former 
viflories ;  and  fhew  now  a  courage  wor- 
thy of  yourfelves  and  of  your  country. 

Let 
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Let  it  be  ever  prefent  to  your  view,  thati 
by  gaining  the  vidtory  in  this  battle,  you 
not  only  v^ill  become  the  mafters  of  all 
Africk,  but  fecure  to  Rome  the  undif- 
puted  fovereignty  of  the  reft  of  the  world. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  (hould  be 
conquered,  they  who  fall  bravely  in  the 
a<5lion,  will  obtain  an  honour  far  more 
glorious  than  any  rights  of  fepulture,  the 
honour  of  dying  for  their  country:  while 
thofe  that  fhall  efcape,  muft  be  con- 
demned to  pafs  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  in  the  extremity  of  difgrace  and  mi- 
fery.  For  Africk  will  afford  no  place  of 
fafety  ;  and,  if  you  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Carthaginians,  what  your  condition 
muft  be,  your  own  reafon  will  eafily  in- 
ftrud:  you  to  forefee.  But  may  none  of 
you  ever  know  it  by  experience.  When 
fortune  then,  continued  he,  has  offered 
to  us  upon  either  fide  fo  noble  a  prize, 
isniverfal  empire  or  a  glorious  death,  how 
loft  muft  we  be  both  to  honour  and  to 
fenfe,  if  we  fhould  reje(5t  thefe  the  great- 
eft  of  goods,  and  choofe,  through  a  deiire 
of  life,  the  moft  infupportable  of  evils. 
When  you  advance  therefore  againft  the 
enemy,  carry  that  refolution  with  you  in- 
to adlion,  which  is  fure  always  to  fur- 
mount  the  ftrongeft  refiftance.  Be  de- 
L  3  termined 
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termined  either  to  conquer  or  to  die. 
Retain  not  fo  much  as  a  thought  of  life. 
With  fuch  fentiments,  the  vidory  cannot 
fail  to  be  your  own." 

Such  was  the  harangue  of  vScipio.  An- 
hibal,  on  his  part,  having  placed  the  ele- 
phants, more  than  eighty  in  number,  at 
the  head  of  all  the  army,  formed  his  firfl 
line  of  the  mercenaries  5    who  were  a 
mixed  multitude  of  Gauls,  LigurianSj 
Balearics,  and  Maurufians,  and  amount- 
ed  together   to  about  twelve  thoufand 
men.    Behind  thefe  were  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  the  fubjedl  Africans.  The  third 
line  was  compofed  of  the  troops  which 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  Italy ; 
and  was  placed  at  the  diftance  of  more 
than  a  ftadium  from  the  fecond  line.  1  he 
cavalry  was  ported  upon  the  wings  :  that 
of  the  Numidian  auxiliaries  upon  the 
left  I  and  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  upori 
the  right.   He  ordered  the  officers  who 
commanded  the  diiierent  bodies  of  the 
mercenaries,   to  exhort  feverally  their 
oWn  foldiersj  and  to  encourage  them  to 
be  affured  of  vidlory,  fince  they  were 
now  joined  by  Annibal  and  his  veteran 
Forces.    The  leaders  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans were  inftruded  on  the  other  hand,  to 
lay  before  their  view  the  fatal  confe- 

qucnces 
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qucnces  of  a  defeat ;  and  to  enumerate  all 
the  evils,  to  which  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren would  be  expofed.  And  while  thefe 
orders  were  obeyed,  he  himfelf  going 
round  to  his  own  troops,  addrefled  them 
with  the  greateft  earneftnefs^  and  in 
words  like  thefci 

Remember,  foldiers,  that  we  have 
now  born  arms  together  during  the  courfe 
of  fcventeen  years.  Remember  in  how 
many  battles  we  have  been  engaged  a- 
gainft  the  Romans.  Conquerours  in  them 
all,  we  have  not  left  to  the  Romans  even 
the  fmalleft  hope,  that  they  ever  fhould 
be  able  to  defeat  us.  Butbefide  the  other 
innumerable  actions  in  which  we  always 
obtained  the  vidlory,  remember  alfo, 
above  all  the  reft,  the  battle  of  Trebia, 
which  we  fuftained  againft  the  father  of 
that  very  General  who  now  commands 
the  Roman  army  ;  the  battle  of  Thrafy- 
mene,  againft  Flaminius ;  and  that  of 
Cannae,  againft  iEmilius.  The  adtion, 
in  which  we  are  now  ready  to  engage,  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  thofe  great  bat- 
tles, with  refp'edl  either  to  the  number, 
or  the  courage  of  the  troops.  For  turn 
how  your  eyes  upon  the  forces  of  the 
enemy.  Not  only  they  are  fewer;  they 
fcarcely  make  even  a  diminutive  part  of 
L  4  the 
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the  numbers  againfl:  which  we  were  then 
Engaged.  Nor  is  the  difference  lefs  with 
refpedl  to  courage.  The  former  were 
troops  whofe  llrength  was  intire,  and 
who  had  never  been  difl^ieartened  by  any 
defeat.  But  thefe  before  us  are  either  the 
children  of  the  former,  or  the  wretched 
remains  of  thofe  very  men  whom  we  fub- 
dued  in  Italy,  and  who  have  fo  often  fled 
before  us.  Lofe  not  then,  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  the  glory  of  your  General,  and 
your  own.  Preferve  the  name  which 
you  have  acquired  :  and  confirm  the  opi- 
nion which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  that 
you  are  never  to  be  conquered.** 

When  the  Generals  had  thus  on  botfi 
fides  harangued  their  troops,  and  the  Nu- 
inidian  cavalry  for  fome  time  had  been 
engaged  in  fkirmifliing  againfl:  each  other, 
all  things  being  now  ready,  Annibal  or- 
dered the  elephants  to  be  led  againfl  the 
enemy.  But  the  noife  of  the  horns  and 
trumpets,  founding  together  on  every 
fide,  fo  affrighted  fome  of  thefe  beafts, 
that  they  turned  back  with  violence 
againfl:  their  own  Numidians,  and  threw 
them  into  fuch  diforder,  that.  Mafl!a- 
niffa  difperfed  without  much  difficulty 
that  whole  body  of  cavalry  which  was  on 
the  left  of  the  Carthaginian  army.  The 
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reft  of  the  elephants,  encountering  with 
the  light-armed  forces  of  the  Romans  in 
the  fpace  that  was  between  the  armies, 
iuffered  much  in  the  conflift,  and  made 
great  havock  alfo  among  the  enemy  :  till 
at  laft,  having  loft  all  courage,  fome  of 
them  took  their  way  through  the  inter- 
vals of  the  Roman  army,  which  afforded 
an  open  and  fafe  paflage  for  them,  as 
Scipio  wifely  had  forefeen  and  the  reft, 
direding  their  courfe  to  the  right,  were 
chafed  by  darts  from  the  cavalry,  till  they 
were  driven  quite  out  of  the  field.  But 
as  they  occafioncd  likewife  fome  diforder 
upon  their  own  right  wing  in  their  flight, 
Laelius  alfo  feized  that  moment  to  fall 
upon  the  Carthaginian  Cavalry  :  and  hav- 
ing forced  them  to  turn  their  backs,  he 
followed  clofely  after  them ;  while  Maf- 
faniffa  on  his  fide  was  purfuing  the  Nu- 
midian  cavalry  with  no  lefs  ardour. 

And  now  the  heavy-armed  forces  on 
both  fides  advanced  to  adlion  with  a  flow 
and  fteady  pace :  thofe  troops  alone  ex- 
cepted, which  had  returned  with  Anni- 
bal  from  Italy ;  and  which  remained  ftill 
in  the  ftation  in  which  they  at  firft  were 
placed.  As  foon  as  they  were  near,  the 
Romans,  fliouting  all  together,  according 
to  their  cuftom,  and  rattling  their  fwords 
^    •  7  againft 
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againft  their  bucklers,  threw  themfelvcs 
\jpon  the  enemy.  On  the  other  fide,  the 
Carthaginian  mercenaries  advanced  to 
the  charge  with  confufed  and  undiftin- 
guifhable  cries.  For  as  they  had  been 
drawn  together,  as  we  have  faid,  from 
different  countries,  there  was  not  among 
them,  as  the  poet  exprefles  it, 

One  voice,  one  language  found  : 
But  founds  difcordant  as  their  various 
tribes  *• 

In  this  firft  onfet,  as  the  combatants 
were  fo  clofely  joined,  that  they  were  un- 
able to  make  ufe  of  their  fpears,  or  even 
of  their  fwords,  and  maintained  the  ac- 
tion hand  to  hand,  and  man  to  man  ;  the 
mercenaries,  by  their  boldnefs  and  dexte- 
rity, obtained  at  firfl  the  advantage,  and 
wounded  many  of  the  Romans.  But  the 
latter,  affifted  by  the  excellence  of  their 
difpofition  and  the  nature  of  their  arms, 
prelfed  forward,  and  ftill  gained  ground  3 
being  fupported  alfo  by  the  reft  of  their 
own  army,  who  followed  and  encouraged 
them  from  behind.  The  mercenaries  on 
the  other  hand  were  neither  followed  nor 

•Iliad.  I  v.. 437. 

fup- 
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fupported.   For  the  Carthaginians  that 
were  behind  them  came  not  near  to  affift 
them  in  the  adtion,  but  ftood  like  men 
who  had  loft  all  courage.   At  laft  there- 
fore the  ftrangers  turned  their  backs : 
and,  thinking  themfelves  manifeftly  to 
have  been  deferted  by  their  own  friends, 
they  fell,  ^s  they  retired,  upon  the  Car- 
thaginians that  were  behind,  and  killed 
them.   The  latter  however  fell  not,  with- 
out a  brave  and  vigorous  defence*  For 
being  thus  unexpedledly  attacked,  and 
compelled  to  fight  both  with  their  own 
mercenaries  and  with  the  Romans,  they 
exerted  their  utmoft  efforts,  and  engag- 
ing with  a  frantick  and  dxfordered  rage, 
made  a  promifcuou«  flaughter  of  friends 
and  enemies.   Amidft  this  confufion,  the 
Haftati  alfo  #ere  fo  prelfed  that  they  were 
Forced  to  break  their  ranks.    But  the 
leaders  of  the  Principes,  perceiving  the 
diforder,  brought  up  their  troops  clofe 
behind  to  fupport  them :  fo  that,  in  the 
end,  the  greateft  part  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  the  mercenaries  were  deftroyed 
in  the  place;  partly  by  themfelves,  and 
partly  by  the  Haftati*   Annibal  would 
not  fuffer  the  reft  that  efcaped  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  third  line  towards  which 
they  fled;  but  ordered  theforemoft  ranks 

to 
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to  point  their  fpears  againft  them  as  they 
approached.  They  were  forced  therefore 
to  retire  along  the  wings  into  the  open 
phiin, 

As  the  whole  ground,  that  was  between 
the  forces  which  now  remained,  was  co- 
vered with  blood,  and  flaughter,  and 
dead  bodies,  the  Roman  General  was  in 
no  fmall  degree  perplexed ;  being  appre- 
henfive  that  this  obftacle  would  prevent 
him  from  obtaining  a  complete  and  per- 
fed:  victory.  For  it  feemed  to  be  no  eafy 
thing,  to  lead  on  the  troops,  without 
breaking  their  ranks,  over  bleeding  and 
llippery  carcafes,  thrown  one  upon  an- 
other ;  and  over  arms,  which  were  fcat- 
tered  in  confufion,  and  prepofteroufly  in- 
termingled with  the  heaps  of  the  dead. 
Having  ordered  the  wounded  however  to 
be  carried  into  the  rear  of  the  army,  he 
called  back  the  Haftati  from  the  purfuit, 
and  drew  them  up  in  order  as  they  re- 
turned, in  the  forepart  of  the  ground 
upon  which  the  adion  had  paffed,  and 
the  oppofite  to  the  centre  of  the  enemy. 
He  then  commanded  the  Principes  and 
the  Triarii  to  clofe  their  ranks  ;  to  form  a 
wing  on  either  fide  3  and  to  advance  over 
the  dead.  And  when  thefe  troops,  hav- 
ing furmountcd  all  the  intermediate  obfta- 
'  ^  cles. 
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cles,  were  coriie  into  the  fame  line  with 
the  Haftati,  the  adion  was  then  begun 
on  both  fides  with  the  greatefl  eagernefs 
and  ardour.  As  the  numbers  were  near- 
ly equal ;  as  the  fentiments,  the  courage, 
and  the  arms  on  both  fides  were  the  fame ; 
the  battle  remained  for  a  long  time  doubt- 
ful. For  fo  obftinate  was  the  contention, 
that  the  men  all  fell  in  the  place  in  which 
they  fought.  But  Laelius  and  MafTanifTa, 
returning  back  from  the  purfuit  of  the 
routed  cavalry,  arrived  moft  providential- 
ly in  the  very  moment  in  which  their  af- 
fiftance  was  chiefly  wanted,  and  fell  upon 
the  rear  of  Annibal.  The  greatefl:  part 
therefore  of  his  troops  were  now  flaugh- 
tered  in  their  ranks.  And,  among  thofe 
that  fled,  a  very  fmall  number  only  were 
able  to  efcape  ;  as  they  were  followed 
clofely  by  the  cavalry  through  an  open 
country.  Above  fifteen  hundred  of  the 
Romans  fell  in  the  adtion.  But,  on  the 
fide  of  the  (Jarthaginians,  more  than 
twenty  thoufand  were  killed ;  and  almofl: 
an  equal  number  taken  prifoners.  Such 
was  the  battle  between  Annibal  and  Sci- 
pio  :  the  battle  which  gave  to  the  Ro- 
mans the  fovereignty  of  the  world. 

When  the  aftion  was  ended,  Publius, 
after  he  had  for  fome  time  purfued  thofe 

that 
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that  fled,  and  pillaged  the  camp  of  the 
Carthaginians,  returned  back  to  his  own 
camp.  Annibal,  with  a  fmall  number 
ofhorfemen,  continued  his  retreat  with-^ 
out  flopping,  and  arrived  fafe  at  Adru- 
metum :  having  performed,  upon  this 
occafion,  all  that  was  poflible  to  be  done 
by  a  brave  and  experienced  General.  For 
firft,  he  entered  into  a  conference  with 
his  enemy  j  and  endeavoured  by  himfelf 
alone  to  terminate  the  difpute.  Nor  was 
this  any  difhonour  to  his  former  vi(5lories : 
but  fhewed  only,  that  he  was  diffident 
pf  fortune  :  and  willing  to  fecure  himfelf 
againft  the  ftrange  and  unexpefted  acci- 
dents which  happen  in  war.  In  the  bat- 
tle afterwards,  fo  well  had  he  difpofed 
things  for  the  adion,  that  no  General^ 
ufing  even  the  fame  arms,  and  the  fame 
order  of  battle  as  the  Romans,  could  have 
engaged  them  with  greater  advantage. 
The  order  of  the  Romans  in  battle  is  very 
difficult  to  be  broken ;  becaufe  the  whole 
army  in  general,  as  well  as  each  parti- 
cular body,  is  ready  always  to  prefect  a 
front  to  their  enemies,  on  which  fide  fo- 
ever  they  appear,  For  the  cohorts  by  a 
^ngle  movement  turn  themtelves  togCT 
^her,  as  the  occafion  requires,  towards 
fhe  fide  fron:i  whence  the  attack  is  made. 
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Add  to  this,  that  their  arms  alfo  are  well 
contrived,  both  for  protedlion  and  of- 
fence :  their  bucklers  being  large  in  fize ; 
and  their  fwords  ftrong,  and  not  eafily 
injured  by  the  ftroke.  Upon  thefe  ac- 
counts, they  are  very  terrible  in  adtion, 
and  are  not  to  be  conquered  without  great 
difficulty.  But  Annibal  oppofed  to  each 
of  thefe  advantages  the  moft  efFedual  ob- 
ftacles  that  it  was  poffible  for  reafon  to 
,  contrive.  He  had  collefted  together  a 
great  number  of  elephants,  and  ftationed 
them  in  the  front  of  his  army  >  that  they 
Plight  difti^rb  the  order  of  the  enemy, 
and  difperfe  their  ranks.  By  poftingthe 
mercenaries  in  the  firft  line,  and  the  Car- 
thaginians afterwards  in  a  line  behind 
them,  he  hoped  to  difable  the  Romans  by 
fatigue,  before  the  battle  fiiould  be 
brought  to  the  laft  decifion ;  and  render 
their  fwords  ufeiefs  by  continual  ilaughter. 
As  he  had  thus  placed  the  Carthaginians 
alfo  between  two  lines,  he  compelled 
them  to  fland  ;  and,  as  the  poet  has  faid. 

Forced  them  by  ftrong  ne^effity  to  fight? 
Hovveyer  loth 

•  Iliad.  IV.  30, 


In 
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In  the  lad  place,  he  drew  up  the  braveft 
and  the  finneft  of  his  troops  at  a  diftance 
from  the  reft  :  that,  obferving  from  afaf 
the  progrefs  of  the  action,  and  poffeffing 
their  whole  ftrength  as  well  as  their  cour- 
age intire,  they  mght  feize  the  moft  fa- 
vourable moment,  and  fall  with  vigour 
upon  the  enemy.  If  therefore,  when  he 
had  thus  employed  all  poflible  precau- 
tions to  fecure  the  vidlory,  he  was  now 
for  the  firft  time  conquered,  he  may- 
very  well  be  pardoned.  For  fortune 
fometimes  counteradls  the  deligns  of  va- 
liant men.  Sometimes  againj  according 
to  the  proverb, 

A  brave  man  by  a  braver  Is  fubdued. 

And  this  indeed  it  was,  which  muft  be 
allowed  to  have  happened  upon  the  pre- 
fent  occafion. 
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EXTRACT  the  SECOND. 

^be  Chrthtginiam  in  the  mojl  abjcB  manner 
fue  for  p'^ace\    The  cenditiohs  Upon  which 
it  is  granted  by  5<:ipio.    The  fentiments  of 
AnntbdU  end  his  behaviour  in  the  fenate 
of  Carthage^  ijpon  this  o~ccaJion\ 

WHEN  men,  iii  lamenting  the 
wretchednefs  of  their  fortune3> 
exceed  iii  their  adidns  all  the  cuftomary 
^brms  of  griefs  if  their  behaviour  feerns  to 
be  the  ieffedt  of  genuine  pafliori,  and  to 
larife  only  froni  tile  greatneft  of  their  ca- 
laolities,  we  are  all  ready  to  be  moved  by 
the  ftrangenefs  of  the  fight,  and  can  nei- 
ther fee  nor  Hear  them  without  cbmmife- 
i-ating  their  coiiditiori.  But  if  thefe  ap- 
i)earailces  arc  feigrled,  and  affumed  only 
with  art  intention  to  deceive^  inftead  of 
compaffion,  they  excite  indignation  and 
difguft.  Add  this  Was  now  what  hap- 
pened; with  refpeft  to  the  Carthaginian 
ambaffadours.  Publius  told  them  in  few 
words  5  That,  with  regard  to  tJierii- 
felves,  they  had  clearly  no  pretenfions  to 
be  treated  with  gentlenefs  or  favour: 
Yoh,  IV.  M  fince. 
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iince,  by  their  own  acknowledgement, 
they  had  at  firft  begun  the  war  againft 
the  Romans,  by  attacking  Saguntum  in 
contempt  of  treaties;  and  now  lately 
again  had  violated  the  articles  of  a  con- 
vention, which  they  had  ratified  in  writ- 
ing, and  bound  themfelves  by  oaths  to 
obferve.  That  the  Romans,  however,  as 
well  upon  their  own  account,  as  in  con- 
lideration  alfo  of  the  common  condition 
and  fortune  of  humanity,  had  refolved  to 
difplay  towards  them  upon  this  occafion 
a  generous  clemency.  That  fuch  indeed 
it  muft  appear  to  themfelves  to  be,  if 
they  would  view  all  circumftances  in  a 
proper  light.  For,  fince  fortune,  having 
firft  precluded  them,  by  the  means  of  their 
own  perfidious  condudl,  from  every  claim 
to  mercy  or  to  pardon,  had  now  thrown 
them  wholly  into  the  power  of  their  ene- 
mies ;  no  hardfhips  which  they  fhould  be 
forced  to  fuffer,  no  conditions  which 
(hould  be  impofed.,  no  conceflions  which 
fhould  be  exacted  from  them,  could  be 
confidered  as  rigorous  or  fevere :  but  ra* 
ther  it  muft  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  a- 
ftoniftiment,  if  any  article  of  favour 
fhould  be  yielded  to  them."  After  this 
difcourfe  he  recitejd  firft  the  conditions  of 
^indulgence  which   he   was  willing  to 

grant; 
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grant ;  and  afterwards  thofe  of  rigour,  ta 
which  they  were  required  to  fubmit.  The 
terms  which  he  propofed  to  them  were 
thefe  : 

*^  That  they  fhould  retain  all  the  cities 
which  they  held  in  Africk,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  laft  war  which  they  had 
made  againfl  the  Romans  5  and  all  the 
lands  likevvife  which  they  had  anciently 
poflelfed,  together  with  the  cattle,  the 
men,  and  the  goods  that  were  upon  them. 
That  from  the  prefent  day  all  hoftilities 
againft  them  fhould  ceafe.  That  they 
fhould  be  governed  by  their  own  laws  and 
cufloms  ^  and  not  receive  any  garrifor^ 
from  the  Romans."  Such  were  the  ar- 
ticles of  favour :  the  others,  of  a  contra^ 
ry  kind,  were  thefe  : 

That  the  Carthaginians  fhould  re- 
flore  all  that  they  had  taken  unjufllyfrom 
the  Romans,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  truce.  That  they  fhould  fend  bacfe 
all  the  prifoners  and  deferters,  that  had  at 
any  time  fallen  into  their  hands.  That 
they  fhould  deliver  up  all  their  long  vef- 
fels,  ten  triremes  only  excepted;  and 
likewife  their  elephants.  That  they 
fhould  not  make  war  at  any  time  qpoi) 
any  flate  out  of  Africk  :  nor  upon  any  in 
Africlc,  without  the  coqfent  of  the  Ro- 
M  2  nians. 
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iTifins.  That  they  Hiould  reftore  to  king 
MnilaniOa  the  houfes,  lands,  and  cities, 
and  every  thing  belides,  that  had  belong- 
ed to  him,  or  to  his  anceftors,  within 
the  limits  which  fliould  hereafter  be  de- 
clared. That  they  fhould  furnidi  the  Ro- 
man army  with  corn  lufficient  for  three 
months  ;  and  pay  alfo  the  ftipends  of  the 
troops,  till  an  anfwer  fliould  be  received 
from  Rome,  confirming  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty.  That  they  (hould  pay  ten 
thoufand  talents  of  filver,  in  the  courfe  of 
fifty  years ;  bringing  two  hundred  Euboic 
talents  every  year.  That,  as  a  fecurity 
for  their  fidelity,  they  fliould  give  a  hun- 
dred hoftages :  which  flaould  be  chofen 
by  the  Roman  General  out  of  all  their 
youth,  between  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
of  thirty  years/' 

As  foon  as  Publlus  had  finifhe^i  the  re- 
€ital  of  tbefe  articles,  the  amballadours  re- 
turned back  in  hafte  to  Carthage,  and  re- 
ported the  terms  that  were  propofed. 
Upon  this  oceafion,  when  one  of  the 
fenators  was  going  to  objedl  to  the  con- 
ditions, and  had  begun  to  fpeak>  Anni^ 
bal^  k  is  faid,  ftepped  forwai-ds,  and  tak- 
ing kold  of  the  man,  dragged  him  down 
from  his  feat  And,  when  the  reft  oi 
the  fenate  appeared  to  be  much  difpleafed 
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at  an  aftlon  fo  iiijurious  to  thecudoms  of 
that  aflembly,  he  again  flood  up,  and  faid. 
That  he  might  well  be  excufed,  if  hi3 
ignorance  had  led  him  to  offend  againfl: 
any  of  their  eftabhllied  forms.  That 
they  knew,  that  he  had  left  his  country 
when  he  was  only  nine  years  old ;  and 
had  now  returned  to  it  again  at  the  age 
of  more  than  forty-five.  He  intreated 
them  therefore,  not  fo  much  to  confider^, 
whether  he  had  violated  any  cuftom,  as 
whether  he  had  been  moved  by  a  real 
concern  for  the  diflrefied  condition  of  his 
country.  That  what  he  had  feit  upon 
that  account  was  indeed  the  true  caufe  of 
his  offence.  For  that  it  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  moft  aftonifliing  thing,  ^nd  alto- 
gether prepoflerous,  that  any  Carthagi- 
nian, not  ignorant  of  all  which  their  flate 
in  general,  as  well  as  particular  men,  had 
deiigned  again  ft  the  Romans,  fi^oidd  not 
be  ready  to  worfliip  his  good  fortune, 
when,  having  fallen  into  their  power,  he 
aiow  found  himfelf  treated  by  them  with 
fo  great  clemency.  That  if  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  been  afked  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore, what  their  country  muft  expedl  to 
fufFer,  if  they  ihouid  be  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  they  would  not  have  been  able 
to  make  any  anfwer  :  fo  great,  fo  excef- 
M  3  five 
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five  were  the  calamities  which  were  then 
in  prolpeft.  He  begged  therefore,  that 
they  would  not  now  bring  the  conditions 
into  any  debate,  but  admit  them  with 
Unanimous  confent  :  offering  facrilices  at 
the  fame  time  to  the  gods  ;  and  joining 
all  together  in  their  prayers,  that  the  trea- 
ty might  be  ratified  by  the  Roman  peo^ 
pie."  This  advice  appeared  to  be  fo  fen- 
fible,  and  fo  well  fuited  to  the  prefent 
exigency,  that  the  fenate  refolved  to  con- 
fent to  a  peace  upon  the  terms  which  have 
been  mentioned;  and  immediately  fent 
away  fome  ambaffadours  to  conclude  the 
treaty. 


EX- 
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EXTRACT  the  THIRD. 

7he  unjujl  defigns  of  Philip  and  Anflachus 
againji  yoimg  Ptolemy  :  with  a  reJleBion 
m  the  manner  in  which  thoje  princes  aj"  t 
ter  wards  were  punijljed. 

IT  is  ftrange  to  confider,  that,  as  long 
as  Ptolemy  lived,  Philip  and  Antio- 
chus  were  ready  always  to  fupport  him, 
though  he  wanted  not  their  alQftance : 
and  yet  no  fooner  was  he  dead,  and  had 
left  an  infant  fon,  than  thefe  princes, 
whofe  duty  it  was,  according  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  to  maintain  the  child  in  the 
poffefljon  of  his  kingdom,  combined  to- 
gether to  {hare  his  dominions  between 
themfelves,  and  to  deftroy  the  helplefs 
orphan.  Nor  did  they  even  endeavour, 
like  other  tyrants,  to  cover  the  iliame  of 
this  proceeding,  fo  much  as  with  the 
flighteft  pretext  :  but  profecuted  their 
defign  with  fuch  barefaced  and  brutal  vio- 
lence, as  made  the  faying  very  applica- 
ble to  them,  which  is  commonly  ufed 
concerning  fAihcs  ;  that  the  deftruQion  of 
the  fmall,  though  they  are  all  of  them  of 
M  4  the 
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the  fame  kind,  is  the  life  and  nourifh- 
ment  of  the  great.  We  need  only  ta 
turn  our  eyes  indeed  upon  the  treaty  that 
was  made  between  the  two  kings  upon 
this  occafion  :  and  we  fliall  behold,  as 
in  a  glafs,  the  ftrongeft  pidlure  of  their 
avowed  impiety,  their  favage  inhuma- 
nity, and  their  ambition  extended  be- 
yond all  bounds.  If  any  one  however 
fliould  be  difpofed  to  cenfure  fortune,  and 
indeed  with  good  (hew  of  reafon,  for  ad- 
jnitting  fuch  injuftice  in  the  courfe  of 
human  affairs ;  he  vyill  judge  perhaps 
more  favourably,  when  he  confiders, 
that  afterwards  fhe  punifhed  both  thefe 
princes  in  the  manner  which  their  actions 
merited,  and  expcfcd  them  as  a  memo- 
rable warning,  to  deter  all  thofe  who  in 
future  times  might  be  inclined  to  follow 
their  example.  For  while  they  were 
pradlifing  all  the  arts  of  treachery  againft 
each  other,  and  tearing  away  by  pieces 
the  dominions  of  the  infant  king  >  this 
deity,  having  raifed  up  the  Rom.ans  a- 
gainft  them,  infiidled  upon  them,  with 
the  moft  exaft  meafure  of  juftice,  thofe 
very  evils  which  they  had  unjuftly  medi- 
tated againft  others.  Subdued,  each  of 
them  in  his  turn,*  they  were  at  firfi  com- 
pelled to  fubmit  to  the  impofition  of  a 

tribute. 
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tribute,  and  to  receive  orders  from  the 
Romans.  And  in  the  end,  before  any- 
long  time  had  elapfed,  the  dominions  of 
Ptolemy  were  eftabliflied  again  in  full 
fecurity  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
kingdom  and  the  fucceflbrs  of  Philip  were  ' 
intirely  fubverted  and  deftroyed;  and 
thofe  of  Antiochus  very  nearly  alfo  involv- 
fed  in  the  fan^e  calamities.. 


EX- 
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EXTRACT  the  FOURTH. 


^he  Ctaniansy  a  people  of  Bithynia,  are  con» 
quered  and  carried  into  Jlavery  by  Philip. 
ReJleBions  on  the  caufe  oj  their  misfortune^ 
and  the  conduct  of  the  king. 

THESE  great  calamities  indeed,  in 
which  the  Cianians  were  involved, 
ought  not  to  be  afcribed  fo  much  to  for- 
tune, or  even  to  the  unjuft  defigns  of 
others  againft  them,  as  to  their  own  want 
of  wifdom,  and  the  wrong  adminlftration 
of  their  government.  For  as  they  raifed 
continually  the  very  worft  men  into  the 
pofts  of  honour,  and  pDniftied  all  thofe 
that  oppofed  their  meafures,  for  the  fake 
only  of  enriching  themfelves  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  plundered  fortunes,  they 
threw  themfelves,  as  it  may  be  faid,  with 
their  own  free  confent,  into  all  that 
wretchednefs  which  is  the  neceffary  refult 
of  fueh  a  condud:.  Examples  of  this 
kind  are  frequent  and  notorious :  and 
yet  men,  I  know  not  how,  never  ceafe  to 
fall  into  the  fame  imprudence.  They 
6  feem 
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feem  not  to  entertain  even  the  fmalleft 
diffidence  upon  fuch  occalions;  but  arc 
worfe  in  this  refped:  than  animals  that  are 
deftitute  of  reafon.    For  thefe,  not  only 
if  they  have  extricated  themfelves  before 
with  difficulty  from  any  trap  or  fnare,  but 
even  if  they  have  feen  any  other  animal  in 
danger,  are  not  eafily  led  to  the  like  again, 
but  fufpedl  the  very  place,  and  diftraft 
every  thing  that  is  before  their  eyes.  But 
men  are   ftrangers  to  all  this  caution- 
Though  they  have  heard  that  many  have 
been  loft  by  the  ill  condudt  that  has  now 
been  mentioned  ;  though  they  fee  others 
periffiing  through  the  fame  imprudence ; 
dlure  them  only  with  the  profpecft  of  en- 
riching themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of 
others,  they  catch  greedily  at  the  bait, 
which  they  are  alTured  has  been  in  all 
times  fatal  to  thofe  who  have  tafted  it, 
and  purfue  thofe  very  meafures  which  are 
acknowledged  to  have  been  pernicious  to 
every  government. 

Philip,  when  he  had  fo  well  fucceeded 
in  this  defign,  and  rendered  himfelf  ma- 
fter  of  the  city,  was  elated  with  no  fmall 
j^oy.  He  thought  that  he  had  performed 
an  honourable  and  a  glorious  aftion.  For 
he  had  brought  the  fpeedieft  fuccour  to 
his  fon-in-law  in  his  diftrefs  :    he  had 

ftruck 
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ftruck  a  terror  into  all  thofe  that  were  in- 
clined to  oppofe  him  :  and  had  gained,  as 
he  fuppofed,  by  the  faireft  means,  a  very- 
great  booty  in  prifoners  and  in  money. 
But  the  circumftances  that  were  oppofite 
to  thefe  he  never  once  confidered,  though 
they  were  indeed  fufficiently  notorious. 
For  iirft,  he  had  affifted  his  fon-in-Iaw, 
not  when  he  was  unjaftly  attacked,  but 
■when  he  had  himfelf  made  war  upon 
his  neighbours  in  diredt  breach  of  trea- 
ties. In  the  next  place,  by  involving  a 
Grecian  city,  without  any  juft  caufe,  in 
the  mod  dreadful  calamities  of  war,  he 
confirmed  the  opinion  which  before  was 
entertained  concerning  his  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  his  allies  :  and  taught  all  pofte- 
rity  to  confider  him,  upon  both  thele  ac- 
count?, as  a  man  who  paid  no  regard  to 
the  moft  facred  obligations.  Thirdly, 
this  acflion  was  a  verygrofs  infult  upon  the 
ambaffadours,  who  had  come  to  him 
from  the  cities,  in  order  to  refcue  the  Ci- 
anians  from  their  danger.  For  while 
they  were  encouraged  to  remain,  and 
were  foothed  by  him  with  daily  confe- 
rences, they  were  forced  to  be  fpedtators 
of  thofe  very  evils,  which  they  had  wifli- 
ed  moft  carneftly  not  to  fee.  Add  to  all 
this,  that  the  Rhodians  now  held  him  in 

fo 
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fo  great  abhorrence,  that  they  would  not 
lb  much  as  fufFer  the  name  of  Philip  to  be 
any  more  mentioned  among  them.  In- 
deed chance  itfelf  confpired  to  raife  a- 
gainft  him  this  averfion.  For  when  his  * 
ambaffadour,  in  a  ftudied  difcourfe  which 
he  addreffed  to  the  people  in  the  theatre 
at  Rhodes,  was  endeavouring  to  difplay 
the  great  generofity  of  his  mafter ;  who, 
though  he  had  at  this  time  the  city  of  the 
Cianians  almoft  wholly  in  his  power,  was 
willing,  as  he  faid,  to  yield  it  as  a  favour 
to  the  Rhodians,  and  to  refute  by  fuch 
indulgence  the  calumnies  of  thofe  that 
oppofed  his  interefts,  as  well  as  to  giv6 
alfo  a  mod  fignal  proof  of  his  afFedtion  to- 
wards their  Hate  j  it  happened  that  a  cer- 
tain man  arrived  from  the  fleet,  and  re- 
lated in  what  manner  the  Cianians  had 
been  carried  into  flavery,  and  the  whole 
cruelty  that  had  been  exercifed  upon  the 
Cccafion.  Thefe  news,  being  reported  to 
the  affembly  by  the  firft  magiftrate,-  at  the 
very  time  when  the  ambaffadour  was  de- 
livering his  harangue,  ftruck  all  the  peo- 
ple with  fuch  aftonifhment,  that  they 
Were  fcarcely  able  to  believe  that  Philip' 
could  be  guilty  of  fo  black  a  perfidy; 
And  yet  this  prince,  when  by  his  trea- 
cherous condudl  he  had  been  falfe  rather 

7  19 
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to  himfelf  than  the  Cianians,  was  fo  de- 
ftitute  of  judgment,  as  well  as  loft  to  all 
fen fe  of  duty,  that,  inftead  of  feeling  re- 
morfe  and  fliame,  he  on  the  contrary 
boafted  of  the  ad:ion,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
glorious  and  a  great  exploit.    From  this 
time  therefore,  the  Rhodians  regarded 
him  as  an  enemy ;   and  refolved  to  hold 
jhemfelves  in  rcadinefs  to  begin  hoftili- 
ties  againft  him.    Nor  was  the  rcfent- 
ment  lefs,  which  the  iEtolians  conceived 
againft  him  upon  the  fame  account.  For 
he  had  juft  before  compofed  his  diffe- 
rences with  that  people.   And  yet,  in  the 
very  moment  almoft  when  he  was  ex- 
tending his  hands  towards  them,  when 
not  even  any  pretence  could  be  urged  to 
cover  fuch  a  condudt,  of  the  three  cities, 
Chalcedon,    Lyfimachia,    and  Cianus, 
which  had  lately  been  received  into  a 
confederacy  with  them,   he  forced  the 
tv/o  former  to  feparate  tbemfelves  from 
the  alliance,  and  carried  the  inhabitants 
of  the  latter  into  flavery,  though  an  JEto- 
lian  governour  at  that  very  time  com- 
manded in  the  place.    With  refpeft  to 
Prufias,  though  he  was  pleafed  that  his 
defign  had  been  attended  with  fuccefs^ 
yet  was  he  on  the  other  hand  no  lefs 

4i|^ 
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diflatlsfied,  when  he  found  that  all  the 
advantages  of  the  conqueft  were  poffefled 
by  another,  and  that  nothing  remained, 
for  himfelf  but  the  bare  ground  of  a  ruin- 
ed city.  He  was  forced  however  to  bear 
what  he  had  no  power  to  remedy. 


The  General  History  B-XV; 


EXTRACT  the   F  I  F  T 


^he  lame'ntahie  deJlruBion  of  Agathocles, 
the  guardian  of  young  Ptolemy^  together 
with  all  his  family ^  in  a  popular  infur-- 
reSlion  at  Alexandria.  His  conduct  and 
character.  Some  oifervations  on  the 
manner  of  relating  tragical  events  in 
Hijiory, 

fc  li  A*  P.  L 

AiSATHOCLES,  having  ordered  the 
Macedonians  firft  to  be  affembled, 
appeared  before  them,  bringing  with  hiril 
the  young  king>   and  attended  by  hi^ 
lifter  Agathoclea.    For  fome  tirrie  he  pre- 
tended,  that  his  tears  flowed  fo  faft  that 
he  was  not  able  to  fpealc.    But  when  he 
had  often  wiped  his  face  with  his  mantle^ 
and  feemed  to  have  flopped  the  violent 
courfe  of  his  grief,  lifting  iip  the  child. 
Receive,  faid  he,  O  Macedonians,  this 
young  prince,  whom  his  father,  when  he 
ivas  dying,  delivered  indeed  into  the  arms 
bf  my  lifter,  but  intrufted  to  your  fide- 
lity.  The  affedion  of  my  fifter  can  now 

but 
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but  little  avail.  His  prefervation  de- 
pends upon  you  alone :  in  your  hands 
reds  all  his  fortune.  It  was  notorious 
long  ago  to  all  men  of  judgment,  that 
Tlepolemus  was  forming  defigns  too  high 
for  his  condition.  He  has  now  fixed  the 
day,  and  even  the  hour,  in  which  he  has 
determined  to  affume  the  royal  diadem* 
I  afk  not,  continued  he,  that  you  (hould 
give  credit  to  me  alone ;  but  to  thofe  who 
have  feen  the  truth,  and  who  are  juft  now 
come  from  being  witnefles  of  the  tranf- 
adion.'*  With  thefe  words,  he  intro- 
duced to  them  Critolaus,  who  declared, 
that  he  had  feen  the  altars  ready,  and  the 
viftims  which  the  people  had  prepared 
for  the  celebration  of  the  ceremony.  But 
the  Macedonians  were  fo  f^.r  from  being 
moved  with  compaffion  towards  him  frora 
this  difcourfe,  that  they  did  not  even  at- 
tend to  what  he  faid  :  but  began  to  fneer 
and  to  whifper  together;  and  infulted 
him  v>^ith  fo  much  fcorn,  that  he  fcarcely 
knew  in  what  manner  he  at  laft  withdrew 
himfelf  from  the  aflembly.  He  then  call- 
ed together,  in  their  proper  affemblies, 
the  other  bodies  of  the  foldiery  :  and  was 
received  with  the  fame  ill  trtatment  by 
them  all. 

Vol.  IV.  N  Dur- 
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During  the  time  of  this  confufion, 
many  of  the  troops  arrived  continually 
from  the  armies  that  were  in  the  upper 
provinces ;  and  began  to  urge  their  kin- 
dred and  their  friends,  to  apply  fome  re- 
medy to  the  diforders  of  the  flate,  and  not 
fuffer  themfelves  any  longer  to  be  infult- 
ed  by  fuch  unworthy  governours.  The 
people  were  the  more  eafily  engaged  in 
this  defign,  and  began  to  fear  that  even 
the  leaft  delay  might  be  attended  with 
dangerous  confequences,    becaufe  Tle- 
polemus  was  mailer  of  the  port  of  Alex- 
andria, and  had  it  in  his  power  to  flop  all 
the  provifions  that  fhould  be  coming  to 
the  city.    Agathocles  alfo  himfelf  helped 
greatly  at  this  very  time  to  provoke  the 
rage  of  the  multitude,  as  well  as  to  in- 
cenfe  Tlepolemus.    For,  as  if  he  had 
been  willing  that  the  whole  city  fhould 
know  that  a  difference  fubfifted  between 
this  General  and  himfelf,  he  took  Danae, 
who  was  the  ftep-mother  of  the  former, 
from  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and,  having 
dragged  her  through  the  ftreets  with  her 
face  uncovered,  threw  her  into  prifon. 
This  a(flion  fo  exafperated  the  minds  of 
all  men,  that  they  no  longer  communi- 
cated their  difcontent  in  private  confi- 
dence, and  with  fecrecy,  as  before :  but 

fixed 
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fixed  up  writings  in  the  night  in  every 
part  of  the  city  >  and  in  the  day  -time  af- 
fembled  together  in  parties,  and  declared 
aloud  their  deteftation  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Agathocles,  perceiving  this  difpofition 
of  the  people,  began  now  to  apprehend 
fome  fatal  confequences.    Sometiaies  he 
refolved  that  he  would  endeavour  to  ef- 
cape  by  flight.    But  as  he  had  been  fo  im- 
prudent as  not  to  have  made  any  ofr  tha 
neceflary  preparations  for  fuch  a  purpofe, 
he  was  forced  to  defift  from  that  deiign. 
Sometimes  again,  he  was  beginning  to 
form  affociations  of  his  friends  ,  and  feem- 
ed  determined  to  make  at  leaft  one  defpe- 
rate  attempt :  to  deftroy  one  part  of  his 
enemies;  to  feize  the  reft;  and  afterwards 
avowedly  to  ufurp  the  tyranny.  While 
he  remained  in  this  flate  of  fufpenfe,  one 
of  his  guards,  whofe  name  was  Moera- 
genes,  was  accufed  of  betraying  all  his 
fecrets  to  Tlepolemus,  through  the  means 
of  a  correfpondence  with  Adasus,  the  go- 
vernour  of  Bubafte.    Agathocles  imme- 
diately gave  ordejs  to  his  fecreta^y  Nico- 
ftratus,  that  he  fhould  take  this  man, 
and  force  him  by  every  kind  of  torture 
to  declare  the  truth.    He  was  feized  ac- 
cordingly ;  and,  being  conduced  bv  Ni- 
N  2  coltratus 
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coftratus  into  a  remote  apartment  of  the 
palace,  was  at  firfl  interrogated,   as  he 
flood,  concerning  the  fadts  with  which  he 
was  charged  :    and  when  he  refufed  to 
confefs  any  thing,  he  was  ftripped.  The 
guards,  fome  of  them  were  preparing  the 
inftruments  of  torture,  and  others,  with 
rods  in  their  hands,  were  taking  off  his 
clothes  ;  when  a  fervant  came  running  in- 
to the  apartment,  and,  having  whifpered 
fomething  to  Nicoftratus,  in  his  ear,  re- 
tired again  with  the  greateft  hafte.  Ni- 
coftratus  immediately    followed  him; 
fpeaking  not  a  word,  hut  fmiting  conti- 
nually his  thigh.  The  fituation  in  which 
Mceragenes  now  found  himfelf  was  very 
fingular  and  flrange.    The  rods  were  al- 
ready raifed  to  ftrike  him,  and  the  inflru- 
ments  of  torture  lay  ready  at  his  feet ; 
when  the  attendants,  upon  this  departure 
of  Nicoftratus,   flood  m.otionlefs,  and, 
looking  one  upon  another,  expected  his 
return.    After  fome  time,  as  he  came  not 
back,  they  all  gradually  withdrew  them- 
felves  from  the  apartment.  Moeragenes, 
being  thus  left  alone,  paffed  through  the 
palace  unobferved,  and  came,  naked  as 
he  was,  into  a  tent  of  the  Macedonians 
that  was  near.    It  happened  that  the  fol- 
diers  were  affembled  together  to  take 

their 
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their  dinner.  He  related  to  them  all  that 
had  been  done,  and  the  furpriling  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  efcape.  Though  the 
ftory  appeared  to  be  almoft  incredible, 
yet  when  they  faw  that  he  was  ftiil  na- 
ked, they  could  not  doubt  of  the  truth. 
Taking  occafion  therefore  from  this  ac- 
cident, he  began  now  with  tears  to  in- 
treat  the  Macedonians,  not  only  to  afford 
proted:ion  to  himfelf,  but  to  take  the 
meafures  alfo  that  were  neceffary  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  king,  or  rather  indeed 
for  their  own  fafety.  For  the  deftrucHoa 
of  them  all  v/as  imminent  and  certain  ; 
unlefs  they  would  feize  'the  moment, 
when  the  hatred  of  the  people  againft 
Agathocles,  and  their  defire  of  vengeance, 
were  at  the  greateft  height.  And  this,  he 
faid,  was  now  that  moment  :  and  no- 
thing was  wanting,  but  that  fome  per- 
fons  fliould  begin  the  enterprize.  The 
foldiers  were  raifed  into  fury  by  this  dif- 
courfe ;  and  confented  to  all  that  was 
propofed.  They  went  jfirfl:  into  the  tents 
of  the  other  Macedonians ;  and  after- 
wards into  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  army. 
For  they  were  all  contiguous  one  to  the 
other,  and  ftood  together  on  the  fame  fide 
of  the  city.  As  the  difpofition  to  revolt 
had  long  been  general,  and  waited  only 
N  3  to 
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to  be  called  into  adtion,  no  fooner  was 
this  Ipirit  let  in  motion,  than  it  fpread 
every  way  like  a  raging  flame:  fo  that, 
before  four  hours  had  pafled,  all  orders 
and  ranks  of  men,  both  in  the  camp  and 
in  the  city  w^ere  united  in  the  fame  de- 
fign.  All  accident  alfo  at  this  time  hap- 
pened, which  tended  greatly  to  facilitate 
the  fuccefs  of  the  undertaking.  Some 
fpies  were  brought  to  Agathocles,  toge- 
ther with  a  letter  which  had  been  written 
by  Tlepolemus  to  the  army.  The  pur- 
port of  the  letter  was,  that  Tlepolemus 
was  preparing  to  join  the  army  :  and  the 
Ipies  declared,  that  he  was  now  ready  to 
come.  On  receiving  thefe  news,  Aga- 
thocles feemed  to  be  bereaved  at  once  of  all 
his  underftanding.  For,  inftead  of  pre- 
paring himfelf  for  adion,  or  taking  any 
of  the  meafares  which  fuch  an  exigency 
required,  be  calmly  retired  to  his  repaft, 
and  indulged  himfelf  in  all  the  pleasures 
of  his  table  in  the  ufual  manner. 

But  Oenanthe,  opprefled  with  grief, 
went  into  the  temple  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
ferpine,  which  was  now  opened  for  the 
celebration  of  an  annual  facrifice.  At  her 
firft  entrance,  fhe  fell  upon  her  knees, 
and  fupplicated  the  protedion  of  the 
Goddeffes  with  the  moft  foothing  prayers. 
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She  then  fate  down  near  the  altar,  and 
was  quiet.    Many  of  the  women  who 
were  prefent  beheld  her  grief  and  her  de- 
jection with  a  fecret  pleafure,  and  faid 
nothing.    The  relations  only  of  Poly- 
crates,   and  fomc  others  of  rank,  not 
knowing  the  caufe  of  her  diforder,  came 
near  to  her,  and  were  beginning  to  com- 
fort her.    But  Oenanthe  cried  out  with  a 
loud  voices       Approach  me  not,  wild 
beafts  as  yoa  are;  I  know  you  very  well; 
you  are  enemies  to  our  interefts,  and  are 
praying  the  Goddeffes  to  inflict  upon  us 
the  woril:  of  evils  :  but  I  hope  on  thecon- 
trarVi  that  they  will  force  yourfelves  to 
feed  upon  your  own  children."  With 
thefe  words,  fhe  ordered  her  attendants 
to  drive  them  from  her,  and  even  to  fti  ike 
thofe  that  fhould  refufe  to  retire.  The 
women  therefore  all  left  the  temple  ;  lift- 
ing up  their  hands  to  heaven,   and  in^- 
ploring  the  Gods,  that  Oenanthe  herfelf 
might  feel  thofe  curfes  which  the  had  im- 
precated upon  others.    And  as  the  men 
already  had  determined  to  revolt,  this  re- 
fentment  of  their  wives,  being  nowfpread 
through  every  houfc,  added  new  ftrength 
to  the  rage  with  which  they  were  before 
inflamed. 


'As 
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As  foon  as  night  was  come,  in  the 
whole  city  nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  tu-' 
mult,  lighted  torches,  and  people  run- 
ning to  and  fro  in  every  part.  For  fome 
affembled  themfelves  together  in  the  Sta- 
dium with  loud  cries  :  fome  animated  the 
reft  :  and  fome,  running  every  way  in 
diforder,  fought  for  houfes  and  fecret 
places  in  which  they  might  lie  concealed. 
All  the  open  fpaces  that  were  near  to  the 
palace,  the  fquare,  the  lladium,  and  the 
court  that  was  round  the  theatre  of  Bac- 
chus, were  nov/  filled  with  an  innumer- 
able multitude  of  people  of  every  kind  ; 
when  Agathocles,  who  had  not  long  left 
his  table,  was  awakened  from  fleep,  full 
of  wine,  and  informed  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. Immediately  colledling  all  his 
kindred,  Philo  only  excepted,  he  went  to 
the  king;  and,  after  fome  few  words  of 
lamentation,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
carried  him  up  into  the  gallery  that  was 
between  the  Ma3ander  and  the  Palaeftra, 
and  which  led  to  the  entrance  of  the 
theatre.  He  faftened  behind  him  the  two 
firft  doors,  and  pafTed  on  to  the  third, 
with  only  two  or  three  guards,  the  king, 
and  his  own  family.  The  doors  were 
framed  in  the  manner  of  an  open  lattice ; 
and  were  faftened  with  double  bars. 

Th? 
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The  numbers  of  the  people  that'  were 
drawn  together  from  all  parts  of  the  city 
were  now  fo  great,  that  not  only  the  open 
places,  but  the  fteps  alfo  and  the  roofs  of 
the  houfes  were  covered  with  them.  A 
confufed  noife  and  clamour  was  heard, 
from  the  voices  of  women  and  children 
mingled  with  thofe  of  the  men.  For  fuch 
is  the  cuftom  at  Alexandria,  as  well  as  at 
Carthage,  that,  in  tumults  of  this  kind, 
the  children  are  no  lefs  aftive  than  the 
men.  When  the  day  fully  appeared, 
amidft  the  many  undillinguifliable  cries, 
it  was  heard  however  above  all  the  reft 
that  they  called  for  the  king.  The  Ma- 
cedonians therefore,  now  lirft  advancing 
together  in  a  body  from  their  tents,  took 
polTeflion  of  the  gate  of  the  palace,  which 
was  the  place  of  the  royal  audience.  And, 
after  fome  little  time,  being  informed  to 
what  part  the  king  had  retired,  they  went 
round  to  the  place,  forced  open  the  firft 
doors  of  the  gallery,  and,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  fecond,  demanded  the  child 
with  loud  cries.  Agathocles,  perceiving 
that  the  danger  was  fo  near,  intreated  the 
guards  to  go,  and  to  declare  to  the  Mace- 
donians j  that  he  was  ready  to  lay  down 
the  guardianlliip  of  the  king,  and  all  his  . 
other  power  :    to  diveft  himfelf  of  all 
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his  honours ;  and  even  to  abandon  all  that 
he  poflefied.    That  he  delircd  only  that 
his  life  might  be  fpared;  and  that  fmall 
allowance  yielded  to  him,  which  would 
be  neceflary  for  his  fupport.    That  when 
he  (liould  have  thus  gone  back  again  to 
his  firH:  condition,  it  would  no  longer  be 
in  his  power,  whatever  might  be  his  will, 
to  do  harm  to  any  perfon/'    But  the 
guards  all  refufed  to  be  employed  in  this 
fervice;  till  at  laft  it  was  undertaken  by 
Ariftomenes :   the  fame  who  held  after- 
wards the  chief  adminiftration  of  the  go- 
vernment.   This  man  was  an  Acarnaniaa 
by  birth  ;  and  having,  as  he  advanced  in 
life,  obtained  the  fupreme  diredion  of  af- 
fairs in  ^gypt,  he  governed  with  a  very 
high  reputation  both  the  king  and  king- 
dom ;   and  demonftrated  indeed  no  lefs 
ability  in  maintaining  himfelf  in  that  ex- 
alted ftation,  than  he  had  fhcwn  before 
in  flattering  Agathocles  during  the  time 
of  his  profperity.    For  he  was  the  firft, 
who  at  a  banquet  had  prefented  to  x'\ga- 
thocles  alone  of  all  the  guefts  a  golden 
crown  :  an  honour,  never  accuflomed  to 
be  paid  to  any  but  kings.    Ke  had  the 
courage  alfo  to  be  the  hrft,  who  wore  a 
portrait  of  Agathocles  in  a  ring.  And 
when  he  had  a  daughter  born,  he  gave 

her 
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her  the  name  of  Agathoclea.  But  this 
may  be  fufiicient  to  mark  his  charaiter. 

This  man  then,  having  received  the 
orders  before  mentioned,  went  out  thro* 
a  httle  wicket,  and  came  to  the  Mace- 
donians. He  had  fcarcely  fpoken  a  few 
words,  and  begun  to  declare  the  inten- 
tions of  Agathocles,  when  the  foldiers  at- 
tempted in  the  inftant  to  ftrike  their  darts 
through  his  body.  But  fome  perfons, 
having  covered  him  with  their  hands, 
and  appeafed  that  firft  fury,  ordered  him 
immediately  to  return,  and  to  tell  Aga- 
thocles, that  he  (hould  either  bring  out 
the  king,  or  not  dare  to  come  out  him- 
felf.  When  they  had  thus  difmifled  him, 
they  advanced  againft  the  fecond  door  of 
the  gallery,  and  forced  it  open.  Aga- 
thocles, perceiving  both  by  the  anfwer 
that  was  brought,  and  by  this  new  vio- 
lence, with  what  rage  the  Macedonians 
were  inflamed,  extended  now  his  hands 
through  the  lattice  of  the  fartheft  door. 
Agathoclea  likewife  (hewed  her  breafts, 
which  (he  faid  had  fuckled  the  king. 
With  the  moft  fuppliant  words  that  could 
be  uttered,  they  begged  that  at  leaft  their 
lives  might  be  fpared.  But  when  neither 
their  prayers  nor  their  intreaties  any  thing 

availed. 
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availed,  they  at  laft  fent  out  the  child,- 
together  with  the  guard:\ 

The  Macedonians,  when  they  had  re- 
ceived the  king,  let  him  immediately 
upon  a  horfe,  and  conduced  him  to  the 
Stadium.  As  foon  as  he  appeared,  the 
people  broke  together  into  the  loudeft 
fhouts  of  acclamation  and  applaufe.  They 
flopped  the  horfe,  took  down  the  king, 
and  condudled  him  to  the  feat  in  which 
their  kings  were  accuftomed  to  be  feen. 
But  the  joy  which  the  multitude  (hewed 
was  flill  mingled  with  grief.  For  while 
they  rejoiced  that  they  had  gotten  the 
king  into  their  poffeffion,  they  were 
grieved  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  guilty 
perfons  were  not  taken,  and  brought  to 
fuffer  a  juft  punifhment.  They  demand- 
ed therefore  with  continual  clamour,  that 
the  authors  of  all  the  evils  fliould  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  public  vengeance.  As 
the  day  v^as  now  far  advanced,  and  the 
people  ftill  wanted  the  objeds  upon 
which  they  might  vent  their  rage,  Sofi- 
bius,  who  was  the  fon  of  Sohbius,  and 
was  at  this  time  one  of  the  royal  guards, 
had  recourfe  to  an  expedient,  the  beft  in- 
deed that  could  be  deviled,  with  refpedt 
both  to  the  king  and  the  public  peace. 
Perceiving  that  the  commotion  was  not 

likely 
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likely  to  be  appeafed,  and  that  the  young 
prince  alfo  was  uneafy  at  feeing  himfelf 
furrounded  by  perfons  unknown,  and  ter- 
rified by  the  noife  of  a  rude  multitude, 
he  went  and  afked  him,  whether  he  con- 
fented  that  thofe  v/ho  had  been  guilty  of 
crimes  againft  his  mother  and  himfelf 
fhould  be  delivered  up  to  the  people. 
And  when  he  anfwered,  that  he  confent- 
ed  ;  Sofibius  ordered  fome  of  the  guards 
to  declare  this  refolution  to  the  people, 
and  at  the  fame  time  carried  the  king  to 
his  own  houfe  which  was  near,  to  give 
him  fome  refrefliment.  As  foon  as  the 
intentions  of  the  king  were  known, 
the  whole  place  again  refounded  with 
fliouts  of  approbation  and  of  joy. 

During  this  time  Agathocles  and  Aga- 
thoclea  had  retired  feverally  to  their  own 
apartments.  Some  of  the  foldiers  from 
their  own  voluntary  motion,  and  others 
urged  by  the  people,  foon  went  in  fearch 
of  them.  But  the  firfl:  beginning  of  the 
flaughter  that  enfiied  was  occafioned  by 
the  following  accident.  One  of  the  pa- 
rafites  and  fervants  of  Agathocles,  whofe 
name  was  Philo,  came  drunk  into  the 
Stadium  ;  and,  feeing  what  was  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  people,  told  thofe  who 
flood  near  him,  that,  as  foon  as  Aga- 
2  thocles 
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thocles  (hould  appear,  they  would  change 
their  fentiments,  as  they  had  done  before. 
Upon  hearing  thefe  words,  fome  began 
to  revile  him,  and  others  pufhed  him  : 
and,  when  he  attempted  to  defend  him- 
felf,  they  tore  his  clothes;  and  fome 
ftruck  the  points  of  their  fpears  into  his 
body.  He  was  then  dragged  along,  ftill 
breathing,  and  with  many  infults,  thro* 
the  midft  of  the  multitude.  As  the  peo- 
ple had  now  tafled  of  blood,  they  were 
impatient  to  fee  the  others  brought  out. 
In  a  fhort  time  afterwards,  Agathocles 
came  firft,  loaded  with  chains.  As  foon 
as  he  appeared,  fome  perfons  ran  towards 
him,  and  inftantly  killed  him.  In  this 
they  performed  the  office,  not  of  ene- 
mies, but  of  friends  :  for  they  favcd  him 
from  the  more  dreadful  death  which  his 
crimes  deferved.  After  Agathocles,  Ni- 
co  was  brought  out ;  then  Agathoclea 
naked,  with  her  fiftersj  and  afterwards 
all  the  reft  of  their  kindred.  Laft  of  all, 
Oenanthe  alfo  was  torn  from  the  temple, 
and  was  brought  naked  on  horfeback  into 
the  Stadium.  All  thefe  were  now  aban- 
doned to  the  fury  of  the  multitude.  Some 
bit  them  with  their  teeth  ;  fome  pierced 
them  through  with  weapons ;  and  fome 
tore  out  their  eyes.    And  as  each  of  them 

fell. 
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fell,  they  were  divided  limb  from  limb 
till  they  were  all  torn  into  pieces.  For 
the  anger  of  the  ^Egyptians  always  is  at- 
tended with  moft  terrible  cruelty.  At 
the  fame  time  likewife,  the  young  wo- 
men who  had  been  educated  with  Arfi- 
noe,  being  informed  that  Philammon  had 
come  three  days  before  to  Alexandria 
from  Cyrene,  with  a  defign  to  kill  the 
queen,  ran  to  his  houfe :  and,  having 
forced  their  entrance,  they  murthered 
him  with  clubs  and  ftones ;  ftrangled  his 
fon  who  was  an  infant ;  and  then  dragged 
his  wife  naked  into  the  ftreets,  and  killed 
her.  In  this  difmal  manner  perifhed 
Agathocles,  Agathoclea,  and  all  their 
kindred. 


CHAP. 
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C      A  P.  II. 

I AM  not  ignorant  indeed,  with  what 
pains  fome  writers,  in  order  to  ftrike 
their  readers  with  aftonifliment,  have 
heightened  this  tranfadion  into  a  moft 
portentous  ftory ;  and  loaded  it  with  a 
detail  of  ftudied  obfervation,  exceeding 
even  the  reUtion  itfelf  in  length.  Some 
of  them,  afcri6ing  every  thing  that  hap- 
pened to  the  fole  influence  of  fortune,  at- 
tempt to  paint  in  the  flrongeft  colours  the 
inconftancy  of  that  Goddefs,  and  to  fliew 
how  difficult  it  is  for  men  to  fecure 
themfelves  againft  her  power.  Others 
again,  when  they  have  reprefented  all  the 
circumftances  to  be  indeed  aftonifliing, 
endeavour  afterwards  to  affign  fome  pro- 
bable caufes  of  fo  wonderful  an  event. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  refolved  not  to 
undertake  the  talk  of  making  any  fuch 
refledions.  For  I  c^innot  difcover  that 
Agathocles  was  diftinguifhed  either  by  his 
military  ilcill  and  cgurage ;  or  that  he 
pofleffed  in  any  confiderable  degree  that 
happy  dexterity  in  the  adminiftration  of 
civil  affairs  which  might  dcfcrve  to  be 

imitated ; 
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imitated;  or  laftly,  that  he  ever  excelled 
in  that  talent  of  courtly  intrigue,  that  re- 
fined and  crafty  policy,  by  the  means  of 
which  Sofibius  and  many  other  minifters 
preferved  through  their  lives  a  fupreme 
influence  over  thofe  princes  who  fuccef- 
iively  intrufted  them  with  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs.  He  was  indeed  in 
all  refpedts  the  very  reverfe  of  thefe.  For 
it  was  only  the  incapacity  and  weaknefs 
of  Philopator,  which  firfl:  raifed  him, 
with  the  aftonifliment  of  all  men,  into 
high  authority.  And  when  afterwards 
he  had  the  fairefl:  opportunity,  upon  the 
death  of  that  prince,  to  maintain  himfelf 
in  his  exalted  ftation,  he  in  a  (hort  time 
threw  away,  by  the  mere  want  of  fpirit 
and  ability,  both  his  power  and  his  life. 
The  ftory  of  a  man  like  this  needs  no  en- 
largement ;  nor  affords  any  room  for  fuch 
refledlions  as  might  be  drawn  from  the 
fortunes  of  that  other  Agathocles  and  Dy- 
onyfius,  the  two  tyrants  of  Sicily;  and 
of  fome  befidcs,  who  acquired  a  name  by 
their  ability  and  great  exploits.  The  lat- 
ter of  the  two  here  mentioned  derived  his 
origin  from  the  very  loweft  of  the  people. 
The  former  left  the  wheel,  the  kiln,  and 
the  clay,  as  Timaeus  has  faid  of  him  in 
Vol.  IV.  O  the 
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the  way  of  reproach,  and  came  young  ta 
Syracufe.  And  yet  each  of  them,  in  his 
time,  raifed  himfelf  to  be  the  tyrant  of 
that  renowned  and  opulent  city.  After- 
wards, they  became  the  fovereigns  of  all 
Sicily ;  and  were  mafters  likewife  of  many 
of  the  parts  of  Italy.  Agathocles  alfa 
formed  ftill  greater  defigns.  For  he  even 
invaded  Africk  :  and  at  laft  died  in  the 
full  poffeffion  of  all  his  honours.  And 
from  hence,  it  is  faid,  when  Publius  Sci- 
pio,  the  firft  conquerour  of  Carthage,  was 
afked  what  perfons  he  judged  to  have 
been  the  moft  diftinguiflied  by  their  Ikill 
in  government,  and  their  wifdom  in  con- 
ducing the  boldeft  enterprizes,  he  an- 
fwered,  Dionyfius  and  Agathocles.  Thefe 
then  are  the  men,  from  whofe  adtions  an 
Hiftorian  may  take  a  fair  occafion  to  ftop 
his  readers  with  reflections ;  to  remind 
them  of  the  power  of  fortune  ;  to  remark 
the  courfe  of  human  affairs;  and,  in  a 
word,  to  inculcate  many  ufeful  leflbns* 
But  others,  like  the  Agathocles,  whofe 
fate  we  have  defcribed,  are  very  unfit  to 
be  made  the  fubjeds  of  fuch  difcourfe. 
Upon  this  account,  I  have  related  with- 
out any  enlargement  the  bare,  circum- 
ftances  of  his  fail.  But  there  was  alfo  in- 
7  deed 
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deed  another  reafon,  which  determined 
ipc  with  no  lefs  weight,  to  rejed  all  am- 
plification in  the  recital  of  this  ftory. 
Thofe  changes  of  fortune,  which  are 
dreadful  and  aftonifhing,  fliould  be  exhi- 
bited in  a  fingle  view,  and  fo  far  only  as 
that  they  may  be  barely  known.  To  keep 
them  afterwards  in  fight,  and  to  exagge- 
rate them  in  a  long  defcription,  not  only 
is  attended  with  no  advantage,  but  mufl 
even  be  painful  to  thofe  to  whom  they 
are  (hewn.  In  every  thing  that  is  offered 
to  the  eyes  or  ears,  the  defign  fhould  al- 
ways be,  to  convey  either  fome  utility, 
pr  fome  pleafure.  All  Hiflory  efpecially 
fhould  be  directed  conftantly  to  thefe  two 
ends.  But  an  exaggerated  defcription  of 
aftonifhing  accidents  is  certainly  neither 
ufeful  nor  pleafing.  It  cannot  be  ufeful, 
fmce  no  one  would  wifh  to  imitate  what 
is  contrary  to  reafon  :  nor  pleafing,  be- 
caufe  none  can  be  delighted  either  with 
the  fight  or  the  relation  of  fuch  events  as 
are  repugnant  both  to  nature  and  to  the 
common  apprehenfions  of  men.  We 
may  d  efire  indeed  once,  and  for  the  firft 
time  only,  to  fee  or  to  hear  of  fuch  difafters; 
for  the  fake  of  being  aflTurcd,  that  fome 
things  may  happen  Which  v/e  conceived. 

O  2  to 
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to  be  impoflible.  But  when  we  have  this 
aflurance,  any  lengthened  repetition^ 
forced  upon  us,  only  fills  us  with  dif- 
guft.  An  hiftorian  therefore  fliould  be 
contented  barely  to  relate,  what  may 
ferve  for  imitation,  or  may  be  heard 
with  pleafure.  An  enlarged  defcrip- 
tion  of  calamity,  which  exceeds  thofe 
bounds,  may  be  proper  indeed  for  Tra- 
gedy, but  not  for  Hiftory.  Some  in- 
dulgence however  may  be  allowed  per- 
haps to  thofe  hiftorians,  who,  becaufe 
they  neither  have  confidered  the  works 
of  nature,  nor  are  acquainted  with  the 
general  courfe  of  things  in  the  world, 
are  ready  to  regard  the  events  which 
themfelves  have  feen,  or  which  they  have 
greedily  received  from  others,  as  the 
greateft  and  moft  wonderful  that  have 
happened  in  any  age.  Milled  by  this 
perfuafion,  and  not  fenfible  of  the  mif- 
take  into  which  they  have  fallen,  they 
fet  themfelves  to  relate  with  large  ex- 
aggeration tranfadlions,  which  have  not 
even  the  praife  of  novelty,  fmce  they 
have  before  been  recounted  by  others, 
and  from  which  their  readers  alfo  never 
can  derive  either  advantage  or  delight. 

4fe    lir  * 
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EXTRACT  the  FIRST, 

The  naval  engagement  betweeri^Attalus  and 
Philip i  near  the  ijland  of  Chios. 

J^HILIP  was  now  filled  with  great 
perplexity,  and  began  to  be  extremely 
anxious  wijh  refpedt  to  the  event.  His 
progrefs  in  the  fiege  had  in  no  degree  an- 
swered his  expedtation  :  and  the  enemy 
alfo  vvere  lying  at  anchor  near  him,  with 
a  greater  number  of  decked  fhips  than 
his  own.  As  there  was  therefore  no  room 
left  for  choice,  he  fuddenly  failed  away 
with  all  his  fleet.  This  motion  occafion- 
ed  nofmall  furprize  in  Attains;  who  ex- 
O  3  P^^cd 
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pedled  that  the  king  would  ftill  have  con- 
tinued the  work  of  his  mines  againft 
the  city.  But  Philip  had  perluaded  him- 
felf,  that,  by  getting  firft  out  to  lea,  he 
Ihould  be  fecure  from  being  overtaken  by 
the  enemy;  and,  direding  his  courfe  a- 
long  the  coaft,  might  be  able  to  arrive 
fafe  at  Samos.  He  was  however  very 
greatly  difappointed  in  his  hopes.  For 
Attalus  and  Theophilifcus  no  fooner  faw 
that  he  was  getting  out  to  Tea,  than  they 
refolved  immediately  to  follow  him. 
Their  fleet  was  not  formed  in  order:  for 
they  had  expedled,  as  we  have  faid,  that 
Philip  would  flill  have  perfifted  in  the 
fiege.  They  exerted'hov/ever  their  whole 
fkill  in  rowing;  and,  when  they  had 
overtaken  the  enemy,  Attalus  attacked 
the  right,  which  was  alfo  the  van  of  their 
fleet,  and  Theophilifcus  the  left.  Philip, 
finding  himfelf  thus  intercepted  in  his 
courfe,  gave  the  fignal  to  his  /liips  upon 
the  right ;  commanding  them  to  turn 
their  prows  towards  the  enemy,  and  to 
engage  with  vigour  :  and  himfelf  with 
fome  boats  retired  to  the  little  iflands  that 
Were  in  the  middle  of  the  ftrait,  defigning 
to  obferve  from  thence  the  progrefs  of 
the  battle.  His  fleet  confifted  of  fifty- 
three  decked  Ihips ;  befides  open  veflels, 

fuch 
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fuch  as  boats  and  longgallies,  which  were 
in  number  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Some 
others  were  left  at  Samos,  which  he  had 
not  been  able  to  get  ready.  On  the  fide 
of  his  enemies  were  fixty-fivc  decked 
fibips,  including  thofe  fent  by  the  Byzan- 
tines ;  and,  befide  thefe,  nine  biremes, 
and  three  triremes. 

The  vefiel  in  which  Attalus  failed  be- 
gan the  combat :  and  the  neareft  of  the 
fhips  on  both  fides^,  without  waiting  for 
any  fignal,  immediately  engaged  each 
with  the  other  as  they  approached,  At- 
talus, having  attacked  an  oftireme,  laid 
open  the  fide  by  a  fortunate  ftroke  below 
the  furface  of  the  water;  fo  that  the  vefl^el 
funk  at  laft  to  the  bottom,  though  the 
men  upon  the  deck  maintained  the  fight 
for  fome  time  with  the  greateft  bravery. 
Another  veffel  that  belonged  to  Philip,  ' 
carrying  ten  banks  of  oars,  and  which  was 
the  firft  fhip  in  the  fleet,  was  loft  by  a 
very  ftrange  accident.  A  bireme,  having 
fallen  under  the  prow  of  this  large  fhip, 
was  ftruck  by  the  latter  with  fo  great  vio- 
lence, that  all  the  art  of  the  pilot  was 
not  able  to  draw  out  the  beak,  which  was 
fixed  faft  in  the  middle  of  the  hulk  of  the 
Jittle  veflel,  juft  below  the  uppermoft 
bank  of  the  oars.  At  this  very  time  two 

O  4  quin- 
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quinqueremes  came  up  ;  and  ftriking  their 
beaks  into  both  the  fides  of  the  large 
fhip,  which  was  lb  fixed  initspofition  by 
the  little  velTel  that  was  fufpended  from  it 
that  it  was  not  able  to  move,  funk  it  to 
the  bottom,  together  with  all  that  were 
on  board.  Among  thefe  was  Democrates, 
the  chief  commander  of  the  fleet.  About 
the  fame  time  likewife,  Dionyfidorus  and 
Dinocrates,  two  brothers  and  comman- 
ders on  the  fide  of  Attalus,  were  engaged, 
with  circumftances  not  lefs  fingular,  the 
one  with  a  feptireme,  and  the  other  with 
an  octireme  of  the  enemy.  Dinocrates, 
who  attacked  the  latter,  having  raifed  the 
prow  of  his  veflel,  received  a  fi:roke  in 
the  part  that  was  above  the  water,  and  at 
the  fame  time  ftruck  his  own  beak  fo 
deep  into  the  lower  part  of  the  o6tireme, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  draw  it  back,  tho* 
he  many  times  attem.pted  it  by  lightening 
his  ftern.  In  this  fituation,  he  was  fo 
clofely  attacked  by  the  Macedonians,  that 
he  found  himfelf  in  the  greateft  danger. 
But  Attalus,  perceiving  what  had  hap- 
pened, bore  down  upon  the  o6lireme ; 
and  by  the  violence  of  the  fhock  fepara- 
ted  the  two  veflfels,  and  fet  Dinocrates 
free.  The  Macedonians  were  all  killed 
after  a  brave  refiftance;  and  the  veflfel  re- 
mained 
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mained  in  the  power  of  the  conquerours. 
Dionyfidorus  on  bis  part,  bearing  down 
upon  the  feptireme,  miffed  his  ftroke; 
and,  as  he  fell  againft  the  enemy,  loft 
all  the  banks  of  his  oars  upon  the  right 
fide  of  his  veffel,  and  all  the  battlements 
of  his  deck.  The  Macedonians  attack 
hirft  on  every  fide  with  loud  fhouts  and 
cries.  The  veffel  was  foon  funk,  toge- 
ther with  all  that  were  on  board.  Dio- 
nyfidorus alone,  and  two  others,  faved 
themfelves  by  fwimming  to  a  bireme  that 
was  near.  Among  the  reft  of  the  fliips 
that  were  engaged,  the  conteft  was  more 
equal.  The  advant^ige  which  Philip  had 
in  the  number  of  his  fmall  veffels  was 
balanced  by  the  ftrength  of  the  decked 
fhips  on  the  fide  of  Attalus.  And,  tho* 
the  hopes  of  fuccefs  were  the  moft  pro- 
mifing  on  the  fide  of  Attalus,  the  vigour 
of  the  Macedonians  in  the  right  of  the 
fleet  rendered  the  vidtory  at  this  time 
doubtful. 

The  Rhodians,  when  they  firft  failed 
out  to  fea,  were  at  a  very  great  diftance 
behind  the  enemy,  as  we  before  have 
mentioned.  But  as  they  far  exceeded 
them  in  the  fwiftnefs  of  their  courfe, 
they  foon  reached  the  rear  of  the  Mace- 
jdonian  fleet  i  and  began  to  attack  the  vef- 
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fels  in  ftern,  as  they  were  faih'ng  from 
them,  and  to  break  their  banks.  The 
Macedonians  were  then  forced  to  tarn, 
and  affift  the  (hips  that  were  thus  attack- 
ed. And  when  the  reft  of  the  Rhodian 
veffels  were  come  up,  and  had  joined 
Theophilifcus,  the  whole  fleets  on  both 
fides  turned  their  prows,  the  one  againft 
the  other,  and  amidft  the  found  of  trum- 
pets, and  the  noife  of  animating  cries, 
engaged  in  fet  battle  with  the  greateft  ar- 
dour. The  aftion  however  would  have 
been  determined  in  a  very  fhort  time,  and 
with  little  difficulty,  if  the  Macedonians 
had  not  intermingled  fome  fmall  veffels 
among  their  decked  {hips,  and  by  that 
meafure  fruftrated  in  various  manners  the 
efforts  of  the  Rhodian  fleet.  For  no 
fooner  was  the  order  of  battle  broken  by 
the  firft  (hock,  and  the  fhips  mingled  to- 
gether in  confufion,  than  thefe  fmall  vef- 
fels, falling  in  among  the  reft,  either 
flopped  them  in  their  courfe,  or  prevent- 
ed them  from  turning,  and  employing 
with  advantage  their  proper  ftrength ; 
and,  by  obftruding  fometimes  the  work- 
ing of  the  oars,  lometimes  by  attacking 
the  prow,  and  fometimes  again  the  ftern 
of  the  larger  fliips,  rendered  the  fkill  of 
the  pilots,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  rowers 

alike 
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alike  unferviceable.  When  any  of  the 
(hips  were  engaged  beak  with  beak,  the 
Rhodians  indeed  difplayed  their  fuperior 
art.  For  fetting  their  own  veflels  low  up- 
on the  prow,  while  they  received  the 
ftroke  of  the  enemy  above  the  water,  they 
at  the  fame  time  ftruck  the  adverfe  fliips 
below  it,  and  made  fuch  breaches  as  were 
irreparable.  It  was  but  feldom  however 
that  they  availed  themfelves  of  this  ad- 
vantage. Deterred  by  the  vigour  which 
the  Macedonians  Ihewed,  in  maintaining 
the  fight  hand  to  hand  againft  them  from 
their  decks,  they  in  general  declined  the 
danger  of  a  clofe  engagement :  and  chofc 
rather  to  run  through  the  fleet  of  the  ene- 
my, and  to  break  the  oars ;  and  then, 
returning  again,  to  dired:  their  ftrokes 
againft  the  ftern  of  the  velTels,  or  againft 
the  fides,  as  they  were  turning  themfelves 
obliquely  from  them;  and  either  pierced 
them  with  their  beaks,  or  carried  away 
fome  part  that  was  necefTary  for  the  work- 
ing of  the  fliip.  By  this  method  they  de- 
ftroyed  a  very  great  number  of  veiTels  in 
the  Macedonian  fleet. 

There  were  three  Rhodian  quinque- 
remes,  that  were  diftinguiftied  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  in  this  engagement. 
One  of  thefe  was  the  veflTel  in  which  Theo- 

philifcus 
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phililcns  failed,  who  was  the  command 
der  of  the  fleet.    Philoftratus  was  captain 
in  the  fecond.   The  third  had  Nicoflratus 
on  boaid,  and  was  comrx;iaiided  by  Auto- 
lychus.   The  laft  of  thefe  fhips  had  ftruck 
one  that  belonged  to  the  enemy  with  fo 
great  violence,  that  the  beak  was  left 
flicking  in  the  veflel.   The  fhip  that  was 
ftruck  foon  funk  with  all  the  men :  and 
the  other,  while  the  water  flowed  in  faft 
at  the  prow,  was  furrounded  on  every  fide 
by  the  enemy.  Autolychus  defended  him- 
felffor  fome  time  with  the  greatefl;  cour- 
age :  till,  being  covered  with  wounds,  he 
at  laft  fell  with  his  arms  into  the  fea, 
The  reft  that  were  on  board  maintained 
the  fight  with  no  lefs  bravery,  till  they 
were  all  likewife  killed.    At  this  time 
Theophilifcus    advanced  towards  them* 
Not  being  able  to  fave  the  veflel,  which 
was  already  filled  with  water,  he  ftruck 
two  ftiips  of  the  enemy,  and  forced  out 
all  that  were  on  board.    But  being  foon 
furrounded  by  a  very  great  number  both 
of  light  and  heavy  velfels,  he  loft  the 
greateft  part  of  his  men  after  a  brave  rcr 
fiftance.    And  having  himfelf  alfo  receiv- 
ed three  wounds,  and  being  prefled  by 
the  moft  imminent  danger,  he  at  laft  with 
great  difficulty  faved  his  fliip  through  the 

afliftance 
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afliftance  of  Philoftratus,  who  had  the 
courage  to  take  his  place  in  the  aftion. 
Being  then  joined  by  fome  other  velTels, 
he  returned  once  more  to  fight:  and,  tho' 
the  ftrength  of  his  body  was  much 
weakened  by  his  wounds,  yet  fuch  was 
the  vigour  of  his  mind,  that  he  diftin-^ 
guiflied  himfelf  by  more  glorious  efforts, 
and  by  a  courage  more  aftonifhing  than 
before. 

In  this  battle  there  were  properly  two 
ailions,  at  a  great  diftance  one  from  the 
other.  For  the  right  of  the  fleet  of  Phi- 
lip, which  was  attacked  by  Attalus,  hav- 
ing kept  their  courfe  clofe  along  the  (hore, 
as  they  had  at  firft  defigned,  was  not  far 
diftant  from  the  continent  of  Afia  :  while 
his  left,  which  had  turned  to  fupport  the 
fhips  in  the  rear,  had  approached  the 
ifland  Chios,  and  was  engaged  with  the 
Rhodian  fleet.  The  fuccefs  of  Attalus 
againfl:  the  right  had  been  almoft  com-* 
plete ;  and  this  prince,  as  hb  purfued  his 
vidtory,  was  now  come  near  to  thofe  lit- 
tle iflands,  where  Philip  was  ftationed, 
expecting  the  event  of  the  battle ;  when 
he  perceived,  that  one  of  his  own  quin- 
queremes,  which  had  advanced  too  far 
beyond  the  refl:,  was  fl:ruck  by  a  Mace- 
donian veflel,  and  was  ready  to  fink.  He 
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haftened  therefore  with  two  quadriremes 
to  fave  this  (hip.  And  when  the  enemy, 
as  he  approached,  declined  the  combat, 
and  retired  towards  the  land,  he  purfued 
with  the  greateft  eagernefs,  and  was  ear- 
neft  to  render  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian veffel.  Philip,  perceiving  that 
the  king  was  fo  far  Separated  from  the 
reft  of  his  fleet,  took  four  quinqueremes, 
three  biremes,  and  fome  boats  that  were 
near,  and  flood  ready  to  intercept  him  in 
his  return.  Attalus^  finding  his  return 
cut  off,  and  being  filled  with  the  greateft 
apprehenfions  for  his  fafety,  was  at  laft 
forced  to  run  his  (hip  clofe  in  to  the  land^ 
and  efcaped  fafe  to  Erythras,  with  the  reft 
that  were  on  board  ;  while  the  veffel,  and 
all  the  royal  furniture,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Philip.  An  artifice  indeed,  which  he 
had  employed  upon  this  occafion,  very 
greatly  facilitated  his  efcape.  He  had 
ordered  his  moft  fplendid  furniture  to  be 
brought  out,  and  placed  upon  the  deck 
of  the  fhip.  When  the  Macedonians 
therefore  firft  entered  from  their  boats, 
and  faw  many  rich  goblets,  a  veft  of  pur- 
ple, and  all  the  utenfils  which  accompany 
the  regal  pomp  ;  inftead  of  following  the 
purfuit,  they  fet  themfelves  to  pillage 
what  was  before  them,  and  by  that  delay 

gave 
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gave  full  time  to  the  king,  to  continue 
his  flight  with  fafety  to  Erythrse. 

Though  Philip  had  been  by  much  the 
greateft  fufFerer  in  the  whole  of  the  en- 
gagement, yet  fo  much  was  he  elated 
with  this  fuccefs,  that  he  failed  back  again 
into  the  open  fea,  and  began  with  great 
diligence  to  draw  together  his  (hips,  and 
to  encourage  his  men,  as  if  he  had  now 
clearly  obtained  the  viftory.  And  indeed 
when  his  enemies  on  the  other  fide  per- 
ceived, that  he  was  followed  by  the  royal 
veflel  bound  faft  to  his  own,  they  were 
all  ready  to  believe  that  Attains  had  pe- 
riilied.  Dionyfidorus  among  the  reft  was 
filled  with  that  perfuafion.  He  made  the 
fignal  therefore  for  bringing  together 
the  (hips  of  his  own  fleet :  and,  having 
foon  colledled  them  into  a  body,  he 
failed  away  to  the  ports  of  Afia  without 
any  danger.  At  the  fame  time  alfo,  the 
Macedonian  (hips  that  were  engaged 
againft  the  Rhodians,  having  for  a  long 
time  fuffered  greatly  in  the  adion,  with- 
drew themfelves  feparately  from  the  fight, 
under  the  pretence  of  carrying  afliftanc^ 
to  fome  other  part  of  the  fleet.  The  Rho- 
dians, when  they  had  bound  faft  to  the 
ftern  of  their  own  (hips  one  part  of  the 
veiTels  which  they  had  taken,  and  brokea 
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the  reft  into  pieces,  diredled  their  courfc 
to  Chios.  In  the  engagement  againft  At^ 
talus,  Philip  had  loft  one  vefl'el  of  ten 
banks  of  oars,  one  of  nine,  one  of  fe- 
ven,  and  one  of  fix  ;  together  with  ten 
other  decked  fhips,  three  biremes,  and 
twenty- five  boats.  Thefe  veftels  were  all 
deftroyed,  together  with  the  men  that 
wxre  on  board.  In  the  eno:aorement  a- 
gainft  the  Rhodians,  ten  of  his  decked 
Ihips  were  deftroyed,  and  forty  boats  : 
two  quadriremes  were  alio  taken,  and 
feven  boats,  with  all  their  men.  On 
the  fide  of  Attalus,  one  bireme  and  two 
quinqueremes  were  funk's  and  the  royal 
veffel  was  taken.  Two  quinqueremes  of 
the  Rhodians  were  deftroyed,  and  fome 
triremes  ;  but  none  of  their  veffels  taken. 
No  more  than  fixty  men  were  killed  on 
the  fide  of  the  Rhodians ;  and  about 
feventy  in  the  fleet  of  Attalus.  But  on 
the  fide  of  Philip,  three  thoufand  of  the 
Macedonian  foldiers,  and  fix  thoufand  of 
the  naval  forces  loft  their  lives.  Two 
thoufand  alfo  of  the  Macedonians  and 
their  allies  were  taken  prifoners.  Among 
thefe,  feven  hundred  w^ere  Egyptians. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  naval  battle  near 
the  ifland  of  Chios, 


When 
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When  the  adlion  was  fini(hed,  Philip 
affumed  to  himfelf,  upon  two  account?, 
the  honour  of  the  vidlory.  The  firft  was, 
that  he  had  forced  Attalus  to  run  his  vtf- 
fel  in  to  the  land,  and  had  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  fhip :  and  the  other,  be- 
<:aufe  he  had  caft  anchor,  after  the  en- 
gagement, near  the  promontory  Argen- 
num,  and  taken  his  flation  in  the  very 
midft  of  the  wrecks  of  the  fleets.  On 
the  next  day  likewife,  he  endeavoured  by 
his  axftions  to  fupport  the  fame  pre  ten- 
lion.  With  this  defign,  and  in  order  to 
perfuade  men  fbill  more  flrongly  that  he 
remained  the  conquerour^  he  colledled 
together  the  wrecks  of  all  the  fhips,  and 
took  up  the  bodies  o^f  his  own  men  that 
were  to  be  diftinguiflied  among  the  dead. 
But  it  very  foon  appeared,  that  this  was 
not  his  own  opinion.  For  while  he  was 
employed  in  this  very  work,  Dionyfidorus 
and  the  Rhodians,  having  joined  theit 
*fleets  together,  came  failing  towards  the 
place  where  he  was.,  and  flood  for  fome 
time  before  him  in  order  of  battle.  And 
when  he  declined  the  engagement,  they 
returned  unmolefled  back  to  Chios. 

In  reality,  this  prince  had  never  at  any 
time  before  fuffered  fo  great  a  lofs  in 
■a  fingle  action,  either  by  land  or  fea.  . 

Vol,  IV.  P  He  . 
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He  felt  himfelf  very  deeply  afFeded  with 
the  misfortune ;  and  was  forced  to  abate 
much  of  his  former  ardour.  He  endea- 
voured indeed,  by  every  method,  to  con- 
ceal his  fentiments  from  others :  but  the 
very  face  of  things  alone  rendered  even 
this  attempt  impradicable.  For,  befide 
Other  circumftances,  the  objects  that  pre- 
fented  themfelves  on  every  fide,  after  the 
engagement,  ftruck  all  with  horrour  who 
beheld  them.  So  great  had  been  the 
flaughter,  that  the  whole  ftrait  at  the  time 
was  covered  with  blood  ;  and  was  filled 
with  dead  bodies,  with  arms,  and  wrecks 
of  the  fliips.  And  for  many  days  after- 
wards, thefe  objeds  were  feen  mingled 
together,  and  thrown  in  heaps  upon  the 
fhores.^  So  dreadful  a  fpedtacle  not  only 
ftruck  Philip  with  confufion,  but  filled 
all  the  Macedonians  with  extreme  dif- 
may.  Theophilifcus,  who  furvived  only 
one  day  after  the  battle,  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  adlion  to  his  country ;  ap^ 
pointed  Cleonaeus  in  his  own  ftead  com- 
mander of  the  fleet ;  and  then  died  of  his 
wounds :  having  merited  immortal  ho- 
nour, not  only  by  his  courage  in  the  en- 
gagement, but  on  account  of  the  refolu- 
tiori  alfo  which  he  had  fhewn  in  condudt? 
ipg  the  whole  defign.    For  ynlefs  his 

fpirit 
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fpirit  had  determined  him  to  be  thus  ear- 
ly in  attacking  Philip,  fo  univerfally  was 
that  prince  at  this  time  dreaded,  that  the 
prefent  opportunity  would  have  been 
wholly  loft.  But  he  not  only  refolved  to 
begin  the  war  againft  him,  but  obliged 
his  country  alfo  to  feize  the  favourable 
moment:  and  forced  Attalus  likewife, 
not  to  wafte  his  time  in  preparations,  but 
to  enter  immediately  into  adlion,  and  to 
try  the  fortune  of  a  battle  without  any 
delay.  It  was  not  without  good  reafon 
therefore,  that  the  Rhodians  after  his 
death  decreed  fuch  honours  to  his  memo- 
ry, as  were  moft  proper  to  encourage,  not 
thofe  alone  who  were  then  alive,  but  the 
men  alfo  of  future  times,  to  render  upon 
great  occafions  thc»moft  efFcftual  fervice 
to  their  country. 


?  z  E  X- 
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EXTRACT  the  SECOND. 


reqfon  luhy  men  often  abandon  their 
dejigns. 

WHAT  was  it  then  which  forced 
him  to  flop  at  once  in  the  midft  of 
this  purfuit  ?  It  was  nothing  indeed  but 
the  mere  nature  of  things.  For  we  often 
fee,  that  men,  while  they  contemplate  ob- 
je6ts  at  a  diftance,  and  attend  only  to  the 
great  advantages  that  would  follow  frorn 
fuccefs,  engage  eagerly  in  deligns  which 
are  impoffible  to  be  actompliihed.  The 
violence  of  their  defires  precludes  altoge- 
ther the  exercife  of  their  reafon.  But 
when  the  time  of  execution  is  come,  and 
the  difficulties  which  appear  upon  a  nearer 
view  are  found  to  be  abfolutely  unfur- 
mountable,  their  thoughts  are  fuddenly 
bewildered  and  perplexed;  their  under- 
ftanding  becomes  confufed ;  and  the  at- 
tempt is  then  abandoned  with  the  fame 
precipitation  with  which  it  had  before 
peen  undertaken. 
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EXTRACT  the  THIRD. 

Phifip  renders  himfelf  mafier  of  Prinajlcs  by 
a  Jiratagem. 

AFTER  fdme  attacks,  whicH  the 
ftrcngth  of  this  little  city  rendered 
fruitlefs^  Philip  defifted  from  the  at- 
tempt; ^nd,  leading  his  army  through 
the  coiintry,  deftroyed  the  citadels,  and 
plundered  the  villages  that  were  near.  He 
then  went  and  encamped  before  PrinafTus : 
and  having  in  a  lliort  time  finifhed  his 
blinds,  and  completed  the  other  prepara- 
tions that  were  neceffary  for  a  fiege,  he 
began  to  undermine  the  wall  of  the  city. 
But  when  he  found  that  the  rockinefs  of 
the  foil  rendered  this  work  altogether  im- 
prafticable,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  fol- 
lowing ftratagem.  He  ordered  the  fol- 
diers  to  make  a  great  noife  under  ground 
in  the  day-time,  as  if  they  were  employ- 
ed in  digging  the  mines,  and  in  the  night 
to  bring  earth  from  diftant  parts,  and  to 
lay  it  along  the  mouths  of  the  pits  that 
were  opened  ;  that  the  befieged,  on  fee- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  earth,  might  be 
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ftruck  with  apprehenfions  of  their  danger. 
At  firfl  however,  the  inhabitants  difplay- 
ed  a  great  (hew  of  bravery,  and  feemed 
determined  to  maintain  themfelves  ia 
their  poll:.  But  when  Philip  informed 
them  by  a  meffage,  that  the  wall  was  un- 
dermined to  the  length  of  four  hundred 
feet ;  and  that  he  left  it  to  their  choice, 
whether  they  would  now  retire  with  fafety, 
or,  remaining  till  he  (hould  fet  fire  to  the 
props,  be  then  all  deftroyed  amidft  the 
ruins  of  the  places  they  gave  an  entire 
credit  to  his  account,  and  delivered  up 
the  city. 
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EXTRACT  the  FOURTH. 

T^he  Jit  nation  of  lajfus,  The  judgment  of  the 
author  concerning  wonderful Jiories. 

IASSUS  in  Afia  is  lituated  upon  the 
gulph,  which  is  terminated  on  one 
fide  by  the  temple  of  Neptune  in  the 
Milefian  territory,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  city  of  Mindus ;  and  which  by  many 
is  called  the  Bargylietic  gulph,  from  the 
cities  of  the  fame  name  which  are  fpread 
round  the  innermoft  parts  of  it.  The 
inhabitants  of  lalTus  boaft  that  they  were 
originally  a  colony  from  Argos  :  but  that 
afterwards  their  anceftors,  when  they  had 
fuffered  a  great  lofs  in  the  Carian  war,  re- 
ceived a  new  colony  of  Milefians,  which 
was  brought  to  them  by  the  fon  of  Nele- 
us,  the  firft  founder  of  Miletus.  The 
city  contains  ten  ftadia  in  circumference. 
There  is  a  report  which  is  firmly  cre- 
dited among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bar- 
gylian  cities;  that  no  fnow  or  rain  ever 
falls  upon  the  ftatue  of  the  Cindyan  Di- 
ana, though  it  ftands  in  the  open  air. 

P  4  The 
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The  people  of  laflus  affirm  the  fame  thing 
alfo  concerning  their  ftatue  of  Vefta :  and 
both  thefe  ftories  are  related  as  fadts  by 
fome  hiftorians.  For  my  own  part,  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  that  I  am  ftill  forced 
in  the  courfe  of  my  work  to  take  fome 
notice  of  fuch  traditions,  which  are 
fcarcely  to  be  heard  with  patience.  It  is 
certainly  a  proof  of  a  moft  childifh  folly, 
to  relate  things,  which,  when  they  are 
brought  to  be  examined,  appear  to  be  not 
only  improbable,  but  even  not  poffible. 
When  a  writer  affirms,  for  example,  that 
certain  bodies,  though  placed  in  the  light 
of  the  fun,  projeft  no  (hade,  what  is  it 
but  a  plain  indication  of  a  diftempered 
brain  ?  And  yet  Theopompus  has  declare 
ed  that  this  happens  to  thofe  who  are  ad-* 
mitted  into  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Ar- 
cadia. Of  the  fame  kind  are  the  ftories 
that  have  now  been  mentioned.  I  muft 
confefs  indeed,  that,  when  things  of  this 
fort  tend  only  to  preferve  in  vulgar  minds 
a  reverential  awe  of  the  divinity,  writers 
may  fometimes  be  excufed,  if  they  em^ 
ploy  their  pains  in  recounting  miracles, 
and  in  framing  legendary  tales.  But  no- 
thing which  exceeds  that  point  fhould  be 
allov/ed.    It  is  not  eaiy  perhaps  to  fix  ir\ 
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every  inftance  the  exadl  bounds  of  this  in- 
dulgence ;  yet  neither  is  it  abfolutely  xm- 
poflible.  My  opinion  is,  that  ignorance 
and  falfehood  my  be  admitted  in  a  fmaU 
degree ;  and,  when  they  are  carried  f^r^; 
ther;,  that  they  ought  to  he  explqcl^^l, 
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EXTRACT  the  FIFTH. 

Sctpio  returns  to  Rome.    His  Triumph. 
The  death  of  Syphax. 


NOT  long  after  this  time  Publius 
Scipio  returned  back  to  Rome  from 
Africk.  As  the  greatnefs  of  his  acftions 
had  raifed  in  men  a  very  high  and  gene- 
ral expedlation,  he  was  furrounded  by  vaft 
crouds  upon  his  entrance,  and  received  by 
the  people  with  the  greateft  marks  of  fa- 
vour. Nor  was  this  only  reafonable,  but 
an  adt  alfo  of  neceflary  duty.  For  they 
who  not  long  before  had  not  fo  much  as 
dared  to  hope,  that  Annibal  ever  could 
be  driven  out  of  Italy,  or  the  danger  be 
removed  from  their  own  perfons  and  their 
families,  now  faw  themfelves  not  only 
freed  from  the  apprehenfion  of  any  pre- 
fent  evils,  but  eftablifhed  alfo  in  a  lafting 
and  firm  fecurity,  by  the  intire  conqueft 
of  their  enemies.  Upon  this  occafion 
therefore,  they  fet  no  bounds  to  their  joy. 
On  the  day  likewife  in  which  he  entered 
the  city  in  triumph,  as  the  objedts  that 
7  were 
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were  viewed  in  the  proceffion  reprefented 
moft  clearly  to  the  fenfes  of  the  people 
the  dangers  from  which  they  had  efcaped, 
they  ftood  as  in  an  ecftafy  of  paffion, 
pouring  out  thanks  to  the  Godc,  and  ac- 
knowledgements to  the  author  of  fo  great 
a  deliverance.  Among  the  reft  of  the 
prifoners  Syphax  alfo,  the  Maffasfyliaa 
king,  was  led  along  a  captive  in  the  pro- 
ceffion :  and  after  fome  time  he  died  in 
prifon.  When  the  folemnity  of  the 
triumph  was  finifhed,  there  was  after- 
wards in  Rome,  during  many  days,  a 
continual  fucceffion  of  games  and  fpe<fla- 
cles ;  the  expence  of  which  was  defrayed 
by  Scipio,  with  a  generofity  which  was 
worthy  of  him. 


E  X 
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EXTRACT  the  S  I  X  T  H.' 


T/je  prudent  condu^  of  Philip  after  his 
defeat* 

THERE  are  many  men  indeed,  who 
may  be  obferved  to  begin  an  adlioa 
ivell,  and  even  to  redouble  their  ardour 
as  they  advance,  till  they  have  made  a 
very  confiderable  progrefs  :  but  to  con- 
dudt  an  enterprize  completely  to  the  end, 
and,  even  when  fortune  obftruds  them 
in  their  courfe,  to  fupply  by  prudence 
whatever  may  have  been  defedlive  in  ala- 
crity and  vigour,  is  the  portion  only  of  a 
few.  In  this  view,  as  the  inaftion  of  At- 
tains and  the  Rhodians,  after  their  late 
vidlory  may  juftly  be  cenfured  j  fo,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  magnanimity  and  the 
royal  fpirit,  v/ith  which  Philip  perfifted 
ftill  in  his  defigns,  deferves  not  lefs  to  be 
applauded.  Let  it  be  remarked  however, 
that  it  is  not  my  meaning  to  apply  this 
commendation  to  the  general  charadter 
and  cgndudt  of  this  prince  ;  but  that  I 
am  fpeaking  only  of  the  attention  which 
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he  exerted  upon  the  prafent  occafion. 
Without  this  diftindlion,  I  might  be 
jcharged  perhaps  with  inconfiftency ;  in 
having  not  long  before  applauded  Atta- 
ins and  the  Rhodians,  and  cenfured  Phi- 
jlip,  and  delivering  now  a  contrary  judg- 
ment. But  for  this  very  purpofe  it  was, 
jthat  I  obferved  exprefsly  in  the  beginning 
of  my  work,  that  an  Hiftorian  often  is 
obliged  to  applaud  and  to  condemn  the 
fame  perfon?,  as  different  occafions  may 
require.  For  the  revolutions  of  affairs, 
and  fudden  accidents  as  they  arife,  are 
frequently  feen  to  change  the  intentions 
of  men  from  good  to  bad,  gr  from  bad  to 
good.  And  even  without  the  impreffion 
pf  external  circumflances,  the  natural  in- 
conftancy  of  the  human  mind  fometimes 
determines  men  to  a  right  courfe  of  ac- 
tion, and  fometirnes  to  that  which  is  al- 
together wrong.  The  force  of  one  or 
pther  of  thefe  caufes  was  now  clearly  vi- 
fible  in  Philip.  For  though  this  prince 
fuffered  no  fmall  concern  from  his  late 
defeat,  and  was  apt,  almofl  at  all  times, 
to  be  hurried  along  by  violence  and  pafli- 
on,  yet  upon  this  occaiion  he  accommo- 
dated himfelf  with  a  moft  aflonifhing 
prudence  to  the  exigency  of  the  times» 
Py  this  condudt  he  was  again  enabled  to 
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refume  the  war  againft  the  Rhodians  and 
king  Attalus ;  and  in  the  end  accomplifli- 
ed  all  that  he  propofed.  Such  an  inftance 
of  his  prudence  deferved  not  to  pafs  al- 
together without  remark.  For  fome  men, 
like  bad  racers,  abandon  their  defigns, 
when  they  are  arrived  even  almoft  at  the 
end  of  their  courfe :  while  others,  on  the 
contrary,  obtain  a  victory  againft  their  ri- 
vals, by  exerting  in  that  very  moment 
more  ftrenuous  efforts  than  before. 


E  X- 
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EXTRACT  the  SEVENTH. 

T^he  Jituation  of  Sejius  and  Abydus.  The 
fiege  of  this  loft  city :  and  the  defperate 
refolution  of  the  citizens. 

IT  would  be  needlefs  to  enter  into  a 
long  defcription  of  the  lituation  of 
Seftus  and  Abydus,  or  to  enumerate  the 
conveniences  which  they  poffefs.  For 
thefe  cities  are  fo  Angularly  placed,  that 
there  is  fcarcely  any  one,  unlefs  among 
the  moil  vulgar  of  mankind,  who  has 
not  acquired  fome  knowledge  of  them. 
But  it  will  not  be  unufeful  upon  the  pre- 
fent  occafion,  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  a  geaeral  view  of  their  pofition. 
And  indeed  whoever  will  compare  and 
lay  together  what  I  am  going  to  fay,  may 
obtain  from  thence  a  jufter  notion  of 
thefe  two  cities,  than  even  from  an  exa- 
mination of  the  ground  upon  which  they 
ftand. 

As  it  is  not  poffible  then  to  fail  from 
the  Ocean,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  others, 
from  the  Atlantick,  into  our  fea,  with- 
put  pafling  through  the  ftrait  of  the  Pil- 
lars 
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iars  of  Hercules ;  fo  neither  is  there  any 
Way  of  failing  from  our  fea  into  the  Pro-^- 
Jiontis  and  thePontus,  unlefs  through  the 
paffage  that  lies  between  Seftus  and  Aby- 
dus.  In  one  refped:  indeed^  thefe  ftraits 
are  very  differently  formed.  For  that  of 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  is  much  larger 
than  the  Hellefpont,  and  contains  fixty 
ftadia  in  breadth ;  whereas  the  other,  be- 
tween Seftus  and  Abydus,  has  no  more 
than  two.  But  in  making  this  diiFerence> 
^Fortune  feems  to  have  a6ted  not  altoge* 
ther  without  defign.  One  reafon  of  it,  as 
far  as  we  are  able  to  conjed:ure,  feems  to 
fee,  that  the  exterior  oceail  is  by  many  de- 
grees larger  than  our  fea.  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  the  ftrait  of  Abydus  is  bet- 
ter adapted,  upon  this  account,  to  the 
heceffities  of  thofe  who  live  upon  it.  For 
as  both  fides  of  it  are  covered  with  inha- 
feitants,  the  narrownefs  of  the  paffage 
ierves  as  a  kind  of  gate  for  their  mutual 
Sntercourfco  For  this  purpofe,  they  fome^ 
?times  throv/  a  bridge  over  the  ftrait,  and 
J)afs  from  one  fide  to  the  other  on  foot. 
At  other  times,  veffels  are  feen  failing 
continually  tipon  it.  But  the  ftrait  of  the 
■Pillars  of  Hercules  is  very  rarely  ufed» 
and  only  by  a  few.  For  the  people  that 
ilive  on  both  fides,  in  the  extreme  bor- 
ders 
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ders  of  Africk  and  of  Europe,  have  but 
little  communication  one  with  another, 
and  fcarcely  any  knowledge  of  the  exte- 
rior fea.  The  city  Abydus  is  inclofed  al- 
fo  on  either  fide  by  the  promontories  of 
Europe;  and  has  a  harbour,  which,  af- 
fords a  fafe  fhelter  to  the  fhips  that  are 
Itationed  in  it  againft  every  wind.  But 
without  the  entrance  of  the  harbo«r,  it 
is  not  pofTible  for  any  veflel  ever  to  caft 
anchor,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  and 
violence  with  which  the  waters  are  car- 
ried through  the  firait. 

This  was  the  city,  to  which  Philip  was 
now  laying  fiege  both  by  land  and  by  fea. 
On  thefideofthelatter,he  had  blocked  the 
place  clofely  by  piles  planted  croffways : 
and,  by  land,  had  carried  an  entrench- 
ment round  the  walls.  The  greatnefs  of 
the  preparations  that  were  made,  the  va- 
riety of  the  works  that  were  contrived, 
the  Ikill  and  artifice  that  were  employed 
in  carrying  into  execution  every  ufual 
method  either  of  attack  or  of  defence  ; 
thefe,  however  memorable,  are  not  the 
things  that  are  mod  worthy  of  admira- 
tion upon  the  prefent  occafion.  But  the 
generous  refolution  and  the  extravagant 
fpirit,  which  appeared  in  the  befieged, 
were  fo  Angular  and  aftonifhing,  that  this 
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fiege,  upon  that  account  alone,  deferves 
more  than  any  other  to  be  tranfmitted  to 
pofterity  in  lafting  characters.  At  firft, 
repofing  an  intire  confidence  in  their 
own  ftrength,  they  fuftained  all  the  at- 
tacks of  PhiUp  with  the  greateft  firmnefs  : 
difabling  the  machines  that  were  advanc- 
ed againft  the  city  from  the  fea,  by  ftones 
thrown  from  their  Baliftae ;  or  destroying 
them  by  fire ;  fo  that  the  Macedonians 
were  fcarcely  able  to  withdraw  even  their 
(hips  from  the  danger.  On  the  fide  of 
the  land  likewife,  they  repulfed  the  king 
in  his  approaches  with  fo  great  vigour 
and  fuccefs,  that  for  fome  time  they 
feemed  to  hope,  that  they  fliould  force 
him  to  defift  from  his  attempt.  But 
when  they  faw  the  outer  wall  of  the  city 
fall  down ;  and  that  the  Macedonians  had 
brought  their  mines  very  near  alfo  to  the 
wall  which  had  been  raifed  within  the 
other,  to  fupply  the  place  of  that  which 
had  fallen ;  they  then  fent  Iphiades  and 
Pantacnotus  to  treat  with  Philip,  and  of- 
fered to  furrender  the  city  to  him  upon 
thefe  conditions  :  that  the  troops  which 
they  had  received  from  Attalus  and  the 
Rhodians  fhould  be  difmiffed  with  an  af- 
furance  of  fafety  ;  and  the  free  citizens 
be  allowed  to  depart  to  what  places  foever 

they 
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they  (hould  choofe,  with  the  garments 
that  were  upon  their  bodies.  But  Phi- 
Hp  ordered  the  deputies  to  go  back  again 
and  tell  the  befieged,  that  they  either 
muft  furrender  at  difcretion,  or  continue 
to  defend  themfelves  with  courage. 

The  AbydenianSi  when  they  had  re- 
ceived this  anfwer^  met  together  in  coun- 
cil, and,  with  minds  agitated  by  defpair, 
deliberated  on  the  meafures  which  they 
now  fhould  take.  They  refolved  firll, 
that  the  flaves  fliould  be  made  free  3  that 
they  might  affift  without  referve  in  the 
defence  of  the  city.  In  the  next  placei> 
that  all  the  women  of  the  city  fhould  be 
affembled  together  in  the  temple  of  Dia- 
na ;  and  all  the  children,  with  their 
nurfes,  in  the  Gymnafium.  That  all 
their  gold  and  filver.  likewife  fhould  be 
laid  together  in  the  Forum  :  and,  in  the 
fame  manner,  all  theif  valuable  veflments, 
in  the  Rhodian  quadrireme^  and  in  the 
trireme  of  the  Cyzicenians,  Thefethings> 
being  thus  decreed,  were  carried  into  exe- 
cution with  one  confent.  They  then 
called  together  another  affembly :  and^ 
having  chofen  fifty  of  the  oldefl  men,  who 
were  judged  to  be  mofl  worthy  of  fuch  a 
trufl,  and  who  had  flrength  fufficient  al- 
fo  to  accomplifh  all  that  was  propofed, 
0^2  they 
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they  made  them  fwear  in  the  prefence  of 
all  the  citizens,  that,  as  foon  as  the  ene- 
my fliould  become  mafters  of  the  inner 
wall,  they  would  kill  the  women  and  the 
children  ;  fet  fire  to  the  two  veflels ;  and 
throw  the  gold  and  the  filver  into  the  fea. 
After  this,  the  priefts  being  called,  all 
the  refl:  of  the  citizens  were  engaged  like- 
wife  by  a  folemn  oath,  that  they  would 
either  conquer,  or  die  fighting  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  country.  And  to  conclude 
the  whole,  having  flain  fome  vidlims  in 
facrifice,  they  obliged  the  priefts  and 
priefteffes  to  pronounce  upon  the  burning 
entrails,  dire  execrations  againfl:  thofe 
who  (hould  negle6l  to  perfprm  what  they 
had  fworn.  When  all  was  finifhed,  they 
no  longer  endeavoured  to  countermine 
the  enemy;  but  refolved  only,  that,  as 
foon  as  the  wall  fhould  fall,  they  would 
exer-t  their  utmoft  efforts  upon  the  breach, 
and  continue  fighting  till  they  fliould  all 
expire. 

And  now  may  it  not  be  faid,  that  both 
the  dcfpci  ate  refolution  of  the  Phocaeans, 
which  has  before  been  mentioned,  and 
the  magnanimous  fpirit  alfo  of  the  Acar- 
nanians,  were  furpafled  by  the  daring 
courage  which  the  Abydtnians  fhewed 
upon  this  occaiion  ?  For  when  the  Pho- 
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caeans  entered  into  a  like  determination 
with  refped:  to  their  families,  they  had 
Hill  fome  hopes  of  faving  themfelves  by  a 
vidtory;  .having  an  opportunity  of  engag- 
ing the  ThelTalians  in  a  fet  battle.  The 
Acarnanians  likewile  had  in  their  power 
the  fame  refource.  For  when  they  only 
-expeded  an  invafion  from  the  iEtolians, 
they  pafled  in  their  council  a  fimilar  de- 
cree. We  have  before  given  a  particular 
account  of  thefe  tranfad:ions.  But  the 
Abydenians,  already  enclofed  on  every 
lide,  and  having  no  means  of  fafety  re- 
maining in  their  power,  chofe  rather  to 
perifh,  every  man,  together  with  their 
wives  and  children ;  than  to  live  with  the 
certain  expedation  of  feeing  their  cldldren 
and  their  wives  fail  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  The  condud:  therefore  of  For- 
tune, with  regard  to  this  laft  people,  may 
well  be  charged  with  fome  injuftice.  She 
compafTionated  the  diftreffes  of  the  others, 
retrieved  their  affairs  by  a  vidory,  and 
reinftated  them  in  fafety  when  they  had 
almoft  loft  all  hope.  To  the  Abydenians 
alone  fhe  (hewed  no  favour.  The  men  all 
loft  their  lives ;  the  city  was  taken ;  and 
the  children  with  their  mothers  came 
alive  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.  For 
as  foon  as  the  inner  wall  fell  down,  the 
0^3  citizens. 
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citizens,  in  obfsrvance  of  their  oaths,  all 
mounted  the  breach,  and  oppofed  the 
entrance  of  the  enemy  with  fo  great  fury, 
that  Philip,  though  he  fent  continually, 
even  till  night  came  on,  frcfli  troops  to 
the  aflault,  was  at  laft  forced  to  defift, 
and  began  to  apprehend  that  the  whole 
defign  was  irrecoverably  loft.  For  the 
foremoft  of  the  Abydenians  not  only  ad- 
vanced with  a  frantick  kind  of  defpera- 
tion  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy; 
nor  were  contented  to  employ  their  fpears 
and  their  fwords  alone  with  a  m^oft  afto- 
nifliing  force;  but,  when  their  weapons 
were  rendered  ufelefs,  or  were  torn  by 
violence  out  of  their  hands,  grafping  the 
Macedonians  clofe,  they  threw  fome  of 
them  with  their  armour  upon  the  ground  5 
broke  the  fpears  of  others;  and,  catching 
jthe  fragments  from  them,  turned  the 
points  againft  their  faces,  and  againft  the 
other  parts  of  their  bodies  that  were  un- 
covered; and  by  thefe  means  threw  them 
into  extreme  confiernation  and  difmay. 
But  when  the  night  had  put  an  end  to  the 
combat,  the  greateft  part  of  the  citizens 
feeing  left  dead  upon  the  breach,  and  the 
reft  difabled  by  fatigue  and  wounds, 
Glaucides  and  Theognetus,  having  affem- 
|)led  together  a  fmail  number  of  the  oldeft 

menj 
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men,  prevailed  with  them  to  abandon 
that  mofl:  glorious  and  moft  admirable  de- 
termination which  they  fo  lately  had  em- 
braced, and  to  confider  only  their  own 
prefent  fafety.  They  refolved  therefore  to 
1-ave  the  women  and  the  children  alive ; 
^ind,  as  foon  as  the  day  fhould  appear, 
that  they  would  fend  the  priefts  and 
priefteffes,  dreffed  in  their  holy  habits,  to 
implore  the  mercy  of  Philip,  and  to  de- 
liver the  city  to  him- 

At  the  very  time  of  this  tranfadlion, 
Attalus^  having  heard  that  the  Abyde- 
nians  v/ere  befieged,  failed  through  the 
^gean  fea  to  Tenedos :  and  Marcus 
^milius,  who  was  the  youngeft  of  the 
Roman  ambafladours,  came  to  Abydus. 
For  the  ambafTadours  that  were  fent  from 
Rome,  having  received  alfo  at  Rhodes  the 
notice  of  this  fiege,  and  becaufe  they  had 
orders  likewifeto  obtain  an  interview  with 
Philip,  flopped  their  journey  to  the  other 
kings,  and  fent  yEmilius  to  Abydus  to 
confer  perfonally  with  that  prince.  The 
Roman,  being  admitted  into  his  prefence, 
declared  to  him  the  orders  of  the  fenate  : 

that  he  fhould  not  make  war  upon  any 
of  the  people  of  Greece,  nor  invade  any 
of  the  dominions  that  belonged  to  Ptole- 
;ny  5  and  that  he  Ihould  engage  to  make 

0^4  an 
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an  equitable  compenfation  for  the  lofles 
which  Attakis  and  the  Rhodians  had  un- 
juftly  fuftained.  That,  if  he  would  com- 
ply with  thefe  conditions,  he  might  ftill 
remain  in  peace  :  if  otherwife,  that  the 
Romans  would  declare  war  againft  him." 
The  king  endeavoured  to  convince  the 
ambaffidour,  that  the  Rhodians  had  firft 
attacked  him.  But  iEmilius,  interrupt- 
ing him  5  And  what,  faid  he,  did  the 
Athenians  ?  what,  the  Cianians  ?  what, 
at  this  moment,  the  unhappy  Abydeni- 
ans  ?  did  either  of  thefe  firft  attack  you  ?" 
Philip,  after  fome  hefitation,  told  him  ^ 
that  for  three  reafons  he  would  excufe  the 
haughtinefs  of  this  addrefs.  Firft,  be- 
caufe  he  wac  a  young  man,  not  yet  ex- 
perienced in  affairs :  in  the  next  place,  be- 
caufe  he  was  the  handfom.eft  man  of  his 
age  ;  which  indeed  was  true  :  and,  laftly, 
becaufe  he  was  a  Rom^n.  He  then  add- 
ed, that  it  was  his  earneft  wifti,  that 
the  Romans  would  ftill  confine  themfelves 
within  the  bounds  of  their  treaties,  and 
lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  war.  But  if  they 
determine  otherwife,  we  fhall  then,  con- 
tinued he,  invoke  the  afiiftance  of  the 
gods,  and  defend  ourfelves  againft  them 
with  our  utmoft  ftrength.  After  this  dif- 
courfe  they  feverally  retired.  The  king 
2  *  then 
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then  took  pofleflion  of  the  city ;  and  with- 
out any  difficulty  feized  all  the  treafure, 
which  the  Abydenians  had  before  colledt- 
ed,  and  laid  together  in  heaps.    But  how 
great  was  his  aftonifliment,  when  he  faw 
the  numbers  of  the  perfons  that  deftroyed 
ther'  fclves,  together  with  their  wives  and 
children,  with  the  mofl  eager  fury.  Some 
ftabbed,  fome  ftrangled  themfelves;  fome 
plunged  themfelves  alive  into  wells ;  and 
others  threw  themfelves  headlong  down 
from  the  roofs  of  the  houfes.   Filled  with 
grief  at  this  difmal  fight,  he  ordered  pro- 
clamation to  be  made,  that  he  would  al- 
low three  days  to  thofe  who  fhould  choofe 
to  hang,  or  otherwife  deftroy  themfelves. 
But  the  Abydenians  had  before  determin- 
ed their  own  fate,  and  adhered  inflexibly 
to  their  firfl  purpofe.    They  confidered 
themfelves  as  guilty  of  a  kind  of  treafon 
againft  thofe  brave  citizens,  who  hadperifli- 
ed  in  the  defence  of  their  country  :  nor 
would  any  among  them  fubmit  to  live, 
except  thofe  whofe  hands  were  tied,  or 
who  were  reftrained  by  fome  other  kind 
of  force.    The  reft,  with  their  whole  fa- 
milies, without  any  delay,  embraced  a 
voluntary  death. 


E  X- 
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EXTRACT  the  EIGHTH. 

T/ie  expedition  cf  Philopcemen  again/}  Nahis. 

PHILOPOEMEN,  having  firft  comr 
puted  the  refpedive  diftances  of  all 
th^  Achasan  cities,  and  confidered  alio, 
which  of  them  lay  along  the  fame  roads 
in  going  towards  Tegea,  wrote  letters  to 
them  all,  and  fcnt  them  in  different  par- 
cels, to  the  cities  that  were  at  the  greateft 
diftance  from  that  place :  the  parcels  be- 
ing fo  compofed,  that  each  of  thefe  cities, 
together  with  the  letter  addrefied  to  itfelf, 
received  thofe  like  wife  that  were  written 
to  the  reft  of  the  cities  v/hich  ftood  upon 
the  fame  road.    The  firft  letter  was  ad- 
drefied to  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the  city, 
and  contained  the  following  words :  As 
foon  as  you  have  received  this  letter,  af- 
femble  together  in  the  Forum  all  the  men 
of  military  age  with  their  arms.  Let 
them  be  furniihed  with  provifions,  and 
with  money  for  five  days :  and,  when  they 
are  formicd  into  a  body,  conduct  them  to 
the  next  city.    On  your  arrival  there,  de- 
liver the  letter  that  is  addrefied  alfo  to  the 

chief 
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chief  magiftrate  of  that  city  ;  and  let  the 
contents  of  it  in  like  manner  be  obeyed." 
This  fecond  letter  contained  the  fame  or- 
ders as  the  former;  and  was  different  on- 
ly in  the  name  of  the  next  city  to  which 
the  troops  were  to  be  conducted.  The 
fame  method  was  obferved  through  alb 
the  cities  :  and  the  refult  of  this  manage- 
ment was,  that,  as  no  one  was  able  to 
conjecflure  what  was  the  defign  and  ob- 
jed:  of  the  expedition,  fo  neither  had  the 
troops  themfelves  any  farther  knowledge 
of  their  march,  than  that  they  were  go~ 
ing  to  the  next  city ;  but  remaining  ftill 
in  a  ftnte  of  doubt  and  ignorance,  joined 
themfeives  each  to  the  others,  and  con- 
tinued to  advance.  As  the  firft  and  moft 
diftant  cities  were  not  all  fituated  at  an 
equal  diftance  from  Tegea,  care  had  been 
alfo  taken,  that  the  letters  fhould  not  be 
delivered  to  them  all  at  once ;  but  at  dif- 
ferent times,  proportioned  to  their  refpec- 
tive  diftances.  And  from  hence  it  hap- 
pened, that,  when  neither  the  Tegeans, 
nor  the  troops  themfeives,  had  conceived 
any  exped:ation  of  fuch  an  accident,  the 
Achseans  all  arrived  at  Tegea  in  the  fame 
moment  in  arms,  and  entered  the  city  to- 
gether by  all  the  different  gates.  The  de- 
sign of  Philopoemen  was,  to  elude  by 

this 
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this  contrivance  the  obfervation  of  thofe 
fpies  and  gatherers  of  news,  which  Na- 
bis,  tlie  Spartan  tyrant,  had  difperfed 
through  the  country. 

Having  thus  formed  his  projedl,  on  the 
day  on  which  the  Achaeans  were  expeft- 
ed  to  arrive,  he  fent  away  a  feledt  body 
of  troops  from  Tegeaj  with  orders,  that 
they  fhould  conceal  themfelves  during 
the  night  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sela-^ 
jfia,  and  early  on  the  following  day  make 
incurfions  into  the  Lacedemonian  terri- 
tory. That,  if  the  Spartan  mercenaries 
fhould  be  drawn  together  to  oppofe  them, 
they  fliould  then  retreat  towards  Scotita ; 
and  in  all  other  things  obey  the  orders  of 
Didafcalondas  of  Crete,  to  whom  he  had 
communicated  his  whole  defign.  This 
meafure  being  carried  into  execution,  he 
diredled  the  Achasans  to  take  their  fupper 
at  an  early  hour,  and  then  led  them  out 
of  Tegea.  Having  continued  his  march 
all  night  with  the  greateft  hafte,  he  ar- 
rived at  break  of  day,  and  took  his  poft 
fecretly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scotita, 
which  lies  between  Tegea  and  Sparta. 
The  Spartan  mercenaries  that  w^ere  fta- 
tioned  in  Pellene,  having  received  notice 
in  the  morning  from  their  fcouts,  that 
fome  troops  of  the  enemy  were  making 

incur- 
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incurfions  in  the  country,  immediately 
fallied  out,  and  attacked  them  with  their 
accuftomed  vigour.  The  Achae^ns  ob- 
ferved  their  orders  and  retreated.  The 
mercenaries  purfued  with  the  greatefl 
eagernefs  :  till,  being  at  lafh  arrived  at  the 
place  where  the  reft  of  the  Achaeans  lay 
concealed,  they  were  fuddenly  furround- 
ed  by  them,  and  were  all  either  killed  or 
taken  prifoners. 
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BOOK  the  SEVENTEENTH. 

EXT  R  AC  T  the    FIRS  T. 

Conferences  between  PhUtp,  Flaminius,  and 
the  deputies  of  the  allies.  They  all  fend 
ambafadours  to  Rome.  The  Roman  fenate 
refolves  that  the  war  fiall  be  continued 
againft  Philip, 

C  H  A  P.  L 

w 

HEN  the  day  appointed  for  the 
conference  was  come,  Philip  failed  from 
Demetrias  in  an  armed  floop,  accompa- 
nied with  five  boats,  and  came  into  the 
Malian  gulph.    He  was  attended  by  his 

two 
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two  fecretaries,  Apollodorus  and  Demof- 
thenes,  both  Macedonians ;  by  Brachyl- 
lus  of  Bccotia ;  and  by  Cyeliadas  an 
i^chaean,  who  had  been  lorced  to  fly  out 
of  Peloponnefus,  for  the  reafons  that  have 
before  been  mentioned.  On  the  other 
fide,  with  Titus  Flaminius,  came  the 
king  Amynander ;  Dionyfodorus,  on  the 
part  of  Attalus ;  and  deputies  alfo  from 
the  other  flates  and  cities.  On  the  part 
of  the  Achasans  appeared  Arifta^netus  and 
Xenophon  :  for  the  Rhodians,  Acefim- 
brotus,  their  chief  naval  commander  : 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  /Etolians,  Phae- 
neas,  their  Prsitor,  with  many  others  that 
were  employed  in  the  adminiftration  of 
the  government.  When  they  were  all 
come  near  together  upon  the  coaft  of 
Nicsea,  Flaminius  fleered  his  veffel  clofe 
in  to  the  land,  and  went  and  flood  upon 
the  fliore.  But  Philip,  though  he  alfo  ap- 
proached the  land,  flood  aloof  at  fome 
little  diftance  from  it:  and,  when  the 
former  called  to  him  to  come  on  fliore,  he 
anfwered  from  his  ihip  that  he  would  not 
do  it.  The  other  afked  him,  who  it  was 
that  he  feared  ?  I  fear  no  one,  faid  Phi- 
lip, except  the  Gods :  but  I  have  juft  rea- 
fon  to  be  diflruftful  of  many  that  are  here 
prefent,  efpecially  of  the  iEtolians.  Fla- 
minius 
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minius  was  furprifed,  and  fald,  that  the 
opportunity  was  the  fame,  and  the  dan- 
ger equal  to  all.  The  danger  is  by  no 
means  equal,  replied  Philip;  for  if  Phse- 
-neas  were  to  be  killed,  the  iEtolians 
might  find  many  other  Prastors ;  but,  if 
the  fame  thing  fhould  happen  to  me,  the 
Macedonians  would  at  this  time  be  left 
wiihout  a  king.  This  beginning  gave  no 
fmall  offence  to  all  that  were  prefent.  He 
was  defired  however  by  the  Roman  Ge- 
neral to  fpeak  what  he  had  to  fay  upon  the 
fubjedt  of  their  meeting.  Philip  anfwer- 
ed,  that  it  belonged  not  to  him  to  fpeak, 
but  to  the  Roman.  That  for  his  own 
part  therefore  he  only  defired  Flaminius 
to  declare,  upon  what  conditions  he 
might  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  peace.  The 
conditions,  j-eplied  Flaminius,  are  clear 
and  fimple.  I  order  you  to  relinquifh  eve- 
ry part  of  Greece  :  to  fend  back  all  the 
prifoners  and  deferters  to  their  refpedlive 
countries  :  to  reftore  to  the  Romans  the 
places  which  you  have  conquered  in  Illy- 
ria  fince  the  treaty  of  Epirus ;  and  to 
Ptolemy  all  the  cities  which  you  have  ta- 
ken from  him  fince  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator.  Then  turning  himfelf  to- 
wards the  other  deputies,  he  bade  them 
declare  the  orders  which  they  had  re- 
VoL.  IV.  R  ceived 
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ceived  from  their  feveral  ftates.  Diony- 

fodorus  began  the  firft ;  and  demanded  in 
the  name  of  Attalus,  that  Philip  (hould 
deliver  to  that  prince  all  the  {hips  an4 
men  which  he  had  taken  in  the  engage-' 
ment  near  the  ifland  of  Chios  ;  and  re- 
ftore  alfo,  in  the  fame  condition  as  before, 
the  Nicephorium  and  the  temple  of  Ve- 
nus, which  he  had  phjndered  and  de- 
ftroyed.  Next  to  him,  Acefimbrotus  on 
^he  part  of  the  Rhodians  required,  that 
the  king  fhould  reftore  the  diflridt  of 
Peraea,  which  he  had  taken  from  them ; 
withdraw  his  garrifons  from  lalTus,  and 
the  cities  of  Bargylia  and  Euromea  j  al- 
low the  Perinthians  to  be  united  as  before 
in  the  fame  common  government  as  the 
Byzantines ;  and,  in  the  laft  place,  that 
he  fhould  deliver  up  Seftus  and  Abydus, 
together  with  all  the  ports  and  places  of 
trafHck  which  he  poiTefled  in  Afia.  After 
the  Rhodians,  the  Achsans  demanded 
likewife  the  reftitution  of  Argos  and  of 
Corinth.  Laft  of  all,  the  j^^tolians  in- 
fifted  alfo,  as  the  Romans  had  done,  that 
Philip  fhould  relinquifli  every  part  of 
Greece  j  and  to  this  they  added,  that  he 
fliould  reftore  unhurt  the  cities  which  had 
been  before  afTociated  with  tl^em  in  their 
government. 

^  Thefe 
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Thefe  demands  were  made  by  Phseneas 
the  JEtolhn  Praetor.  But  there  was  a  cer- 
tain i\lexander,  furnamed  the  Ifian,  who 
was  confidered  among  the  iEtolians  as  a 
very  able  fpeaker,  and  well  verfed  alfo  in 
affairs.    This  man  then  began  to  fpeak. 

It  was  not,  he  faid,  to  be  expedled, 
that  Philip  would  now  employ  any  greater 
fincerity  in  making  peace,  than  he  had  at 
any  time  ihewn  fpirit  in  making  war. 
That  in  conferences  and  negotiations,  his 
endeavour  was  always  to  layfnares;  to 
watch  for  fome  advantage;  and  to  ad: 
€ven  upon  fuch  occafions  a  hoftile  part. 
That  his  manner  of  making  war  was  a- 
like  contrary  tojuftice,  and  void  of  cour- 
age.  That  he  never  dared  to  look  his 
enemies  in  the  face,  but  fled  always  be- 
fore them  :   pillaging  and  burning  the 
cities  in  his  flight;  and  depriving  the 
conquerours  by  this  diflionourable  me- 
thod of  the  juft  fruits  of  their  vidlory. 
How  diflferent,   continued  he,   was  the 
condudl  of  the  former  kings  of  Macedon  ? 
They  engaged  continually  in  fet  battles 
in  the  open  field;  and  fcarcely  at  any  time 
defl:royed  or  overthrew  the  cities.  Such 
was  the  manner  in   which  Alexander 
maintained  his  war  in  Afia  againfl:  Da- 
rius, and  atchieved  the  conquefl:  of  that 
R  2  -  mighty 
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mighty  empire.    The  fame  was  the  con- 
dii(ft  of  his  Generals  who  came  after  hirn, 
when  they  contended  together  for  the 
fame  Afia  againfl:  Antigonus.    The  fame 
was  that  of  all  the  fucceeding  princes  to 
the  time  of  Pyrrhus.    Eager  always  to 
encounter  with  their  enemies  in  the  field, 
they  employed  every  effort  to  determine 
their  difputes  by  arms :   but  fpared  the 
cities,  that  the  conquerours  might  poffefs 
them,  and  gain  fubjeds  by  whom  they 
might  be  honoured.    And  indeed,  to  re- 
linquifh  the  war  itfclf,  and  only  to  de- 
flroy  thofe  things  for  the  fake  of  which  it 
is  made  ;  what  is  it  but  the  work  of  the 
very  ftrongert  madnefs  ?   Yet  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  Philip  ads.    For  fince 
the  time  of  his  retreat,  which  was  made 
with  fo  great  hafte  through  the  pafles  of 
Epirus,    he  has  deftroyed  in  Theflaly, 
among  the  people  who  are  his  allies  and 
friends,  more  cities  than  their  enemies 
have  at  any  time  deftroyed."  Many  other 
things  were  urged  by  him  in  fupport  of 
the  fame  charge.    And  he  then  conclud- 
ed his  difcourfe,  with  demanding  of  Phi- 
lip; for  what  reafon,  when  Lyfimachia 
was  confederated  with  the  iEtolians,  and 
governed  by  an  ^Etolian  Praetor,  he  had 
driven  out  that  magiftrate,  and  placed  a 
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Macedonian  garrifon  in  the  city  ?  Upon 
what  pretences,  even  while  himfelf  was 
allied  by  treaty  with  the  ^tolians,  he  had 
carried  the  Cianians  into  flavery,  who 
were  affociated  alfo  with  the  iEtolian 
ftate  ?  And  laftly,  by  what  £hew  of  right 
he  now  held  poffeffion  of  Echinus,  of  the 
Pthian  Thebes,  of  Pharfalus  and  of  La- 
riffa  f 

As  foon  as  he  had  ended,  Philip  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  land  ;  and,  ftand* 
ing  forwards  in  his  fhip,  This  is  in 
truth,  faid  he,  an  harangue  very  worthy 
of  an  iEtolIan,  a  declamation  proper  only 
for  the  ftage.  For  who  does  not  know, 
that  no  man  ever  willingly  occafions  the 
deftruftion  of  his  allies  :  but  that  in  cer- 
tain conjundures  the  leaders  of  armies  are 
forced  to  take  many  meafures  that  are  re- 
pugnant to  their  inclinations."  He  was 
flill  fpeaking,  when  Phaeneas,  who  was 
very  near-fighted,  roughly  interrupted 
him,  and  told  him  that  he  was  wandering 
from  the  fubjed  ;  for  that  he  ought  either 
to  conquer  in  the  field,  or  to  receive  the 
law  from  the  conquerours.  "  Without 
doubt,  replied  Philip,  turning  himfelf 
quick  towards  him ;  even  a  blind  man 
can  fee  that."  For  this  prince  had  a 
ftrong  propenfity  to  raillery:  and  even 
R  3  at 
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at  this  time,  when  his  affairs  were  in  no 
very  proper  condition  forjefting,  he  was 
not  able  to  reftrain  his  natural  inclination. 
Afterwards,  addrefling  his  difcourle  again 
to  Alexander ;    *^  You  demand  of  me, 
faid  he,  for  what  reafon  I  pofleffed  my- 
felf  of  Lyfimachia  ?  It  was  to  prevent  the 
Thracians  from  taking  advantage  of  your 
negligence  to  deftroy  that  city  :  the  very 
thing  which  happened  afterwards ;  when 
the  war  forced  me  to  withdraw  the  troops, 
which  I  had  placed  there,  not  as  a  garri- 
fon,  but  as  a  defence  only  againft  thofe 
invaders.    Nor  was  it  I  that  made  war 
upon  the  Cianlans.    But  when  Prufias 
had  declared  war  againft  them,  I  ailifted 
him  indeed  in  conquering  their  city.  If 
there  was  any  crime  in  this  proceeding, 
to  yourfelves  alone  the  guilt  muft  be  im- 
puted.   For  how  often  have  we  demand- 
ed of  you,  both  myfelf  and  all  the  ftates 
of  Greece,  an  abrogation  of  the  law, 
which  allows  you  to  take  fpoils  from  the 
fpoils  ?  But  you  have  always  anfwered, 
that  you  would  fooner  feparate  JEioVm 
from  iEtolia,  than  relinquifh  that  law." 
Flaminius  was  aftonifhed,  not  being  able 
to  conceive  the  meaning  of  thefe  words. 
Philip  therefore  explained  it  by  inform- 
ing him,  that  it  was  the  cuftom  of  this 

people 
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people  not  only  to  pillage  the  lands  of 
thofe  with  whom  they  were  at  war  ;  but 
that  when  any  other  perfons,  even  thofe 
that  were  the  allies  and  friends  of  the^Etq- 
lians,  were  engaged  in  war  againft  each 
other ;  the  latter  held  it  to  be  lawful  for 
them  to  join  their  arms,  though  without 
any  public  decree,  both  to  the  one  and 
the  other  of  the  contending  parties,  and 
to  ravage  the  lands  of  both.  That  upon 
fuch  occafions  they  knew  not  any  diffe- 
rence between  enmity  and  friendfliip  :  for 
that  their  neighbours,  all  equally  without 
diftindlion,  whenever  any  contention  arofe 
among  them,  were  fure  to  have  the  JEto- 
lians  for  their  enemies  ?  With  what 
fhew  of  juftice  then,  continued  he,  do 
they  now  urge  it  as  a  crime,  that,  when 
I  was  indeed  in  friendfhip  with  the  JEto- 
lians,  but  at  the  fame  time  was  allied  to 
Prufias,  I  fcrupeled  not  to  attack  the  Ci- 
anians>  in  fupport  of  my  ally  ?  But  that 
which  is  moft  iniufterable  is,  that  thefe 
men  now  affume  to  themfelves  an  equa- 
lity with  the  Romans ;  and,  like  them, 
command  the  Macedonians  to  relinquifh 
the  whole  of  Greece.  This  language, 
haughty  indeed  as  it  is,  may  be  born 
however  from  the  Romans ;  but  from 
the  ^tolians  it  is  intolerable.  And  tell 
R  4  me. 
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me,  I  pray  you,  what  is  this  Greece,  from 
which  I  am  commanded  to  retire  ?  By 
what  Hmits  is  it  to  be  circumfcribed  ?  For 
a  great  part  even  of  the  j^ltoHans  are  not 
Greeks.  The  countries  of  the  Agra^ans, 
the  Apodota?,  the  Amphilochians  ^  thefe 
are  no  parts  of  Greece.  May  I  be  allow- 
ed to  retain  poffeffion  of  thefe?"  Flami- 
nius  fmilled  at  this  pleafantry.  But 
enough  has  been  faid,  continued  PhiHp, 
upon  the  fubjed:  of  the  iEtolians.  With 
regard  to  Attains  and  the  Rhodians,  it 
would  be  thought  more  reafonable  by  any 
equitable  judge,  that  they  fhould  reftore 
to  me  the  fliips  and  the  men  which  they 
have  taken  from  me,  than  that  I  fhould 
reftore  their  (hips  to  them.  Bat,  if  fuch 
be  your  pleafure  Alexander,  I  will  re- 
ftore the  diftridl  of  Per^a  to  the  Rhodi- 
ans, and  to  Attains  thofe  of  his  fhips  and 
men  which  are  ftill  preferved.  The  Nice- 
phorium  and  the  Temple  of  Venus,  fince 
they  already  are  deftroyed,  it  is  not  in 
my  power,  unlefs  by  one  way  only,  to 
reftore.  I  will  fend  fome  plants  to  the 
place,  and  fome  gardeners  alfo,  who  ftiall 
cultivate  the  ground,  and  make  the  trees 
grow  that  have  been  cut  down."  Flami- 
nius  laughed  again  at  this  droll  conceit: 
and  1  hilip,  paffing  next  to  the  Acha^ans, 
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enumerated  all  the  ads  of  kindnefs  which 
they  had  received  from  Antigonus,  and 
from  himfelf.  He  then  recounted  alfo 
the  many  and  great  honours  which  this 
people  had  conferred  upon  the  kings  of 
Macedon.  And  having,  in  the  laft  place, 
recited  the  decree,  by  which  they  had 
renounced  the  friendfiiip  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  embraced  the  party  of  the  Ro- 
mans, he  from  thence  took  occafion  to 
inveigh  largely  againft  their  ingratitude 
and  their  breach  of  faith.  In  conclufion 
he  faid,  that  he  was  willing  hov/ever  to 
reflore  Argos  to  them ;  but  that  with  re- 
fpecl  to  Corinth,  he  would  deliberate 
concerning  it  with  Flaminius. 

Having  in  this  manner  finiihedhls  dif- 
courfe  to  all  the  reft,  he  now  addrefled 
himfelf,  as  he  exprefsly  declared,  to  Fla- 
minius and  the  Romans ;  and  deftred  to 
be  informed,  what  places  and  what  cities 
of  Greece  he  was  commanded  to  relin- 
quifti ;  thofe  only  which  he  had  conquer- 
ed, or  the  others  alfo  which  had  been 
tranfmitted  to  him  from  his  anceftors. 
As  Flaminius  made  no  anfwer,  Ariftae- 
netus  immediately  rofe  up  to  fpeak  on  the 
part  of  the  Acha3ans,  and  Phasneas  for 
the  yEtolians.  But  the  day  being  now  al- 
moft  clofed  prevented  any  farther  debate. 

Philip 
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Philip  then  requefted,  that  he  might  re- 
ceive all  together  in  writing  the  conditi- 
ons upon  which  peace  might  be  obtained. 
He  was  left,  he  faid,  alone,  without  a 
fingleperlon,  by  whom  he  might  be  ad- 
vifed :  and  that  he  wifted  to  retire,  and 
to  confider  with  his  beft  attention  the 
conceffions  that  were  exafted  from  him. 
Flaminius  had  heard  with  pleafure  the 
railleries  which  this  prince  had  mingled 
with  his  difcourfe  :  and  not  being  will- 
ing that  it  (hould  be  faid,  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  reply,  he  now  rallied  Philip  in 
his  turn.  You  do  well  indeed,  faid  he, 
to  complain  that  you  are  left  alone  :  how 
can  it  be  otherwife  ;  when  you  have  put 
all  thofe  to  death,  who  might  at  this 
time  have  affifted  you  with  the  beft  ad- 
vice The  king  forced  a  kind  of  re- 
luftant  fmile,  and  made  no  reply.  The 
demands  of  the  feveral  ftates  were  then 
given  to  him  in  writing,  and  were  the 
fame  that  have  been  mentioned.  After 
this  the  aflembly  feparated  ;  having  ap- 
pointed a  fecond  meeting  in  the  fame 
place  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  next  day  then  Flaminius  came 
again  to  the  place.  All  the  reft  alfo  were 
prefent,  Philip  only  excepted,  who  did 
not  appear.    But  when  the  day  was  fo  far 
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advanced,  that  there  remained  but  little 
expedlation  of  his  coming,  he  at  laft  ar- 
rived juft  in  the  evening,  attended  by  the 
fame  perfons  as  before.    The  conditions, 
he  faid,  were  fo  perplexing,  and  fo  full 
of  difficulty,  that  he  had  wafted  the  whole 
dav  in  the  confideration  of  them.  But 
the  others  believed,  that  his  defign  in 
coming  fo  late  was,  that  the  iEtolians 
and  Achaeans  might  not  have  time  fuffi- 
cient  to  accufe  him.    For  he  had  obferv- 
ed,  when  he  retired  from  the  former  con- 
ference, that  they  were  both  ready  to  en- 
ter into  farther  altercation,  and  to  renew 
their  complaints  againfl:  him.    And  this 
indeed  appeared  to  be  the  truth,  when 
now,  upon  his  firft  approach,  he  defired 
to  be  allowed  a  feparate  conference  with 
Flaminius ;  that,  inftead  of  fkirmifhing 
any  more  together  with  words,  fome  end 
might  at  laft  be  put  to  their  difputes. 
As  he  urged  this  requeft  with  repeated 
earneftnefs,  Flaminius,  when  he  had  firft 
afked  the  opinion  of  the  reft,  and  receiv- 
ed their  confent  for  him  to  hear  what  the 
king  would  offer,  took  with  him  the  Tri- 
bune Claudius,  and,  having  direded  the 
other  deputies  to  retire  to  a  little  diftance 
from  the  ihore,  ordered  Philip  to  come 
upon  the  land.    The  king  accordingly 
2  left 
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left  his  fhip,  attended  by  Apollodorus 
and  Demofthenes ;  joined  Flaminius ;  and 
conferred  with  him  for  a  very  confider- 
able  time.    What  pafled  on  both  fides 
upon  this  occafion,  it  is  not  eafy  for  me 
to  fay.    But  Flaminius,  after  PhiHp  had 
departed  from  him,  informed  the  reft  ^ 
that  the  king  was  ready  to  furrender  to  the 
iTltolians  Pharfalus  and  Lariffa,  but  not 
Thebes  ;  and  to  the  Rhodians  the  diftrid: 
of  Peraea,  but  not  the  cities  of  lafTus  and 
Bargylia:  that  he  would  reftore  to  the 
Achaeans  both  Argos  and  Corinth  :  would 
deliver  to  the  Romans  all  the  places  in 
Illyria,  and  all  the  prifoners  :  and  to  At- 
talus,  the  fliips  which  he  had  taken  from 
him  in  the  late  engagement,  together 
with  the  men  likewife  that  were  at  this 
time  in  his  hands.    Thefe  offers  were  re- 
jected at  once  by  all  the  affembly.  They 
demanded  that  Philip  fhould  firft  confent 
to  the  condition  w^hich  they  all  required ; 
that  of  relinquifliing  the  whole  of  Greece. 
Unlefs  this  was  done,   the  conceflions 
which  he  was  difpofed  to  make  to  parti- 
cular ftates  would  be  vain  and  ineftedual. 
Philip,  perceiving  that  the  conteft  was 
likely  to  be  vehement,  and  being  appre* 
henfive  that  he  (hould  again  be  forced  to 
hear  himfelf  accufed,   defired  that  the 
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aflembly  might  be  deferred  to  the  mor- 
row :  that  the  day  was  already  clofed  : 
and  that  he  would  either  bring  hinifelf  to 
yield  to  the  conditions  that  were  exacSed 
from  him,  or  prevail  with  the  others  to 
accept  the  terms  which  he  had  offered. 
Flaminius  confented  to  this  requefl:,  and 
appointed  the  fliore  near  Thronium  for 
the  place  of  the  third  conference. 

On  the  following  day  they  all  met  to- 
gether at  an  early  hour.  Philip,  having 
firft  in  a  lliort  difcourfe,  intreated  all  that 
were  prefent,  and  Flaminius  above  the 
jeft,  not  to  obftrud:  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace,  y/hen  it  was  manifeft  that  the 
greateft  part  were  inclined  to  confent  to 
fome  accommodation,  faid  that  he  with- 
ed  indeed,  if  it  was  ppflible,  that  all  their 
differences  might  be  adjufted  among 
themfelves.  But,  if  this  was  not  to  be  ac- 
complifhed,  he  then  defired,  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  fend  ambaffadours  to 
Rome.  That  he  either  would  engage 
the  fenate  to  yield  to  him  the  matters  in 
difpute ;  or  would  fubmit  to  every  thing 
which  they  fliould  otherwife  enjoin.  The 
deputies  all  at  once  rejeded  this  propofal, 
and  cried  out  that  the  war  muft  be  con- 
tinued. But  Flaminius  faid,  that  he  ve- 
ry well  knew  that  Philip  never  would 

perform 
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perform  the  conditions  that  were  de- 
manded of  him.  That  their  compliance 
however  with  this  requeft  would  bring 
no  injtary  to  their  affairs.  That  the  con- 
ditions themfelves,  as  they  had  been  now 
propofed,  could  not  otherwife  be  ratified, 
than  by  the  authority  of  the  fenate  :  and 
that  the  prefent  time  was  the  moft  com- 
modious for  informing  themfelves  of  the 
inclinations  of  that  affembly.  For  as  the 
armies  would  not  be  able  to  attempt  any 
thing  during  the  winter,  by  employing 
that  feafon  of  inadion  in  fending  depu- 
ties to  Rome,  they  would  advance,  and 
not  retard,  the  end  which  they  all  defired. 
As  it  appeared  from  this  difcourfe,  that 
Flaminius  himfelf  was  not  unwilling  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  fenate,  the  reft 
readily  concurred  in  this  defign,  and  con- 
fented  that  Philip  fhould  fend  fome  am- 
baffadours  to  Rome.  At  the  fame  timeit 
was  determined,  that  ambaffadours  fhould 
be  deputed  likewife  from  the  other  ftates, 
to  lay  their  pretenfions  before  the  fenate, 
and  fupport  their  accufations  againft  the 
king. 
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F^LAMINIUS,  having  In  this  manner 
brought  the  conferences  to  an  end 
moft  favourable  to  his  ov/n  intentions, 
and  the  fame  which  he  had  from  the  firft 
deligned,  applied  himfelf  now  to  finifli 
what  remained  of  the  work ;  and,  while 
he  took  fuch  meafures  as  were  neceffary 
for  his  own  fecurity,  was  careful  not  to 
leave  any  handle  of  advantage  to  Philip. 
Granting  therefore  to  him  a  truce  for 
two  months,  he  commanded  him  to  fend 
his  ambaffadours  to  Rome  within  that 
time,  and  immediately  to  withdraw  his 
garrifons  from  Phocis  and  from  Locris : 
at  the  fame  time  taking  alfo  every  other 
precaution  that  was  requifite,  to  prevent 
the  allies  from  receiving  any  injury  from 
the  Macedonians  during  the  continuance 
of  the  truce.  He  gave  thefe  orders  in 
writing  to  Philip  :  and  then  made  hafte 
to  finifh  what  more  particularly  regarded 
his  own  defign.  He  firft  engaged  Amy- 
pander  to  go  immediately  to  Rome  :  well 
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knowing  that  this  prince,  who  was  of  a 
flexible  and  pliant  difpofition,  would 
ealily  be  directed  by  his  friends  in  the 
city ;  and  that  the  title  alfo  of  king  would 
raife  the  public  exped:ation,  and  give 
fplendour  to  the  negotiation.  He  then 
deputed  thither,  on  his  own  part,  Quin- 
tus  Fabius,  the  nephew  of  his  wife; 
Quintus  Fulvius ;  and  Appius  Claudius, 
whofe  furname  was  Nero.  On  t|ie  part 
of  the  i^^tolians  were  fent  Alexander  the 
Ifian,  Damocritus  of  Calydon,  Dicasar- 
chus  of  Trichonium,  Polimarchus  of  Ar- 
finoe,  Lamius  of  Ambracia,  and  Nico^ 
machus  of  Acarnania,  The  exiles  that 
had  been  driven  from  Thyreum,  and  had 
taken  refuge  in  Ambraci'i,  fent  alfo  in 
their  name  Theodotus  of  Phers;  who,  af- 
ter his  bani(hment  from  Theffaly,  had 
fixed  his  refidencein  Stratus.  The  Achje- 
ans  deputed  Xenophon  of  iEgium;  king 
Attalus,  only  Alexander:  and  the  Athe- 
nians, Cephifodorus. 

When  thefe  Ambaffadours  arrived  at 
Rome,  the  fenate  had  not  finally  deter- 
mined the  allotment  of  the  provinces  to 
the  magiflrates  of  the  year;  but  were 
making  it  the  fubjed  of  their  delibera- 
tion, whether  both  the  Confuls  (hould  be 
fent  into  Gaul,  or  one  of  them  be  charg- 
ed 
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ed  with  the  war  againft  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedon.  But  after  fome  time,  when  the 
friends  of  Flaminious  were  at  lafl  affured 
that  both  confuls  would  remain  in  Italy, 
on  account  of  the  apprehenfion  of  a  Gal- 
lic war ;  the  deputies  were  then  intro- 
duced into  the  fenate,  and  declaimed  with 
great  acrimony  againft  Philip.  Their 
difcourfes  were  in  general  the  fame  which 
they  had  made  in  the  late  conferences 
with  the  king.  But  the  opinion  which' 
they  chiefly  laboured  to  imprefs  upon  the 
fenate  w^as,  that  as  long  as  Philip  fhould 
hold  Chalcis,  Corinth,  and  Demetrias  in 
fubje6tion,  the  Greeks  could  never  enter- 
tain fo  m,uch  as  a  thought  of  being  free. 
That  this  was  acknowledged  by  Philip 
himfelf,  who  ufed  to  call  thefe  places  the 
fitters  of  Greece  :  and  that  no  declara- 
tion ever  was  more  true.  For,  while  a 
royal  garrifon  remained  in  Corinth,  the 
people  of  Peloponnefus  would  be  afraid 
to  move.  That  the  Locrians,  the  Boeoti- 
ans, and  the  Phocaeans,  muft  in  the  fame 
manner  lofe  all  courage,  if  the  king  fhould 
retain  poffeffion  of  Chalcis,  and  the 
other  parts  Euboea.  And  lafily^  if  the 
Macedonians  were  allowed  to  hold  Deme- 
trias, that  the  ThelTalians  and  Magne- 
fians  could  never  hope  to  obtain  even  the 
Vol,  IV.  S  J&mlleft 
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fmallcfi:  portion  of  freedom.  That  the 
ofl'er  therefore  that  was  made  by  Philip, 
to  reHnquifh  any  other  places,  was  mere- 
ly an  empty  fhew,  contrived  only  to  elude 
the  prefent  danger  :  for,  if  he  ftill  fliould 
be  permitted  to  remain  mafter  of  thofe 
three  cities,  he  would  be  able  to  bring 
the  Greeks  again  into  fubjedion,  at  any 
time  that  he  (hould  choofe.  Upon  this 
account,  they  rcquefted  of  the  fenate, 
either  that  the  king  might  be  forced  to 
make  an  immediate  ceffion  of  thofe 
places;  or  otherwife,  that  things  might 
remain  in  their  prefent  ftate,  and  the 
war  be  continued  with  vigour  againft  him. 
That  the  war  indeed  was  at  this  time 
very  nearly  finifhed  :  fince  the  Macedo- 
nians had  been  already  twice  defeated ; 
and  that  their  fupplies  by  land  were  #11 
exhaufted.  To  thefe  reafons  they  in  the 
end  added  alfo  their  intreaties  ;  and  im- 
plored the  fenate,  not  to  difappoint  the 
Greeks  of  their  hopes  of  liberty,  nor  to 
deprive  themfelves  of  the  honour  of  a 
glorious  name. 

When  thefe  and  other  things  of  the 
fame  kind  had  been  urged  by  the  deputies 
from  the  feveral  flates,  the  ambafladours 
of  Philip  were  ready  alfo  to  make  a  long 
harangue,  but  were  flopped  in  the  very 
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beginning  of  it.  Being  aflced  if  they 
would  relinquifh  Chalcis,  Corinth,  and 
Demetrias,  they  anfvvered,  that  they  had 
received  no  inftrudlions  concerning  thofe 
places.  They  were  loaded  therefore  with 
reproaches  from  every  fide,  and  were 
forced  to  be  filent.  It  was  then  decreed, 
that  both  the  Confuls  fhould  be  fent  into 
Gaul,  as  we  before  have  mentioned;  and 
that  the  war  fhould  be  continued  againft 
Philip,  and  Flaminius  be  intrufted  with 
the  affairs  of  Greece.  And  thus  all 
things  happened  as  Flaminius  had  defired. 
Nor  was  his  fuccefs  upon  this  occaiioa 
fcarcely  in  any  degree  to  be  afcribed  to 
chance,  but  chiefly  to  his  own  forefight 
and  prudent  management.  For  there 
was  not  in  all  Rome  a  man  more  dexte- 
rous, or  that  (hewed  greater  wifdom  and 
ability,  either  in  the  condudl  of  public 
affairs,  or  in  the  advancement  of  his  own 
particular  interefts.  And  yet  he  was  at 
this  time  very  young:  not  more  than 
thirty  years  old.  He  was  the  firft  alfo  of 
the  Romans  that  led  an  army  into  Greece. 
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EXTRACT  the  SECOND. 


A  refledtton  on  the  depravity  of  mankinds 

IT  feems  that  men,  who  in  the  prac- 
tice of  craft  and  fubtlety  exceed  all 
other  animals,  may  with  good  reafon  be 
acknowledged  to  be  more  depraved  than 
they.  For  other  animals  are  fubfervient 
only  to  the  appetites  of  the  body,  and  by 
them  are  led  to  do  wrong.  But  men^ 
who  have  alfo  fentiments  to  guide  them, 
are  guilty  of  ill  conduft,  not  lefs  through 
the  abufe  of  their  acquired  reafon,  thaa 
from  the  force  of  their  natural  defires*. 
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EXTRACT  the  THIRD. 


^The  difference  between  the  Roman  Palifade 
and  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  motions  of 
the  Macedonian  and  Roman  armies.  The 
hattle  of  Cynofcephalce^  between  Philip 
and  Flaminius.  The  Macedonian  Phalanx 
compared  with  the  arms  and  order  of  bat- 
tle of  the  Romans. 

CHAP.  1. 

FLAMINIUS  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
difcover,  in  what  place  the  Mace- 
donians were  encamped.  But  being  af-  - 
fured  that  they  had  entered  Theffaly,  he 
ordered  all  his  foldiers  to  cut  pales  for  the 
entrenchment,  and  to  carry  them  with 
them,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  ufe 
whenever  occafion  fhould  require.  This 
is  a  labour,  which  in  the  difcipHne  of  the 
Grecian  armies  is  confidered  as  impradti- 
cable :  but  the  Romans  perform  it  with- 
out much  difficulty.  For  the  Greeks,  in 
^heir  marches,  fcarcely  can  fupport  the 
S  3  toil 
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toil  of  carrying  their  own  bodies.  But 
the  Romans,  when  they  have  flung  their 
Ihields  by  the  leathern  braces  behind  their 
{hoiilders,  take  their  Javelins  in  their 
hands,  and  are  able  at  the  fame  time  to 
carry  the  pales.  What  renders  the  taflc 
indeed  the  eafier  is,  that  thefe  pales  are 
very  different  from  thofe  that  are  ufed  by 
the  Greeks.  For  the  Greeks  efteem  thofe 
to  be  the  beft,  which  have  many,  and 
very  large  branches  all  around  the  trunk. 
But  the  Romans  choofe  thofe  that  have 
only  two  or  three  branches,  or  four  at 
the  moft  and  thofe  alfo,  upon  one  fide 
of  the  trunk,  and  not  fpringing  alternate- 
ly from  both.  By  this  method,  the  car- 
riage of  them  is  rendered  altogether  eafy  : 
for  three  or  four  of  them  may  be  laid  clofe 
together,  and  be  carried  by  a  fingle  fol- 
dier.  In  this  way  alfo,  they  are  much 
better  contrived  than  the  other,  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  camp.  The  pales  ufed  by 
the  Greeks  are  eafily  torn  out  of  the 
ground.  For,  as  they  are  planted  fingly, 
and  each  of  them  ftanding  as  it  were 
alone,  with  many  great?  branches  fpread- 
ing  from  the  trunk,  if  two  or  three  fol- 
diers  apply  their  ftrength  to  the  branches, 
the  trunk  is  foon  drawn  from  the  ground, 
and  leaves  a  very  fpacious  opening  :  and 
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the  adjoining  pales  alfo  are  at  the  fame 
time  loofened  ;   becaufe  their  branches 
are  too  {hort  to  be  interwoven  each  with 
the  other.    But  it  is  otherwife  in  the 
method  of  the  Romans.   Among  them, 
the  branches  are  fo  twifted  together,  that 
it  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh,  what  branches 
belong  to  the  ftems  in  the  feveral  pales, 
or  what  ftems  to  the  branches.    Add  to 
this,  that  the  texture  of  them  is  fo  clofe, 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  a  hand  to  pafs ; 
and  that  the  points  alfo  of  all  the  branches 
are  very  carefully  fharpened.    And  even 
"when  it  is  poffible  to  lay  hold  on  any 
part,  it  is  ftill  extremely  difficult  to  draw 
out  any  of  the  pales :    not  only  becaufe 
they  are  very  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  j 
but  becaufe  the  force  alfo,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  any  fingle  branch,  muft  at  the 
fame    time    draw   along    many  other 
branches,  which  are  infeparably  twifted 
with  it.    Nor  is  it  fcarcely  ever  prad:ica- 
ble  for  two  or  three  men  to  lay  hold  on 
the  fame  pale  together.    And  if  a  fingle 
pale,  or  if  two,  by  the  efforts  of  continu- 
al jfhaking  {hould  at  laft  be  removed  from 
their  place,  the  opening  that  is  made  is 
fo  fmall  that  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  difcerned. 
As  thefe  pales  then  have  in  three  refpeds 
a  very  great  advantage  over  the  others ; 
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in  being  found  almoft  in  any  place;  in 
being  carried  with  eafe;  and  in  forming, 
when  they  are  ufed,  a  rampart  the  mod 
flable  and  fecure  ;  it  is  manifeft,  at  leaft 
in  my  judgcmt^nt,  that  there  is  not  any 
part  of  the  Roman  dilcipline,  which  fo 
well  deferves  to  be  approved  and  imi- 
tated. 

Flaminius  then,  having  ordered  the 
foldiers,  as  we  have  mentioned,  to  cut 
and  carry  the  pales  with  them,  that  they 
might  be  ready  for  ufe,  advanced  flowly 
with  all  the  army.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  diftance  of  abont  fifty  ftadia  from  the 
c'ty  of  Pherae,  he  there  encamped  :  and, 
early  on  the  following  day,  he  fent  out  a 
body  of  his  men,  to  diicover,  if  it  was 
poffible,  in  what  pl.ice  the  enemy  lay, 
and  what  were  th';ir  defigns.  Philip  on 
the  other  hand,  having  been  informed 
that  the  Romans  remained  ftill  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  decamped 
from  Lariffa  at  this  very  time  with  all  his 
army,  and,  dire(fting  his  march  alfo  to- 
wards Pherse,  arrived  before  the  day  was 
clofed  at  the  diftance  of  thirty  ftadia  from 
the  city.  In  this  place,  he  ordered  the 
troops  to  take  their  refrefhment  and  re- 
pofe  ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  having 
feat  forwards  his  advanced  guard,  before 
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It  was  light,  to  take  pofieffion  of  the  hills 
that  were  above  the  city,  as  foon  as  the 
day  appeared,  he  began  to  draw  out  all 
his  forces  from  the  camp.  The  troops 
that  were  fent  forwards  from  both  the 
armies  had  almoft  met  together,  as  they 
advanced,  on  the  top  of  the  hills.  But 
perceiving  the  approach  of  each  other 
through  the  dawn,  when  there  was  now 
but  a  very  moderate  didance  between 
them,  they  immediately  halted,  and  fent 
fome  to  inform  the  Generals  of  what  had 
happened,  and  to  receive  their  orders. 
The  Generals  on  both  fides  refolved  to 
remain  quiet  in  their  refpecflive  camps  ; 
and  recalled  the  troops  that  had  advanc- 
ed. On  the  next  day,  they  fent  away  a- 
gain  on  both  fides  about  three  hundred  of 
their  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  to 
make  difcoveries.  Among  thofe  that 
went  from  the  Roman  camp,  were  two 
troops  of  ^tolians,  felecled  for  this  ler- 
vice  by  Flaminius,  on  account  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  country.  The  two 
bodies  met  together  on  the  road  that 
leads  from  Phers  to  Lariffa,  and  the  en- 
gagement was  begun  with  vigour.  But 
fo  ftrenuous  were  the  efforts  of  Eupole- 
mus,  who  headed  the  ^tolians,  and  fo 
well  did  he  animate  the  troops  of  Italy  to 
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Inpport  the  charge,  that  the  Macedoni- 
ans fufFered  very  greatly  in  the  adion. 
When  the  Ikirmidi  however  had  continu- 
ed for  a  conliderable  time,  both  parties 
returned  back  again  to  their  feveral 
camps. 

On  the  following  day,  the  two  Gene- 
rals, being  alike  diffatisfied  with  the 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pherae, 
which  was  covered  every  where  with 
plantations,  gardens,  and  fences,  refolv- 
ed  both  of  them  to  change  their  camp.  * 
Philip  therefore,  having  put  his  troops  in 
motion,  directed  his  march  towards  Sco- 
tuffa  :  with  defign  to  draw  from  thence 
a  plentiful  fupply  of  all  provifions,  and 
afterwards  to  encamp  in  fome  place  more 
commodious  for  his  army.  At  the  fame 
time  Flaminius,  fufpeding  that  this  was 
his  intention,  began  his  march  alfo  to- 
wards the  fame  place  with  the  greateft 
hafte  ;  that  he  might  be  able  to  arrive  be- 
fore the  king,  and  deftroy  the  provifions 
through  the  country.  Between  the  two 
armies  was  a  chain  of  lofty  hills,  which 
intercepted  the  view  of  each  from  the  o- 
ther :  fo  that  the  Romans  faw  not  the 
courfe  in  which  the  Macedonians  direct- 
ed their  march,  nor  the  Macedonians  that 
of  the  Romans.    At  the  end  of  the  day, 
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the  former  arrived  near  Eretria  in  Pthio- 
tis,  and  the  latter  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Oncheftus,  and  remained  there  for 
the  night ;  not  knowing  in  either  army, 
in  v^hat  place  the  other  had  halted.  On 
the  next  day  they  continued  their  march 
forwards,  and  feverally  encamped ;  Phi- 
lip, near  the  place  called  Melambium 
in  the  diflrid:  of  Scotufla ;  and  Flaminius 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thetidium  in 
Pharfaliaj  but  were  ftill  alike  unac- 
quainted, each  of  them  with  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  other.  On  the  third  day,  at 
early  dawn,  came  on  violent  ftorms  of 
rain  accompanied  with  thunder;  and  the 
whole  earth  was  covered  with  fo  black  a 
Iky,  that  the  foldiers  were  fcarcely  able 
to  fee  a  ftep  before  them,  Philip,  how- 
ever, being  earnefl:  to  accomplifli  his  de- 
fign,  refolved  to  continue  his  march  with 
all  the  army.  But  when  he  had  advanc- 
ed but  a  little  way  forwards,  he  found 
himfelf  fo  incommoded  by  the  darknefs, 
that  he  again  halted,  and  encamped  ;  but 
fent  away  a  body  of  troops,  to  take  their 
poll  upon  the  top  of  the  hills  that  were 
between  the  two  armies.  Flaminius  re- 
mained ftill  in  his  camp  near  Thetidium  : 
but  being  follicitous  to  know  in  what 
place  the  enemy  lay,  he  fent  away  ten 
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troops  of  cavalry,  together  with  a  thou- 
fand  of  the  light-armed  infantry,  to  make 
difcoveries  ;  commanding  them  to  diredl 
their  courfe  with  caution  through  the 
country.    As  this  party  advanced,  they 
were  betrayed  by  the  darknefs,  and  fell, 
without  perceiving  them,  among  the  Ma- 
cedonians who  had  taken  their  ftation 
upon  the  top  of  the  hills.    The  two  bo- 
dies, being  alike  furprifed,  flood  a  while 
in  fufpenfe  ;   but  after  a  fliort  time  they 
began  to  engage  together  in  adlion,  and 
fent  notice  to  their  refpedive  Generals  of 
what  had  happened.     As  the  engage- 
ment became  more  warm,  the  Romans 
were  fo  unequally  prefled  by  the  Mace- 
donians, that  they  were  forced  to  fend 
and  requeft  fuccours  from  the  camp.  Fla- 
niinius  therefore  fent  away  to  their  afli- 
ftance  Archidamus  and  Eupolemus,  both 
of  them  ^tclians,  and  two  Roman  Tri- 
bunes, at  the  head  of  two  thoufand  foot 
and  five  hundred  horfe.    On  the  arrival 
of  thefe  forces,  the  face  of  the  adion  foon 
v/as  changed.    The  Romans,  encouraged 
by  this  new  ftrength,  continued  the  fight 
with  double  ardour.    The  Macedonians 
on  the  other  hand,  though  they  defend- 
ed themfelves  with  the  greated:  bravery, 
yet  being  now  preffed  in  their  turn,  and 
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incumbered  with  their  heavy  armour, 
were  forced  to  retreat  back  again  to  the 
fummit  of  the  hills,  and  from  thence  fent 
and  defired  affiftance  alfo  from  their  king. 
Philip,  who,  for  the  reafons  already  men- 
tioned, had  formed  no  expeftation  of  en- 
gaging upon  this  day  in  a  general  battle, 
had  fent  out  a  great  part  of  his  troops  to 
forage.  '  But  being  now  informed  of 
what  had  happened,  and  as  the  darknefs 
alfo  was  beginning  to  be  difperfed,  he  or- 
dered Fleraclides  of  Gyrtone,  who  led  the 
Theffalian  cavalry,  Leon  who  command- 
ed that  of  Macedon,  and  Athenagoras 
who  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  mercena- 
ries except  thofe  of  Thrace,  to  go  and 
fupport  the  combatants.  The  Macedo- 
nians, reinforced  by  fo  confiderable  a 
ftrength,  attacked  the  Romans  with  new 
vigour ;  drove  them  down  back  again 
from  the  fummit  of  the  hills;  and  would 
have  totally  difperfed  them  j  if  the  reli- 
fiance  chiefly  of  the  iEtolian  cavalry,  who 
maintained  the  fight  with  an  aflonifhing 
impetuofity  and  courage,  had  not  pre- 
vented the  diforder  from  being  complete* 
For  as  much  as  the  infantry  of  this  coun* 
try,  on  account  both  of  their  arms  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  ranged  in 
the  ileld,  falls  below  that  of  the  reft  of 
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Greece  in  all  general  battles ;  fo  much 
on  the  other  hand  is  their  cavalry  fupe- 
rior  to  all  other,  when  they  engage  in  fe- 
parate  adions,  or  man  againll  man.  At 
this  time  therefore  they  oppofed  with 
fuch  fuccels  the  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
that  the  Romans  were  not  driven  quite 
into  the  plain  ;  but  turned  their  faces  a- 
gain,  and  flopped  their  flight  at  a  little 
diftance  from  it.  Flaminius,  perceiving 
not  only  that  the  cavalry  and  the  light- 
armed  forces  were  in  this  manner  routed, 
but  that  their  flight  had  fpread  a  confter- 
nation  alfo  through  the  reft  of  the  troops, 
drew  his  whole  army  out  of  the  intrench- 
ments,  and  ranged  them  in  order  of  bat- 
tle near  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

While  the  Romans  were  thus  driven 
back,  mefTenger  after  meffenger,  leaving 
the  detachment  upon  the  hills,  came 
running  to  Philip,  and  cried  aloud  : 
The  enemies,  O  king,  are  flying ;  lofe  not 
the  opportunity.  The  barbarians  cannot 
ftand  before  us.  The  day  is  now  your 
ov/n  :  the  very  moment  of  vidtory  is  in 
your  hands."  Thefe  vehement  cries 
forced  the  king  out  to  engage  ;  though 
he  altogether  was  difTatished  with  the  na- 
ture of  tJie  ground.  For  the  hills,  of 
which  we  are  fpeaking^  are  called  Cyno- 
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fcephalae,   from  the  refemblance  which 
they  bear  to  the  head  of  a  dog  :  being 
parted,  round  the  fummit,  into  ragged 
clifts,  and  ftretched  upwards  to  a  confi- 
derable  height.    Philip  therefore,  who 
well  knew  that  fuch  a  ground  would  be 
very  difadvantageous  to  his  troops,  had 
not  made  from  the  beginning  any  difpo- 
lition  for  a  general  battle.    But  being 
now  fo  urged  and  animated  by  the  excef- 
five  confidence  of  thofe  who  brought  the 
news  of  this  firft  fuccefs,  he  at  laft  gave 
orders  to  lead  the  whole  army  out  of  the 
intrenchments, 

Flaminius  alfo,  having  drawn  up  all 
his  forces,  as  we  have  mentioned,  in  or- 
der of  .  battle,  and  being  now  ready  to 
fupport  the  detachment  that  was  engaged 
upon  the  Jiills,  at  the  fame  time  went 
through  all  the  ranks  to  encourage  his 
men.    The  words  which  he  employed 
were  few,  but  very  forcible,  and  fuch  as 
the  troops  might  perfectly  underftand. 
**  Are  not  thefe,  faid  he  to  the  foldiers  j 
as  if  the  enemy  had  flood  clofe  before 
their  eyes ;  are  not  thefe  the  Macedoni- 
ans, whom  you  attacked  upon  the  heights 
of  Eordasa,  advancing  openly  up  the  fides 
of  the  hills  under  the  condudl  of  Sulpi- 
cius,    and   drove   with  great  flaughter 
6  from 
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from  their  poft  ?  Are  not  thefe  the  Ma- 
cedonians, who,  when  they  had  takeri 
poileffion  of  the  paffcs  of  Epirus,  which 
were  thought  impoflible  to  be  forced^ 
were  by  your  courage  routed  and  difperf- 
ed ;  and,  throwing  away  their  arms, 
continued  their  flight  even  to  their  owrk 
country  ?  And  can  you  have  any  thing 
now  to  fear  in  engaging  the  fame  enemy 
without  any  difadvantage  ?  Does  the  re- 
membrance of  thofe  fucce^^es  offer  any 
thing  dreadful  to  your  view  ?  Ought  it 
not  rather,  on  the  contrary,  to  infpire  you 
with  the  ftrongeft  confidence?  Roufe  up 
then  your  courage,  and  advance  boldly  to 
the  fight.  For  I  am  well  afl^ured,  that, 
with  the  affiftance  of  the  gods,  the  pre- 
fent  adion  will  foon  be  terminated  in  the 
fame  glorious  manner  as  the  part."  When 
he  had  ended  this  harangue,  he  ordered 
the  right  wing  of  his  army  to  remain  ftill 
in  their  port,  with  the  elephants  before 
them ;  and  moved  flowly  with  the  left 
wing  and  the  light-armed  forces  towards 
the  enemy-  The  Romans  that  were  firft 
engaged  upon  the  hills,  perceiving  them- 
felves  to  be  now  fupported  by  the  legi- 
ons, returned  back  again,  and  renewed 
the  fight  with  vigour. 


At 
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At  the  fame  time  Philip,  when  he  had 
drawn  up  the  greateft  part  of  his  army  in 
brder  of  battle  before  the  entrenchments, 
putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Pel- 
taftae  and  the  right  of  the  Phalanx,  made 
hafte  to  afcend  the  hills ;  and  ordered 
Nicanor,  furnamed  the  Elephant,  to  fol- 
low him  without  delay  with  the  reft  of 
the  forces.  As  foon  as  the  foremort  of 
the  troops  had  reached  the  fummit,  he 
began  to  form  the  right  of  his  line,  up- 
on the  ground  near  to  the  top,  which 
was  now  open  and  delerted.  For  the 
detachment  from  the  Macedonian  army, 
that  was  firft  engaged,  had  driven  down 
the  Romans  to  the  loweft  part  of  the 
hills.  But  while  the  king  was  ftill  form- 
ing his  right,  the  mercenaries  that  were 
in  that  detachment  came  running  to- 
wards him  in  diforder,  being  driven  back 
again  by  the  Romans  in  their  turn.  For 
the  latter,  as  foon  as  they  were  followed 
by  the  legionary  troops,  which  were 
brought  up,  as  we  have  faid,  to  fupport 
them,  were  fo  ftrengthened  by  that  new 
weight,  that  they  prefled  heavily  upon 
their  enemies,  and  deflroyed  great  num- 
bers of  them.  Philip  therefore,  who,  at 
his  firft  arrival  upon  the  hills,  had  be- 
held with  pleafui-Q  that  the  place  of  the 

Vol.  IV.  T  adion 
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adlion  was  at  no  great  diftance  from  the 
Roman  camp,  now  feeing  his  troops 
forced  back  again,  and  flying  towards  him 
for  fupport,  was  compelled  by  this  acci- 
dent to  advance,  and  engage  in  a  general 
adtion ;  though  the  greateft  part  of  his 
phalanx  was  ftill  in  march,  and  had  not 
yet  reached  the  fummit  of  the  hills.  Hav- 
ing received  then  the  troops  that  were 
forced  back,  he  collected  them  all  toge- 
ther, and  placed  them,  both  infantry 
and  cavalry,  upon  his  right  wing ;  and 
gave  orders  to  the  Peltaftae  and  the  fol- 
diers  of  the  phalanx,  to  double  their  files 
and  clofe  their  ranks  upon  the  right. 
When  this  was  done,  and  the  Romans 
now  were  near,  he  commanded  the  pha- 
lanx to  level  their  fpears  and  advance  5 
and  the  light-armed  forces  to  extend 
themfelves,  and  attack  the  enemy  in  their 
ilank. 

Flaminius  alfa,  having  received  into 
the  intervals  of  his  army  the  troops  that 
had  been  engaged,  at  the  fame  time  ad- 
vanced againft  the  enemy.  The  firfl 
fhock,  which  was  on  both  fides  violent, 
was  attended  likewife  with  a  very  great 
and  unufual  noife.  For  both  bodies 
fl)outed  at  once  together.  The  cries  alfo 
of  the  reft  that  were  at  a  diftance  were 

joined 
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joined  to  thofe  of  the  combatants )  and 
filled  all  around  with  aftonifhment  and 
horror.  The  right  wing  however  of 
Philip  had  from  the  firft  onfet  very  clear- 
ly the  advantage.  The  higher  ground 
from  which  they  fought,  the  weight  of 
their  difpofition,  and  the  nature  of  their 
arms,  well  fituated  to  the  prefent  adlion, 
all  joined  to  give  them  a  manifeft  fuperi- 
ority  over  the  Romans.  But  with  re- 
gard to  the  reft  of  the  Macedonian  army, 
the  troops  that  v^^ere  next  in  the  line  to 
the  right  flood  at  a  diftance  from  the  ene- 
my ;  and  thofe  of  the  left  wing  were  not 
yet  arrived,  having  but  juft  now  begun 
to  appear  upon  the  tops  of  the  hills.  When 
Flaminius  therefore  perceived,  that  hi3 
troops  were  not  able  to  maintain  their 
ground  againft  the  phalanx,  that  great 
numbers  were  already  killed,  and  the  reffc 
beginning  to  retreat;  he  went  in  hafte, 
and  joined  the  right  wing  of  his  army, 
which  was  now  his  only  refource  ^  and, 
having  remarked  the  diviiion  and  diforder 
of  the  Macedonians]  that  the  next  in  the 
line  to  the  troops  that  were  engaged  re- 
mained inadive  at  a  diftance  ;  that  iome 
were  juft  coming  down  from  the  tops  of 
the  hills  ;  and  others  ftanding  upon  the 
fummit ;  he  placed  the  elephants  at  the 
T  z  head 
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head  of  this  wing,  and  advanced  againft 
thefe  feveral  bodies.  The  Macedonians, 
not  having  any  leader  from  whom  they 
might  receive  the  command,  and  being 
unable  to  form  themfelves  into  a  phalanx, 
both  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  the 
ground,  and  becaufe,  as  they  were  ad- 
vancing towards  that  part  of  their  army 
that  was  engaged,  they  were  ftill  rather 
in  the  order  of  a  march,  than  in  any  or- 
der of  battle,  waited  not  to  be  attacked 
by  the  Romans,  but  were  broken  at  once 
by  the  elephants,  and  immediately  dif- 
perfed.  The  Romans  purfued  them  with 
the  greateft  part  of  their  forces,  and 
fiaughtered  them  as  they  fled.  But  one 
of  the  Tribunes,  at  the  head  of  no  more 
than  twenty  companies,  took  at  this  time 
a  meafure  which  the  occafion  fuggefted 
to  him,  and  which  was  chiefly  the  caufe 
that  rendered  the  vidory  complete.  Ob- 
ferving  that  Philip  had  advanced  far  be- 
yond the  refl:  of  his  army;  and  that  he 
continued  to  prefs  the  left  wing  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  a  weight  which  they  were 
wholly  unable  to  fuftain  ;  he  quitted  the 
right,  where  the  fuccefs  was  clear  and 
uncontefted,  and  making  a  circuit  to  one 
fide,  fell  in  behind  the  combatants,  and 
charged  the  Macedonians  in  their  rear 
I  Now 
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Now  fuch  is  the  difpofition  of  the  pha- 
lanx, that  the  foldiers  never  can  turn,  or 
engage  lingly  man  with  man.  The  Tri- 
bune therefore  went  on,  killing  thofe 
that  were  before  him,  till  the  Macedo- 
nians, having  no  power  to  defend  them- 
felves,  threw  away  their  arms,  and  were 
forced  to  feek  their  fafety  in  flight.  For 
the  Romans  alfo,  who  had  before  begun 
to  retreat,  now  turned  again,  and  charg- 
ed them  at  the  fame  time  in  front.  Wh^n 
Philip,  who  from  his  firfl:  fuccefs,  had 
flattered  himfelf,  as  we  have  faid,  with 
the  expectation  of  a  perfedl  vidtory,  now 
faw  his  troops  throwing  away  their  arms, 
and  the  enemy  attacking  them  in  their 
rear,  he  retired,  with  a  fmall  body  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  to  a  little  difl:ancc 
from  the  place  of  the  adlion,  andfurvey- 
ed  the  whole  ftate  of  the  battle.  And 
when  he  perceived,  that  the  Romans, 
who  were  purfuing  his  left  wing  likewife, 
had  almoft  reached  the  fummit  of  the 
hills,  he  coUedled  together  as  many  of 
theThracians  and  the  Macedonians  as  the 
time  would  allow,  and  refolved  to  leave 
the  field.  Flaminius,  as  he  arrived  up- 
on the  tops  of  the  hills,  faw  fome  troops 
of  the  left  wing  of  the  Macedonian  army, 
v/hich  wer*  juft  now  alfo  afcending  to 
T  3  the 
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the  fuaiiinit  from  the  oppofite  fide.  He 
was  preparing  to  attack  them,  but  ftop- 
ped  when  he  obferved  that  they  held  their 
ipears  eiedl.  This  is  the  cuftom  of  the 
Macedonian?,  when  they  either  furren- 
der  themfelves,  or  pafs  over  to  the  fide  of 
the  enemy.  The  Roman  General  there- 
fore, as  loon  as  he  was  informed  of  the 
intention  of  this  fignal,  held  back  his 
troops  from  advancing,  and  determined 
to  fpare  the  men  who  had  not  courage  to 
refirt  him.  But,  in  the  inftant  when  he 
was  forming  this  refolutjon,  fome  of  his^ 
foremoft  ranks  rufhed  down  upon  them, 
and  killed  a  great  part  of  them,  while  a 
very  fmall  number  only  threw  away  their 
arms,  and  efcaped  by  flight. 

The  battle  being  now  ended,  and  the 
Romans  vidorious  in  every  part,  Philip 
dire^led.  his  flight  towards  Tempe.  Hav- 
ing refl:ed  the  firfl:  evening  in  the  place 
that  is  called  the  Tower  of  Alexander,  he 
j^rrived  on  the  next  day  at  Gonni,  which 
is  fituated  in  the  entrance  of  the  valley 
of  Tempe.  In  this  place  he  halted,  in 
order  to.  receive  all  thofe  that  had'  efcap- 
ed after  the  adion.  The  Romans,  hav- 
ing for  fome  time  purfued  the  fugitives, 
began  fome  of  them  to  ftrip  the  dead,  and 
fome  to.  biing  together  their  prifoners. 
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But  the  greateft  part  ran  to  pillage  the 
camp  of  the  enemy.  On  their  arrival 
there,  they  found  that  the  iEtolians  had 
already  pillaged  it.  Suppofing  them- 
felves  therefore  to  have  been  defrauded 
of  their  iuft  rights,  they  vented  bitter 
complaints  againft  that  people,  and  evea 
loaded  their  own  General  with  re- 
proaches. You  expofe  us,  faid  they, 
to  the  dangers  of  the  war  :  but  the  booty 
you  allot  to  others."  They  returned  back 
however  to  their  camp,  and  there  palled 
the  night :  and  on  the  following  day, 
having  colleded  together  the  prifoners 
and  the  reft  of  the  ipoil,  they  continued 
their  march  towards  LarifTa.  The  Ro- 
mans loft  in  this  adion  about  feven  hun- 
dred men.  On  the  fide  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, eight  thouiand  were  killed ;  and 
not  fewer  that  five  thoufand  taken  pri- 
foners. Such  v/as  the  end  of  the  battle 
of  Cynofcephalas  in  Theifaly,  between 
king  Philip  and  the  Romans. 


T  4  CHAR 
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CHAP.  II. 

HAVING  left  an  affurance  with  my 
readers,  in  the  fixth  book  of  this 
work,  that  I  would  choofe  fame  proper 
time  to  compare  together  the  arms  and 
the  orders  of  battle  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  the  Romans,  and  to  (hew  ia 
what  refpeds  they  feverally  have  the  ad- 
vantage, or  are  inferior  each  to  the  other, 
I  lhall  here  take  the  occalion  which  the 
adtion  now  dcfcribed  has  offered,  ancj 
ihall  endeavour  to  difcharge  my  promife. 
For  as  the  order  of  battle  of  the  Mace- 
donian armies  was  found,  in  the  expe- 
rience of  former  ages,  to  be  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  Afiaticks  and  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Roman  order  of  battle  in  the 
fame  manner  furpaffed  that  of  the  Afri-  / 
cans  and  the  weflern  parts  of  Europe  ; 
and  as,  in  later  times,  thefe  two  fevera^ 
orders  have  been  often  fet  in  oppofition 
each  to  the  other;  it  mufl:  be  ufeful  a5 
well  as  curious,  to  trace  out  the  difFe- 
l-ence  that  is  between  them,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  advantages  that  turned  the  vic- 
tory to  the  fide  of  the  P^omans  in  thefe 
engagements.  Fromfuch  a  view,  inftead 
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of  having  recourfe  to  chance,  and  blind- 
ly applauding,  like  men  of  fuperficial 
underftanding,  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Conquerours,  we  fhall  be  able  to  remark 
with  certainty  the  true  caufes  of  their 
fuccefs,  and  to  ground  our  admiration 
upon  the  principles  of  found  fenfe  an4 
reafon. 

With  regard  to  the  battles  that  were 
fought  by  Annibal,  and  the  vicflorics 
which  he  obtained  againft  the  Romans, 
there  is  no  need  upon  this  occafion  to 
enter  into  a  long  difcuffion  of  them.  For 
it  was  not  his  arms,  or  his  order  of  bat-^ 
tie,  which  rendered  that  General  fupe- 
rior  to  the  Romans ;  but  his  dexterity 
^lone,  and  his  admirable  fkill.  In  the 
accounts  that  were  given  by  us  of  thofe 
engagementa,  we  have  very  clearly  (hewn 
that  this  was  the  caufe  of  his  fuccefs. 
And  this  remark  is  ftill  rqore  ftrongly 
confirmed,  in  the  firft  place,  by  the  final 
iffue  of  the  war.  For  as  foon  as  the  Ro- 
mans had  obtained  a  General,  whofe 
ability  was  equal  to  that  of  Annibal, 
they  immediately  became  the  conquer- 
ours. Add  to  this,  that  Annibal  himfelf 
rejedled  the  armour  which  he  firft  had 
ufed;  and  having  furnifhed  the  African 
Irpops  \vith  the  arms  that  were  taken 
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from  the  Romans  in  the  fir  ft  battle,  ufed 
afterwards  no  other.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner alfo  Pyrrhus  employed,  not  only  the 
arms,  but  the  troops  of  Italy  ;  and  rang- 
ed in  alternate  order  a  company  of  thofe 
troops,  and  a  cohort  difpofed  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  phalanx,  in  all  his  battles  with 
the  Romans.  And  yet,  even  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  precaution,  he  was  never 
able  to  obtain  any  clear  or  decifive  victo- 
ry againft  them.  It  was  neceffary  to  pre- 
mife  thefe  obfervations  for  the  fake  of 
preventing  any  objedion  that  might  be 
made  to  the  truth  of  what  we  fhall  here- 
after fay.  Let  us  now  return  to  the 
comparifon  that  was  propofed. 

It  is  eafy  then  to  demonflrate  by  many 
reafons,  that  while  the  phalanx  retains 
its  proper  form  and  full  power  of  adlion, 
no  force  is  able  to  ftand  againft  it  in  front, 
or  fupport  the  violence  of  its  attack. 
When  the  ranks  are  clofed  in  order  to  en- 
gage, each  foldier,  as  he  ftands  with  his 
arms,  occupies  a  fpace  of  three  feet.  The 
fpears,  in  their  moft  ancient  form,  con- 
tained feventeen  cubits  in  length.  But, 
for  the  fake  of  rendering  them  more  com- 
modious in  adion,  they  have  fince  been 
reduced  to  fourteen.  Of  thefe,  four  cu- 
bits are  contained  between  the  part  which 
8  the 
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the  foldier  grafps  in  his  hands,  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  fpear  behind,  which 
ferves  as  a  counterpoife  to  the  part  that 
is  extended  before  him  :  and  the  length 
of  this  laft  part  from  the  body  of  the  fol- 
dier, when  the  fpear  is  puflied  forwards 
with  both  hands  againft  the  enemy,  is  by 
confequence  ten  cubits.  From  hence  it 
follows,  that  when  the  phalanx  is  clofed 
in  its  proper  form,  and  every  foldier 
prefTed  within  the  neceflary  diftance  with 
refpeft  to  the  man  that  is  before  him  and 
upon  his  fide,  the  fpears  of  the  fifth  rank 
are  extended  to  the  length  of  two  cubits, 
and  thofeof  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth 
to  a  fl:ill  greater  length,  beyond  the  fore- 
mofl:  rank.  The  manner  in  which  the 
men  are  crouded  together  in  this  method 
is  marked  by  Homer  in  the  following 
lines  : 

Shield  ftuck  to  fhield,  to  helmet  helmet 
join'd. 

And  man  to  man  ;  and  at  each  nod  that 
bow'd 

High  waving  on  their  heads  the  glitter- 
ing cones. 

Rattled  t  e  hair-crown'd  cafques :  fo  thick 
they  flood  *. 


f  Iliad.  XIII.  131, 
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This  defcriptioa  is  not  lefs  exaft  than 
beautiful.  It  is  manifeft  then,  that  five 
feveral  fpears,  differing  each  from  the 
other  in  the  length  of  two  cubits,  are  ex- 
tended before  every  man  in  the  foremoft 
rank.  And  when  it  is  confidered  like- 
wife,  that  the  phalanx  is  formed  by  fix- 
teen  in  depth,  it  will  be  eafy  to  conceive, 
what  mui\  be  the  weight  and  violence  of 
the  intire  body,  and  how  great  the  force 
cf  its  attack.  In  the  ranks  indeed  that 
are  behind  the  fifth,  the  fpears  cannot 
reach  fo  far  as  to  be  employed  againft  the 
enemy.  Jn  thefe  ranks  therefore,  the 
foldiers,  inflead  of  extending  their  fpears 
forwards,  reft  them  upon  the  fhoulders 
of  the  men  that  are  before  them,  with 
their  points  flanting  upwards ;  and  in  this 
manner  they  form  a  kind  of  rampart 
which  covers  their  heads,  and  fecures  ✓ 
them  againft  thofe  darts,  which  may  be 
carried  in  their  flight  beyond  the  firft 
ranks,  and  fall  upon  thofe  that  are  be- 
hind. But  when  the  whole  body  ad- 
vances to  charge  the  enemy,  even  thefe 
hindmoft  ranks  are  of  no  fmall  ufe  and 
rnoment.  For  as  they  prefs  continually 
upon  thofe  that  are  before  them,  they  add 
by  their  weight  alone  great  force  to  the 
attack,   and  depive  alfo  the  foremoft 

ranks 
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ranks  of  the  power  of  drawing  them- 
felves  backwards  or  retreating.  Such 
then  is  the  difpofition  of  the  phalanx, 
with  regard  both  to  the  whole  and  the 
feveral  parts.  Let  us  now  confider  the 
arms,  and  the  order  of  battle,  of  the  Ro- 
mans j  that  we  may  fee  by  the  compa- 
rifon  in  what  refpefts  they  are  different 
from  thofe  of  the  Macedonians. 

To  each  of  the  Roman  foldiers,  as  he 
Hands  in  arms,  is  allotted  the  fame-fpace 
likewife  of  three  feet.    But  as  every  fol- 
dier  in  the  time  of  action  is  conftantly  in 
motion ;  being  forced  to  fhift  his  (hield 
continually,  that  he  may  cover  any  part  of 
his  body  againft  which  a  ftroke  is  aimed; 
and  to  vary  the  pofition  of  his  fword,  fo 
as  either  to  puCh,  or  to  make  a  falling 
ftroke;  there  muft  alfo  be  a  diftance  of 
three  feet,  the  lead  that  can  be  allowed 
for  performing  thefe  motions  with  ad- 
vantage,  between  each  foldier  and  the 
man  that  ftands  next  to  him,  both  upon 
his  fide  and  behind  him.    In  charging 
therefore  againft  the  phalanx,  every  fingle 
Roman,  as  he  has  two  Macedonians  op- 
pofite  to  him,  has  alfo  ten  fpears,  which 
he  is  forced  to  encounter.    But  it  is  not 
poffible  for  a  fingle  man  to  cut  down  thefe 
fpears  with  his  fword,  before  they  can 

take 
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take  their  effedl  agalnft  him.  Nor  is  it 
eafy  on  the  other  hand  to  force  his  way 
through  them.  For  the  men  that  are  be«« 
hind  add  no  weight  to  the  preffure,  nor 
any  ftrength  to  the  fwords,  of  thofe  that 
are  in  the  foremoft  rank.  It  will  be  eafy 
therefore  to  conceive,  that,  while  the 
phalanx  retains  its  own  proper  pofition 
and  ftrength,  no  troops,  as  I  before  ob- 
ferved,  can  ever  fupport  the  attack  of  it 
in  front.  To  what  caufe  then  is  it  to  be 
afcribed,  that  the  Roman  armies  are  vic-» 
torious ;  and  thofe  defeated  that  employ 
the  phalanx  ?  The  caufe  is  this.  In  war, 
the  times  and  the  places  of  acSion  are  va- 
rious and  indefinite.  But  there  is  only 
one  time  and  place,  one  fixed  and  deter- 
minate manner  of  adion,  that  is  fuited  to 
the  phalanx.  In  the  cafe  then  of  a  gene- 
ral adion,  if  an  enemy  be  forced  to  en- 
counter w^th  the  phalanx  in  the  very  time 
and  place  which  the  latter  requires,  it  is 
probable  in  the  higheft  degree,  from  the 
reafons  that  have  been  mentioned,  that 
the  phalanx  always  muft  obtain  the  vie* 
tory.  But  if  it  be  poflible  to  avoid  an 
engagement  in  fuch  circumftances ;  and 
indeed  it  is  eafy  to  do  it ;  there  is  then  no- 
thing to  be  dreaded  from  this  order  of 
battle.    It  is  a  well  known  and  an  ac-^ 

]$:now- 
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knowledged  truth,  that  the  phalanx  re- 
quires a  ground  that  is  plain  and  naked^ 
^nd  free  likewife  from  obftacles  of  every 
kind ;  fuch  as  trenches,  breaks,  obliqui- 
ties, the  brows  of  hills,  or  the  channels 
of  rivers  j  and  that  any  of  thefe  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  impede  it,  and  to  diffolve  the 
order  in  vi^hich  it  is  formed.  On  the  o- 
ther  hand  again,  it  mufl  as  readily  be  al- 
lowed, that,  if  it  be  not  altogether  impof- 
fible,  it  is  at  leaft  extremely  rare,  to  find  a 
ground  containing  twenty  ftadia,  or  more, 
in  its  extent,  and  free  from  all  thefe  ob- 
ftacles. But  let  it  however  be  fuppofed, 
that  fuch  a  ground  may  perhaps  be  found. 
If  the  enemy,  inftead  of  coming  dowa 
upon  it,  (hould  lead  their  army  through 
the  country,  plundering  the  cities,  and 
ravaging  the  lands,  of  what  ufe  then  will 
be  the  phalanx  ?  As  long  as  it  remains  in 
this  convenient  poft,  it  not  only  has  no 
power  to  fuccour  its  friends,  but  cannot 
even  preferve  itfelf  from  ruin.  For  the 
troops  that  are  mafters  of  the  whole 
country  without  refiftance  will  eafily  cut 
off  from  it  all  fupplies.  And  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  lliould  relinquifh  its  own 
proper  ground,  and  endeavour  to  engage 
in  action,  the  advantage  is  then  fo  great 

againft 
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agrinft  it,  that  it  foon  becomes  an  eafy 
prey  to  the  enemy. 

But  farther;  let  it  be  fuppofed  that 
the  enemy  will  come  down  into  this  plain. 
Yet,  if  he  brings  not  his  whole  army 
at  once  to  receive  the  attack  of  the  pha* 
lanx ;  or  if,  in  the  inftant  of  the  charge, 
he  withdraws  himfelf  a  little  from  the 
^  aftion ;  it  is  eafy  to  determine  what  will 
be  the  confequence,  from  the  prefent 
pradlice  of  the  Romans.  For  we  now 
draw  not  our  difcourfe  from  bare  reafon- 
ing  only,  but  from  fads  which  have  late- 
ly happened.  When  the  Romans  attack 
the  phalanx  in  front,  they  never  employ 
all  their  forces,  fo  as  to  make  their  line 
equal  to  that  of  the  enemy  ;  but  lead  on 
a  part  only  of  their  troops,  and  keep  the 
reft  of  the  army  in  referve.  Now,  whe- 
ther the  troops  of  the  phalanx  break  the 
line  that  is  oppofed  to  them,  or  whether 
themfelves  are  broken,  the  order  pecu- 
liar to  the  phalanx  is  alike  difiblved.  For 
if  they  purfue  the  fugitives,  or  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  retreat  and  are  purfued, 
in  either  cafe  they  are  feparated  from  the 
reft  of  their  own  body.  And  thus  there 
is  left  fome  interval  or  fpace,  which  the 
referve  of  the  Roman  army  takes  care  to 

feize. 
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feize,  and  then  charges  the  remaining 
part  of  the  phalanx,  not  in  front,  but  in 
flank,  or  in  the  rear.  As  it  is  eafy  then 
to  avoid  the  times  and  circumftances  that 
are  advantageous  to  the  phalanx ;  and  as 
thqfc,  on  the  contrary,  that  are  difad- 
vantageous  to  it  can  never  be  avoided  ;  it 
is  certain  that  this  difference  alone  mud, 
carry  with  it  a  decifive  weight  in  the  time 
of  adtion. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  troops 
of  the  phalanx  alfo  are,  like  others, 
forced  to  march,  and  to  incamp,  in  eve- 
ry kind  of  place :  to  be  the  firft:  to  feize 
the  advantageous  pofts ;  to  inveft  an  ene- 
my, or  be  inverted ;  and  to  engage  alfo 
in  fudden  actions,  w^ithout  knowing  that 
an  enemy  was  near.  Thefe  things  all 
happen  in  war:  and  either  tend  greatly 
to  promote,  or  fometimes  wholly  deter- 
mine the  vi£tory.  But,  at  all  fuch  times, 
the  Macedonian  order  of  battle  either 
cannot  be  employed,  or  is  employed  in  a 
manner  that  is  altogether  ufelefs.  For 
the  troops  of  the  phalanx  lofe  all  their 
firength,  when  they  engage  in  feparate 
companies,  or  man  with  man.  The  Ro- 
man order,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  at- 
tended, even  upon  fuch  occafioxis,  with 
any  difad vantage.    Among  the  Romans, 

Vol.  IV.  U  cyejy 
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every  fingle  foldier,  when  he  is  once 
armed  and  ready  for  fervice,  is  alike  fit- 
ted to  engage  in  any  time  and  place,  or 
upon  any  appearance  of  the  enemy :  and 
preferves  always  the  fame  power,  and  the 
fame  capacity  of  aftion,  whether  he  en- 
gages with  the  whole  of  the  army,  or  on- 
ly with  a  part ;  whether  in  feparate  com- 
panies, or  fingly  man  againft  man.  As 
the  parts  therefore,  in  the  Roman  order 
of  battle,  are  fo  much  better  contrived 
for  ufe,  than  thofe  in  the  other ;  fo  the 
fuccefs  alfo  in  adlion  muft,  in  the  fame 
proportion,  be  greater  in  the  one  than 
the  other.  If  I  have  been  long  in  exa- 
mining this  fubjeft,  it  was  bccaufe  many 
of  the  Greeks,  at  the  time  when  the  Ma- 
cedonians were  defeated,  regarded  that 
event  as  a  thing  furpaffing  all  belief :  and 
becaufe  many  others  alfo  may  hereafter 
wifli  to  know,  from  what  reafons,  and 
in  what  particular  refpedts,  the  order  of 
phalanx  is  excelled  by  the  arms  and  the 
order  of  battle  of  the  Romans.  I  now 
return  from  my  digreffion. 

Philip,  when  he  had  done  all  that  was 
pofTible  in  the  battle,  and  had  fuffered 
an  entire  defeat,  colled:cd  together  as 
many  of  the  troops  as  were  able  to 
efcape,  and  diredlcd  his  retreat  through 

Tempe 
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Tempe  towards  Macedon  :  but  firft  fent 
away  one  of  his  guards  to  Lariffa,  in  the 
very  night  that  followed  the  adion,  with 
orders  to  deflroy  and  burn  all  the  royal 
papers.    This  attention  which  he  (hew- 
ed, even  in  the  very  moment  of  his  di- 
ftrefs,  not  to  leave  fo  neceffary  a  duty  un- 
performed, was  indeed  highly  worthy  of 
a  king.    For  he  knew  that  if  thefe  pa- 
pers (hould  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, they  would  afford  many  pretences 
that  might  be  employed  againft  himfelf 
and  his  friends.    There  are  others  per- 
haps to  be  found,  who  have  not  born  the 
power  of  profperous  fortune  like  men ; 
but  have  flood  firm  under  the  preiTure  of 
adverfity,  and  fupported  themfclves  by 
their  caution  and  prudence.  But  this  was 
very  peculiarly  the  character  of  Philip  : 
as  it  will  be  feen  in  the  following  parts  of 
this  work.    For  as  we  gave  a  diftind:  ac- 
count of  the  happy  difpofition  and  virtu- 
ous tendency  of  this  prince  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign ;  and  fhewed  afterwards, 
from  what  caufes,  and  in  what  time  and 
manner  he  changed  his  condudt,  and  pur- 
fued  a  different  courfe  of  adtion    it  will 
be  no  lefs  our  duty  alfo  to  (hew,  in  what 
manner  he  returned  again  to  a  better 
mind,  and  by  what  wife  management, 
U  2  whea 
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when  his  misfortunes  had  infpired  him 
with  different  fentiments,  he  adjufted  all 
his  meafures  to  that  neceffity,  which  the 
times,  in  which  he  found  himfelf,  im- 
pofed.  The  Roman  General,  when  he 
had  made  the  neceffary  difpolition  of  the 
prifoners  and  the  reft  of  the  fpoil,  conti- 
nued his  march  with  the  army  towards 
Lariffa. 


EX- 
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EXTRACT  the  FOURTH, 


Men  who  are  mojl  praBifed  in  deceit^  are  of^ 
ten  deceived  through  want  of  caution. 

IT  is  manifeft  then  from  this  example, 
that,  though  we  are  all  fo  liable  to  be 
deceived,  both  by  the  fame  arts  and  the 
Xame  inftruments  alfo  of  fraud,  yet  we 
are  never  fufficiently  upon  our  guard 
againft  them.  For  this  very  artifice  has 
been  pradlifed  upon  many  occafions,  and 
by  many  perfons.  It  is  not  ftrange  per- 
haps, that  mankind  in  general  fliould  fo 
often  fall  into  the  fnare.  But  that  thofe 
men,  who  are  as  we  may  fay  the  very 
fource  of  all  deceit,  fhould  be  themfelves 
deceived,  may  reafonably  be  thought  a- 
ftonifhing.  But  indeed  this  only  happens 
to  them,  becaufe  they  do  not  recolledt 
upon  fuch  occafions  the  wife  admonition 
of  Epicharmus.  Be  fober,  and  dirtruft- 
ful :  thefe  are  the  nerves  of  the  mind." 


E  X- 
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E  X  T  R  A  C  T  the  FIFTH. 


The  conference  at  Lyjimachia  between  An- 
tiochus  and  the  Roman  deputies. 

ABOUT  this  time,  with  the  reft  of 
the  ten  Roman  deputies,  came 
Publius  Lentulus  from  Bargylia,  and  Lu- 
cius Terentius  and  Publius  Vilius  from 
Thaflus :  and  within  a  few  days  after- 
wards, notice  of  their  arrival  having  been 
immediately  conveyed  to  the  king,  they 
all  aflembled  together  at  Lyfimachia.  He- 
gefianax  alfo  and  Lyfias,  who  had  been 
deputed  from  Antiochus  to  Flaminius, 
were  at  the  fame  time  prefent.  In  the 
private  interviews  that  palTed  between  the 
Romans  and  the  king,  nothing  was  to  be 
feen  but  franknefs  and  civility.  But  when 
they  were  afterwards  all  alTembled  toge- 
ther, and  brought  their  bufinefs  into  de- 
bate, the  afpedl  of  things  was  not  fo 
friendly.  For  Lucius  Cornelius,  as  he 
defired  the  king  to  deliver  up  thofe  cities 
in  Afia,  which  he  had  torn  from  the  do- 
minions 
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minions  of  Ptolemy,  at  the  fame  time 
prefTed  him  alfo  in  the  moft  peremptory 
terms  to  relinquifli  thofe  that  had  belong- 
ed to  Philip  :  lince  nothing,  as  he  faid, 
could  be  more  abfurd,  than  that,  when 
the  Romans  had  maintained  a  war  againfl: 
that  prince,  Antiochus  fhould  come  after- 
wards and  carry  away  the  fpoils.  He 
exhorted  him  likewife  not  to  afiume  any 
power  over  the  cities  that  were  free :  and 
then  added ;  that,  upon  the  whole,  he 
could  not  but  wonder,  what  defign  had 
induced  him  to  pafs  into  Europe  with  fo 
powerful  a  fleet  and  army.  That,  if  the 
thing  were  to  be  well  conlidered,  no  other 
motive  could  indeed  be  affigned  for  fuch 
an  expedition,  but  an  intention  to  make 
war  upon  the  Romans. 

The  king  replied  to  this  difcourfe : 
That  he  knew  not  upon  what  grounds 
of  reafon  his  polTeffion  of  the  cities  of  Afia 
was  now  contefted ;  and  that  the  Ro- 
mans, of  all  others,  had  certainly  no 
right  to  bring  his  title  into  difpute.  That 
he  wifhed  that  they  would  abftain  from 
meddling  with  the  affairs  of  Afia  ;  as 
much  as  he  was  careful,  not  to  meddle  at 
any  time  with  thofe  of  Italy.  That  hrs 
defign  in  paffing  into  Europe  was  to  re- 
cover the  Cberfonefus,  and  the  cities  of 
U  4  Thrace, 
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Thrace,  which  were  properly  a  part  of 
his  own  dominions.  That  thofe  places 
had  belonged  originally  to  Lyfimachus  : 
and,  when  that  prince  was  attacked  and 
vanquifhed  by  Seleucus,  they  had  paffed, 
with  the  reft  of  his  kingdom,  to  the  con- 
querour,  by  the  juft  rights  of  war.  That 
in  fucceeding  times,  while  the  attention 
of  his  anceftors  was  drawn  away  to  other 
objecls,  Ptolemy  had  firft  ufurped  fomc 
parts  of  the  dominions  that  were  fo  ac- 
quired, and  Philip  afterwards  the  reft. 
That  he  did  not  therefore  now  poffefs 
them,  as  taking  an  advantage  from  the 
misfortunes  of  Philip ;  but  only  as  im- 
proving an  opportunity  which  was  fair  to 
himfelf,  and  favourable  for  the  recovery 
of  his  own  proper  right.  That  in  bring- 
ing back  the  inhabitants  of  Lyfimachia, 
when  they  had  been  driven  out  by  the 
Thracians,  and  reftoring  the  city  to  its 
former  ftate,  he  had  done  no  injury  to 
the  Romans,  nor  ftiewed  any  intention 
to  attack  them  ;  but  defigned  only  to 
make  the  place  a  feat  of  refidence  for  his 
fon  Seleucus.  That,  with  refped;  to  the 
cities  of  Afia  that  were  free,  it  was  fit 
that  they  (hould  owe  their  liberty  to  his 
grace  and  favour,  and  not  to  the  com- 
rn^nd  of  the  Romans.    And  laftly,  with 

regard 
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regard  alfo  to  Ptolemy,  that  he  (hould  be 
ready  without  the  interpofition  of  others, 
to  adjuft  all  difputes  in  the  manner  which 
himfelf  fliould  defire  :  for  he  had  refolv- 
ed,  not  only  to  live  in  friendfhip,  but 
even  to  contradt  likewife  an  affinity  with 
that  prince/' 

It  was  then  propofed  by  Lucius,  that 
the  Lampfacenians  and  Smyrnaeans  (hould 
be  called  in,  and  heard;  and  this  accord- 
ingly was  done.  On  the  part  of  the  for- 
mer appeared  Parmenio  and  Pythodorus  ; 
and  on  that  of  the  latter,  Coeranus.  But 
as  they  were  beginning  to  harangue  with 
great  boldnefs  and  freedom,  Antiochus, 
being  uneafy  that  he  fhould  in  this  man- 
ner feem  to  give  an  account  of  his  con- 
dudl  before  the  Romans,  flopped  Par- 
menio from  proceeding^-in  bis  difcourie, 
and  faid  ;  that  it  was  not  the  Rotnans, 
but  the  Rhodians,  that  were  the  proper 
judges  of  the  matter  in  difpute.  Upon 
this,  the  conference  was  immediately 
broken  up ;  and  the  parties  all  retired, 
being  alike  diflatisfied  with  each  other. 


E  X- 
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EXTRACT  the  SIXTH. 


The  death  of  Scop  as  the  Mtolian  at  Alex- 
andria, 

THOUGH  there  are  many  indeed 
who  would  wifli  to  draw  glory 
from  hazardous  adions,  there  are  but  few 
who  have  the  courage  to  undertake  them. 
And  yet  Scopas  had  advantages  far  greater 
than  Cleomenes,  if  he  had  been  willing 
to  try  the  fortune  of  fome  bold  and  def- 
perate  attempt.  For  the  latter  had  been 
unexpedtedly  prevented  by  his  enemies; 
and  had  no  hope  left,  except  in  the  affi- 
flance  of  his  domefticks  and  his  friends. 
He  refolved  however  to  make  trial  of  that 
hope,  and  chofe  rather  to  die  with  ho- 
nour, than  to  furvive  with  difgrace.  But 
Scopas  on  the  contrary,  though  he  had 
a  ftrong  force  ready  to  fupport  him,  and 
though  the  infancy  of  the  king  ren- 
dered the  opportunity  alfo  highly  favour- 
able, was  prevented  merely  through  his 
own  irrefolution  and  delay.    For  Arifto- 

mencs. 
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menes,  having  received  notice  that  he 
had  affembled  his  friends  together  at  his 
houfe,  and  was  holding  a  confultation 
with  them,  fent  fome  of  the  guards,  to  re- 
quire him  to  attend  the  royal  council.  On 
receiving  this  meffage,  Scopas  was  ftruck 
with  fuch  confufion,  that  he  had  neither 
courage  to  carry  any  thing  into  execution, 
nor  refolution  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
king.    This  was  fenfelefs  in  the  higheft 
degree.     Ariftomenes  therefore,  being 
informed  of  his  folly,   furrounded  the 
houfe  with  fome  troops  and  elephants, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fent  Ptolemy  the  fon. 
of  Eumenes  with  a  body  of  young  foldiers, 
to  conduit  him  to  the  council,  if  he  was 
willing  to  come,  or  otherwife  to  bring 
him  by  force.    When  Ptolemy  entered 
the  houfe,  and  told  him,  that  the  king 
commanded  his  attendance,  Scopas  feem- 
ed  not  at  firft  to  pay  any  regard  to  what 
he  faid ;  but,  fixing  his  eyes  ftedfaftly 
upon  him,  for  fome  time  continued  to 
furvey  him  with  a  threatening  air,  as  if 
he  had  been  aftonifhed  at  his  boldnefs. 
The  other,  coming  nearer,  roughly  feized 
him  by  his  mantle  :  and  Scopas  then  call- 
ed upon  his  friends  to  help  him.    But  as 
many  of  the  foldiers  were  now  coine  in, 
and  fome  perfon  alfo  informed  him  that 

the 
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the  houfe  was  furrounded  by  troops,  he 
was  forced  to  yield  to  the  neceffity,  and 
followed   Ptolemy,    together  with  his 
friends.   As  foon  as  he  appeared  before 
the  council,  the  charge  againft  him,  hav- 
ing been  opened  in  few  words  by  the 
king,  was  then  continued  by  Polycrates, 
who  had  lately  arrived  at  Cyprus,  and  af- 
terwards  by  Ariftomenes.     The  chief 
heads  of  the  accufation  were  the  fadts 
which  have  before  been  mentioned.  To 
thefe  only  were  added,  the  fecret  meet- 
ings which  he  had  held  with  his  friends, 
and  his  refufal  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
king.    Upon  thefe  fadts  he  was  con- 
demned, not  only  by  the  council,  but  by 
the  ambalfadours  alfo  that  were  prefent. 
For  Ariftomenes  had  called  together  up- 
on this  occafion,  befides  many  other  il- 
luftrious  men  from  Greece,  the  ambaffa- 
dours  likewife  that  had  been  fent  by  the 
iEtolians  to  negotiate  a  peace.  Among 
thefe  was  Dorimachus  the  fon  of  Nico- 
ftratus.    When  the  accufers  had  ended, 
Scopas  attempted  indeed  to  fay  fomething 
in  his  own  defence  :  but  the  guilt  of  his 
adions  was  fo  manifeft,   that  what  he 
urged  made  no  impreffion.    He  was  con- 
veyed therefore  to  prifon  with  his  friends: 
and  in  the  following  night,  by  the  or- 
ders 
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ders  of  Ariflomenes,  ended  his  life  by 
poifon,  together  with  his  friends.  But 
Dicasarchus,  by  the  fame  orders,  after  he 
had  firft  been  tortured,  was  whipped  to 
death  with  rods :  and  thus  fufFered  the 
punifhment  that  was  both  fuitable  to  his 
crimes,  and  due  likewife  to  the  commoa 
vengeance  of  all  Greece.  For  this  was 
the  fame  Dicasarchus,  who,  when  Philip 
had  refolved,  in  contempt  of  treaties,  to 
invade  the  Cyclade  iflands  and  the  cities 
of  the  Hellefpont,  was  appointed  by  that 
prince  the  commander  of  all  his  fleet, 
and  chief  leader  of  the  whole  expedition. 
Employed  in  a  defign  fo  manifeftly  impi- 
ous, he  was  fo  far  from  being  fliocked  at 
the  injufticeof  his  undertaking,  that  heen- 
deavoured,  by  an  aftion  of  the  moft  aban- 
doned profligacy,  to  ftrike  both  the  Gods 
and  men  with  horror.  For,  when  he 
had  brought  his  fleet  to  anchor,  he  eredt- 
ed  two  altars,  one  to  Impiety,  and  the 
other  to  Injufliice;  offered  facrifices  up- 
on them  5  and  adored  thofe  vices,  as  if 
they  had  been  divinities.  It  feems  there- 
fore, that  both  the  Gods  and  men  con- 
curred to  inflidt  upon  him  a  moft  proper 
puni(hment.  For  it  was  reafonable  that 
a  man,  whofe  life  had  been  fo  contrary 
to  nature,  (hould  die  alfo  a  death  that  was 
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unnatural.  The  reft  of  the  iEtolians* 
who  were  willing  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  were  difmifled  by  the  king,  and 
allowed  to  carry  with  them  all  their 
goods.  With  regard  to  Scopas,  that  paf- 
fion  for  acquiring  wealth,  in  which  he 
was  known  during  his  life  to  furpafs  all 
other  men,  appeared  ftill  more  confpicu- 
oufly  after  his  death,  from  the  great 
quantity  of  money  and  of  valuable  goods 
that  was  found  in  his  houfe.  His  cuf- 
tom  was,  to  employ  the  debauched  and 
profligate  as  the  minifters  of  his  rapine  : 
and,  with  the  help  of  fuch  aflociatcs,  he 
forced  his  way  into  the  ftrongeft  places 
through  all  the  kingdom,  and  ranlacked 
them  in  fearch  of  treafure. 

When  this  diforder  was  fo  happily 
compofed,  the  minifters  of  the  court  re- 
folved  to  celebrate  the  Anacleteria,  or 
proclamation  of  the  king.  For  though 
this  prince  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  cuf- 
tomary  age,  it  was  thought  that,  if  he 
{hould  now  feem  to  take  the  fupreme  au- 
thority into  his  own  hands,  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  would  acquire  a  more  fet- 
tled form,  and  might  be  again  brought 
back  into  a  better  train.  The  prepara- 
tions upon  this  occafion  were  very  fump- 
tuous ;  and  the  cerertiony  performed  with 
6  a  mag- 
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a  magnificence  that  was  worthy  of  fuch 
a  fovereign.  It  was  fuppofed  that  Poly- 
crates  was  the  perfon,  by  whofe  means 
chiefly  this  meafure  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution. This  Folycrates,  under  the  reign 
of  the  father  of  the  prefent  prince,  tho* 
he  was  then  very  young,  had  rendered 
himfelf,  both  by  his  fervices  and  his  fide- 
lity, one  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  perfons 
of  the  court.  Nor  was  the  credit  lefs, 
which  he  had  acquired  in  the  prefent 
reign.  For  having  been  intruded  with 
the  government  of  Cyprus,  and  the  care 
of  colledling  the  revenues  of  that  coun- 
try, in  moft  difficult  and  unfettled  times, 
he  not  only  had  preferved  the  ifland  for 
the  infant  king,  but  amafiTed  likewife  a 
very  large  treafure ;  and  now  brought  it 
with  him  to  Alexandria,  after  he  had  firft 
refigned  his  government  to  Ptolemy  of 
Megalopolis.  On  account  of  this  impor- 
tant fervice,  he  was  received  with  great 
applaufe,  and  became  afterwards  very 
powerful.  And  yet  this  man,  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  age,  ftarted  afide  from  this  ho- 
nourable courfe,  and  plunged  himfelf  in- 
to a  life  of  vice  and  profligacy.  The  fame 
diflionour  is  faid  alfo  to  have  attended  the 
old  age  of  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Agefander. 

When 
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When  we  arrive  at  the  proper  time,  we 
(hall  take  care  to  give  fome  account  of 
the  fcandalous  actions  which  they  com- 
mitted, after  they  had  raifed  themfelves 
into  power^ 
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The  Numerals  refer  to  the  Volume,  and  tlie  Figures  to 
the  Page. 

A. 

ABBA.   A  city  of  Africk,  near  to  Carthage, 
iv.  119. 

Abydus.  The  advantages  of  the  fituation  of 
Abydus  and  Sedus,  iv.  224.  The  liege  of 
Abydus  by  Philip»  226.  The  dcfperate  re- 
folution  of  the  inhabitants,  227. 

AcHi^:ANS.  Gain  a  complete  vidory  againft  the 
Spartans  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  iv.  24. 
They  never  employ  any  deceit  or  arciiice,  in 
matters  of  policy  or  in  war,  96. 

AcHv^us.  Is  clokly  befieged  in  the  citadel 
of  Sardes,  iii.  145.  He  attempts  to  efcape, 
is  betrayed  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Antiochus,  and  fuflrers  a  cruel  and  infamous 
punifhment,  154 — 157.  His  misfortune  de- 
ferved  pity,  and  not  cenfure,  124. 

AcRocoRiNTHus.  One  of  the  horns  cf  Pclo- 
ponnefus :  the  latter  being  denoted  as  the 
-bull,  iii.  li  I. 

vEmilius,  Marcus.  Carries  the  orders  of  the 
Roman  Senate  to  Fhdip.  A  particular  ac-> 
count  of  his  interview  with  that  prince,  iv. 
231,2^2.^ 

i^NEAs.  A  writer  on  the  art  of  war.  His  me- 
thod of  conveying  intelligence  by!  the  means 
of  lighted  torches,  iii.  326 — 328. 

i^lxoLiANS.  Pay  no  regard  to  the  lav/s  of  war 
or  peace,  but  are  always  ready  to  invade  both 
friends  and  fors,  iv.  247.  Their  grcedinefs 
Vol.  IV.  X  in 
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in  pillaging  the  Macedonian  camp  after  the 
battle  of  Cynofcephalae,  279.  1  heir  treaty 
with  the  Romans  fliameful  to  themfclves,  and 
dangerous  in  its  confcquences  to  the  whole  of 
Greece,  iii.  238,  2^9.  iv.  9,  10. 

Africk.  a  country  of  great  fertility.  Falfely 
reprefented  by  'I  im^eus,  iv.  59,  60. 

Agathocles.  The  tyrant  of  Sicily.  Some 
account  o£  his  character  and  great  exploits, 
iv.  72,  194. 

Agathocles.  The  guardian  of  young  Ptole- 
my. His  ill  condud  gives  occafion  to  a  po- 
pular inlurredion  in  which  he  is  killed  with 
all  his  family,  iv.  176,  190. 

Agrigentum,  in  Sicily.  A  defcription  of  that 
city,  iii.  220. 

Alexander.  The  account  given  by  Callifthe- 
nes  of  the  famous  battle  between  Alexander 
and  Darius  in  Cilicia,  fhewn  to  be  full  of  con- 
tradidlion  and  abfurdity,  iv.  77,  85. 

Alexander,  furnamed  the  Ifian,  his  harangue 
at  the  time  of  the  conferences  between  Philip, 
Flaminius,  and  the  allies  of  Greece,  iv.  2^3. 

Alexandria.  An  infuiredlion  of  the  foldiery 
and  people  in  that  city,  iv.  184. 

Amvnand^r.  King  of  the  Athamanians.  A 
man  of  an  eafy  dirpofition.  Is  employed  by 
Flaminius  as  an  inflruaienc  in  promoting  h.s 
defigns,  iv.  2 55. 

Anarchy.  In  the  natural  revolutions  of  civil 
government,  anarchy  riles  out  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  multitude,  and  ends  in  abiblute 
monarchy,  iii.  18 

Andob^lis.  a  prince  of  Spain.  Breaks  his 
alliant  e  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  joins  the 
Romans,  iii.  309,  310.    1  he  morives  of  his 
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condud,  312.  He  again  revolts  from  the 
Romans,  is  followed  by  Scipio,  and  defeated 
in  battle,  iv.  51 — 55. 

Animals.   Bruce  animals  more  cautious  than 
men,  iv.  171. 

Annibal.  Concludes  a  treary  with  Philip,  king 
of  Macedon,  iii.  107.    Renders  himfelf  mafter 
cf  Tarentum  with  the  xiOlftance  of  fome  of  the 
citizens,  1 59,  172.    His  attempt  to  force  the 
Romans  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Capua,  183.  Fail- 
ing in  this  attempt,  he  advances  with  the  fame 
intention  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
and  incamps  at  the  diftance  of  only  forty 
Ibdia  from  the  city,  181.    Is  prevented  by  an 
accident  from  taking  the  city  by  ftorm :  and 
returns  back  again  aiter  having  plundered  the 
country,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  the 
Romans  who  followed  him  in  his  retreat, 
189—192.    He  is  called  out  of  Italy  with  his 
army  to  defend  his  own  country,  iv.  125, 
His  preparations  for  a  battle,  136,  139.  He 
defires  a  conference  with  Scipio,  140.  His 
fpeech  upon  that  occafion,  141.    His  difpofi- 
tion  in  the  battle  of  Zama.    His  harangue  to 
the  army,  and  his  entire  defeat,  150 — 158, 
His  behaviour  in  the  fen  ate  of  Carthage  after 
the  battle,  164.   Rtfledions  on  his  great  abi- 
lities and  prudence,  iii.  304.  iv.  29.  The 
caufe  of  his  failing  in  his  war  againfl:  the 
Romans,  30. 

Antiochus.  King  of  Syria.  The  manner  in 
which  he  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  the  city 
of  Sardes,  iii.  1 13— 1 19,  He  inverts  Achasus 
afterwards  in  the  citadel,  and  having  gottea 
that  prince  into  his  hands  by  the  treat  hery  of 
Bolis,  puniQ^es  him  with  a  cruel  death,  and 
X  2  prevails 
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prcvaHs  with  the  garrifon  to  furrerder  the  ci- 
tadel, 1^5 — 158.  His  expedition  into  Par- 
thia  and  Hyrcania,  292 — 301.  His  courage 
and  fame,  iv.  58.  His  ambitious  deGgns 
againft  young  Ptolemy  in  what  manner  pu- 
nifhed,  167 — 169.  His  conference  at  Lyfi- 
machia  with  the  Roman  deputies,  294. 

Arpius.  In  conjun6tion  with  Marcellus  attempts 
to  take  Syracufe  by  allault,  and  is  forced  to 
defift  from  his  defign  by  the  inventions  of 
Archimedes,  iii.  129 — 134. 

Aratus.  Advifes  Philip  not  to  leave  a  garrifon 
in  Ithome,  iii.  -72.  His  attempt  to  take  Cy- 
nostha  by  furprize,  in  v;hat  manner  fruftrated, 
210.  He  is  poifoned  by  the  order  of  Philip^ 
his  moderation  upon  that  occafion  and  the 
honours  that  were  decreed  to  him  by  the 
Achaeans  after  his  death,  138,  139. 

Archimedes.  Invents  various  machines,  and 
repels  the  Romans  in  their  approaches  againft 
the  city  of  Syracufe,  iii.  130 — 133. 

ARisTOCRAcy.  What  is  truly  an  ariftocracy^ 
iii.  6.  Is  the  next  in  the  fucceffion  of  the 
different  forms  of  government  to  royalty,  after 
the  latter  has  degenerated  into  tyranny,  14. 
Being  changed  into  oligarchy,  it  then  gives 
birth  to  democracy,  16. 

Aristotle.  His  account  of  the  Locrians  of 
Italy  confirmed  by  the  traditions  that  are 
found  among  that  people,  iv.  65. 

Arms.  A  defcription  of  the  arms  that  belong 
to  the  feveral  bodies  that  compofe  a  Roman  le- 
gion, iii.  39 — 42.  The  armour  of  the  Romaa 
cavalry  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  45.  The 
Roman  arms  well  contrived  both  for  protec- 
tion and  offence,  iv.  159.    The  fentiments  of 
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Philopoemen  concerning  the  brightnefs  of 
arms,  iv.  13. 
Arsaces.    One  of  the  founders  of  the  Par- 
thian empire,  retreats  before  Antiochus,  iii, 
295- 

AsDRuBAL.  The  brother  of  Annibal.  Was  left 
to  coaimand  in  Spain,  when  the  latter  march- 
ed into  Italy,  iv.  3.  Is  defeated  by  Publiiis 
Scipio  in  a  general  engagement,  iii.  316.  He 
collects  together  the  remains  of  his  army,  and 
paiTes  the  Pyrasnean  mountains,  in  order  to 
join  his  brother,  317.  Having  entered  Italy, 
he  is  mtercepted  by  the  confuls  Livius  and 
Claudius,  and  forced  to  engage  in  a  general 
battle-,  is  defeated,  and  falls  in  the  action  : 
his  charadter,  \v,  i — 4. 

AsDRUBAL.  The  fon  of  Gefco.  Is  defeated 
in  Spain  by  Publius  Scipio,  iv.  33. 

AspAsiANS.  A  barbarous  people  of  Afia.  The 
manner  in  which  they  pafs  the  Oxus,  iii.  335, 

Astronomy,  Some  parts  of  that  fcience  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  acquired  by  the  commander  of 
an  army,  iii.  206 — 208. 

Athenians.  Eager,  precipitate,  and  ungovern^ 
able,  ill.  79.  Ov;ed  all  their  glory  to  iavour- 
able  accidents,  76.  Their  ftate  compared  to 
a  fhip  in  which  there  is  no  commander,  78. 

Attalus,  King  of  Pergamus,  in  conjundlion 
with  the  Rhodians  gains  the  vidory  againft 
Philip  in  a  naval  battle,  iv.  199.  The  artifice 
by  which  he  faved  himfelf  when  his  vefiei  was 
taken  in  that  engagement,  206. 

Avarice.  Coirpared  to  a  dropfy,  iv.  95. 
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B. 

BATTLE.  Between  Scipio  and  Afdrubal  in 
Spain,  iii.  ^i6.  Betwcrcn  Afdrubal  and  the 
Romans  in  Udy,  iv.  2.  Between  Philopoemen 
and  Machinadas  the  tyrant  of  Sparta  in  the 
plain  of  Mantinea,  16.  Between  Scipio  and 
Afdrubal  the  fon  of  Ge'.co  in  Spain,  34.  The 
battle  of  Zama,  147 — 1 57.  Of  Cynofcepha- 
1^,  between  Phihp  and  Fiaminius,  271. 

Battle.  Th^  order  of  battle  of  the  Romans 
very  difficult  to  be  broken,  iv.  158.  A  com- 
parifon  of  the  order  of  battle  oi  the  Romans 
with  that  of  the  Macedonians,  280. 

BoLis.  A  Cretan  employed  by  Sofibius  to  fave 
Achseus,  betrays  his  truft,  and  delivers  that 
prince  into  the  nands  of  his  enemies,  iii.  145 — 

Booty.    The  manner  obterved  by  the  Romans 

in  the  diil:ribution  of  it,  iii.  278. 
Brennus.   Led  an  army  of  Gauls  into  the  vciy 
midll  of  Greece,  iii.  2  .5. 

C. 

CALAMITY.  An  exaggerated  defcription  of 
calamity  very  improper  for  hiftory,  iv.  195. 
The  remembrance  of  calamities  naturally 
excites  the  hatred  of  men  againft  the  authors 
of  them,  iii.  200. 

Callisthenes.  One  of  the  moft  eminent  of 
the  ancient  writers.  Miftaken  in-  his  opinion 
concerning  the  Cretan  government,  iii.  79. 
Guilty  of  many  grofs  contradidlions  and  ab- 
furdicies  in  his  defcription  of  the  battle  be- 
tween Alexander  and  Darius  in  Cilicia,  iv. 
// — 00. 

Camp.   The  manner  in  which  the  Romans  form 

their 
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their  camp,  with  a  particular  defcription  and 
account  of  the  extent,  circumference,  and  fe- 
veral  parts,  iii.  48 — 57.  The  duties  of  the 
officers  and  foldiers  in  the  camp,  57 — 65. 
The  different  method  of  the  Greeks,  75. 

Camps.  The  two  camps  of  Afdrubal  and  Sy- 
phax  fet  fire  to  in  the  night  by  Scipio,  iv. 
115^.  The  circumference  of  a  camp  no  cer- 
tain rule  forjudging  of  the  number  of  troops 
which  it  contains,  iii.  217. 

Capua.   Befieged  by  the  Rorpans,  iii.  183. 

Carthage.  The  government  of  Carthage,  like 
thofe  of  Rome  and  Sparta,  was  a  mixture  of 
royalty,  arillocracy,  and  democracy,  iii.  89. 
Was  tending  to  its  decline  at  the  time  of  the 
war  of  Annibal,  when  the  democratical  part 
of  the  conftitution  had  too  much  prevailed. 
This  change  was  the  chief  caule  that  the  Car- 
thaginians were  conquered  in  the  war,  91. 

Carthage.  New  Carthage  in  Spain.  The  fi- 
tuation  and  great  advantages  of  that  city,  iii, 
262 — 267.   Taken  by  Scipio,  275. 

Carthaginians.  Maintain  at  one  time  four 
different  armies  in  Italy  and  Spain,  befides 
another  in  Sicily,  and  a  fleet,  iii.  126.  Their 
ill  treatment  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  effect 
which  it  produced,  309—3 1 1.  Afte  r  repeated 
defeats  in  Africk  they  recall  Annibal  from 
Italy,  iv.  125.  Break  a  treaty  which  they  had 
concluded  with  the  Romans,  and  attempt  to 
deftroy  the  Roman  embaffadors,  131— -155. 
They  again  fue  for  peace  in  the  moft  abjecl 
manner,  and  fubmit  to  the  conditions  impofed 
by  Scipio,  161 — 166.  The  Carthaginians 
the  firft  in  the  knowledge  of  naval  affairs, 
but  inferior  to  the  Romans  in  the  eflablifli- 
X  4  mcnt 
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ment  and  difcipline  of  their  armies,  iii.  191  — 
19^.  Owed  tiicir  viftories  in  the  war  of  An- 
nibal  chiefly  to  their  cavalry,  185.  Inferior 
to  the  people  of  Italy  in  bodily  Itrength  and 
courage,  92.  AddiLted  to  the  love  of  gain 
and  fuller  corruption  to  be  openly  pradlifed  in 
the  difpofal  of  the  offices  of  ihc  ftate,  97. 

Cavalry.  Among  the  Romans,  appointtrd  by 
the  cenfors  according  to  the  rate  of  their  re- 
venue, iii.  37.  Their  divifion  into  troops, 
their  arms,  and  ftipends,  44,  45,  70. 

Clltiberians.  Their  great  bravery  in  an  en- 
gagc^ment  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
Romans,  i v.  122,  123. 

Censors.  Among  the  Romans,  let  the  public 
works  to  farm,  iii.  91. 

Cexturion'S.  In  the  Roman  army,  how  cho- 
fen:  their  duties  and  ftipends,  iii.  42,  59,  70. 

Ckios.  a  naval  battle  near  that  illand,  between 
Pliiiip  and  the  Rhodians,  iv.  197. 

Chl^neas.  EmbalTador  from  the  ^tolians  to 
the  Lacedaemonians.  His  fpeech  upon  that 
occafion,  filled  with  accufation  and  invedlive 
againfl  the  kings  of  Macedon,  iii.  222. 

Claudius.  Marcelius,  the  Roman  Conful,  is 
killed  in  a  fl<irmifli :  reficclions  of  the  hifto- 
rian  upon  that  accident,  iii.  ^^02,  303. 

Cleomenes.  Kingof  Sparta,  fails  in  an  a'.tempt 
to  take  Megalopolis,  from  not  having  made  a 
proper  computation  of  time,  iii.  211. 

Confidence.  To  place  a  confidence  in  others 
is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  when  neceffary  fliould 
be  done  with'  great  caution,  iii.  158,  1 24. 

Conq,uest.  To  conquer,  is  more  eaW,  than 
to  make  a  good  ufe  of  vi6lory,  310. 

Consuls.    Among  the  Romans,  the  powers 

alloted 
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allotted  to  them  in  the  conftitution  of  the  go- 
vernment, iii.  2j,  24. 

Corsica.  The  miftakes  of  Timaeus  in  his 
account  of  that  ifland,  iv.  60,  61. 

Crete.  The  government  of  Crete  bears  no  fuch 
refemblance  to  that  of  Sparta,  as  writers  haver 
commonly  fuppofed :  is  purely  democratical. 
The  manners  of  the  Cretans,  iii.  80 — 82. 

CvNoscEPHALi?:.  The  battle  near  the  hills  of 
that  name  in  Theffaly,  between  king  Philip 
and  the  Romans,  iv.  269. 

D. 

DEMETRIUS.  Of  Pharos,  advifes  Philip  to 
pay  no  regard  to  his  faith,  iii.  in. 

Demetrius.  Phalereus.  His  obfervation  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  training  a  body  of 
troops,  iliuftrated  by  an  apt  comparifon,  iii. 
290. 

Democracy.  One  of  the  forms  of  government: 
rifes  out  of  oligarchy,  and  degenerates  into  the 
government  of  the  multitude,  iii.  116,  117 
What  is  to  be  efteemed  a  juft  democracy,  6' 

Diana.  A  wonderful  flory  concerning  a  ftatu^ 
of  that  Goddcfs,  iv.  215. 

picEARCHus.  Raifes  two  altars,  one  to  Impie- 
ty, and  another  to  Injuftice :  was  punilhed 
afterwards  in  a  manner  very  fuitable  to  his 
wickednefs,  iv.  30. 

Difficulty.  Men  ought  not  to  be  deterred 
from  purfuing  any  knowledge  by  the  feeming 
difficulties  that  attend  it,  iii.  332,  333. 

PiONYSius.  The  tyrant  of 'Sicily  :  drew  his  ori- 
gin from  the  lowed  of  the  people.  The  judg- 
ment of  Publius  Scipio  concerning  Dionyfius 
and  Agathocles,  iv.  193,  194, 

Disci- 
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DiscirLiNE.  The  feverity  with  which  it  was 
excicifed  in  the  Roman  armies,  64  67 

Dr  ESS.  An  affedled  nicety  in  drefs  more  fuit- 
able  to  women  than  to  foldiers,  iv.  i^. 

E. 

ECBATANA.  The  ancient  capital  of  Media: 
fome  account  of  its  fituation,  fplendour,  and 
magnificence,  iii.  292. 

Echinus.  The  ficge  of  that  city  by  Philip,  iii. 
243- 

Edeco.  The  firft  of  the  princes  of  Spain  who 
left  the  Carthaginians  and  joined  the  Romans: 
his  interview  with  Scipio  upon  that  occafion, 
iii.  306 — 308. 
Embassadours.  The  perfidious  attempt  of  the 
Carthaginians  againft  fome  Roman  embafla- 
dours,  iv.  134.  The  difi^erenc  conduct  of  Sci- 
pio :  the  rights  of  embafi!adours  conlidered 
as  facred  among  the  Romans,  138. 
Egyptians.    The  anger  of  that  people  always 

attended  with  mod  terrible  cruelty,  iv.  191. 
Empire.   Beft  preferved  by  the  fame  courfc  of 

conduct  by  which  it  was  obtained,  iii.  311. 
Epaminondas.  His  virtue,  and  that  of  Pelopi- 
das,  the  caufe  from  which  Thebes  derived  all 
its  glory,  iii.  77.    The  condud  of  Epami- 
nondas  compared  in  a  particular  inftance  with 
that  of  Annibal,  193. 
Ephorus.  The  hiftorian  :  miftaken  in  his  judge- 
ment concerning  the  Cretan  government,  iii, 
82.   His  opinion  with  refpe(5t  to  the  writers  of 
Hiftory,  iv.  91. 
Euphrates.    The  fources  and  courfe  of  that 

river,  iii.  245. 
Euripides.  A  beautiful  apoftrophe  to  Peace, 

from 
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from  one  of  the  loft  Tragedies  of  that  Poet, 
iv.  88. 

EuTHYDEMus.  Having  fcized  the  government 
of  Badlriana,  is  purfued  by  Antiochus  and  de- 
feated in  battle,  iii.  337.  Is  afterwards  pardon- 
ed, and  fuifered  to  retain  the  title  of  king, 
iv.  57. 

ExTRAORDiNARiES.  A  feled  body  in  the  Ro- 
man army«  Their  particular  duty,  and  place 
in  the  camp,  iii.  47,  53. 

F. 

FALSEHOOD.  Two  kinds  of  it  in  Hiftory, 
iv.  69.  To  fupprefs  fads  in  hiftory  is  alfo  a 
kind  of  falfehood,  73. 

Flaminius.  His  conferences  with  Philip  con- 
cerning peace,  iv.  244.  Grants  a  truce  of  three 
months  to  that  prince,  255.  His  dexterous 
management,  and  general  character :  was  the 
firft  of  the  Romans  who  paflTed  with  an  army 
into  Greece,  259.  He  gains  a  vidlory  againft 
Philip  in  the  battle  of  Cynofcephalse,  271. 

Fortitude.  Fortitude andtemperance,  the  chief 
fupport  of  the  Spartan  government,  iii.  85. 

Fortune.  Men  who  are  too  ftupid  to  difcern 
the  caufes  of  things,  afcribe  thofe  events  to 
fortune  which  are  the  work  of  reafon,  iii.  257. 
To  be  fortunate,  deferves  neither  admiration 
nor  praife,  251. 

Funeral.  The  manner  of  celebrating  the  fu- 
nerals of  illuftrious  men  at  Rome,  iii.  94, 

G. 

GENERAL.  The  knowledge  necefiary  for 
the  general  of  an  army,  iii.  204 — 216.  A 
General  never  (hould  expofe  his  perfon  in 
little  combats,  or  without  neceffiry,  303. 

Should 
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Should  confider  before  a  battle,  the  confe- 
quencesof  a  defeat,  as  well  as  the  advantages 
of  a  vidory,  iv.  5.  The  diftribution  of  the 
plunder  deferves  moft  particularly  the  atten- 
tion of  a  General,  iii.  280. 

Geometry.  The  ufe  of  it  in  determining  the 
height  of  walls,  or  the  fizc  of  camps  and  ci- 
ties, iii.  214 — 217. 

Government.  Origin  of  political  focieties,  iii. 
9.  The  different  kinds  of  government.  The 
manner  in  which  they  are  formed,  with  theii' 
feveral  changes  and  alternate  revolutions,  7 — 
18.  Every  fingle  kind  of  government  breeds 
ibme  evil  in  itfelf  which  canfes  its  deftruc- 
tion,  19.  Mixed  government  the  mofl:  dur- 
able, but  fubjed  alfo  to  decay  and  ruin,  19, 
99.    In  what  manner  changed,  100. 

Government.  The  government  of  the  multi- 
tude, one  of  the  fix -different  kinds  of  govern- 
ment :  rifes  out  of  democracy,  and  leads  to 
monarchy,  7,  8,  17,  10 1. 

Greece,  A  (hort  view  of  the  defeds  and  ex- 
cellencies of  the  mod  celebrated  ftates  of 
Greece,  iii.  76 — 89. 

Greeks.  Intrufted  with  the  public  money, 
never  dilcharge  their  duty  v*'ith  fidelity,  iii, 
99.  Corrupted  by  prefcnts  diftributed  among 
them  by  the  kings  of  Perfia,  233.  Invaded 
by  the  Gauls,  and  proteded  by  the  kings  of 
Macedon,  235.  Inflaved  by  the  princes  of  the 
fame  houfe,  224.  The  manner  in  which  they 
incamp,  75.  They  are  warned  of  the  fatal 
confequences  of  bringing  the  Romans  into 
Greece,  239,  240. 

Guard.  Different  guards  how  regulated  in  the 
Roman  camp,  iii.  57 — 61. 

KASTATI. 
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H.  , 

HASTATT.  The  number  of  foldiers  fo  call- 
ed  in  a  Roman  legion.  How  feletSted.  Thtir 
arms,  and  place  in  xhe  camp,  iii.  38,  39,  51, 
Compofe  the  firft  line  in  the  ufual  order  of 
battle,  iv.  122. 

Hecatompylus.  a  city  of  Parthia  why  (o 
called,  iii,  296. 

Hellespont.  The  flrait  fo  named,  iv.  224. 

Her  aclide  s.  His  origin,  and  charader,  iv.  9?. 

History.  Different  kinds  of  hiftory,  iii.  i8o. 
The  ends  to  which  it  fhould  be  diredled,  iv, 
195.  Truth  the  mofi;  eflential  part  in  hidori- 
cal  compofition,  69.  The  qualifications  ne- 
cefTary  to  make  a  good  Hiftorian,  92,  The 
ufe  and  advantage  of  General  History,  iii. 
127. 

Homer.  Reprefents  a  confummate  {latefman 
and  commander  in  the  perfon  of  Ulyfies,  iv, 
93,  iii.  209.  Paflages  cited  from  that  Poet, 
iv.  87,  88,  93,  154,  160,  283. 

HoRATius.  Surnamed  Codes ;  devotes  himfel'f 
to  certain  death  to  lave  his  couniry,  iii.  96. 

L 

I  ASS  US.  In  Afia,  how  ficuated.  A  wonder- 
ful ftory  concerning  the  Itatue  of  Vefta  in  that 
city,  iv.  216. 

Images.  Of  illuftrious  Romans  preferved  in 
their  families,  and  for  what  purpoles,  iii,  ^3, 
94. 

Italy.  The  people  of  Italy  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
Africk  in  bodily  ftrengih  and  courage,  iii.  92. 

Justice.  The  notions  of  juft  and  unjuft  how 
firft  raifed  in  the  human  mind,  iii,  10. 

7  KNOW- 
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K. 

KNOWLEDGE.  The  knowledge  requifite 
to  the  commapder  of  an  ariny,  how  acquir- 
ed, iii.  204.  The  great  difference  in  com- 
pofing  hiftory,  between  knowledge  derived 
from  reading,  and  that  which  is  drawn  from 
perfonal  inlpcdion  and  inquiry,  iv.  90,  91. 
L. 

LACED.EMON.  The  conflitution  of  the  La- 
cedaemonian government,  iii.  ho — 89. 

Lacedaemonians.  Their  treatment  of  a  mef- 
fenger  fent  to  them  by  Xerxes  to  demand 
earth  and  water,  with  Ibme  other  memorable 
inftances  of  their  ancient  virtue,  iii.  240 — 242, 
They  are  defeated  by  the  Achasans  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Mantinea,  iv.  16 — 2^. 

Ladders.  The  method  of  determining  the  mea- 
fure  of  them,  iii.  214. 

Lagoras.  a  Cretan  in  the  army  of  Antiochus. 
Forms  a  dcfign  for  taking  the  city  of  Sardes 
and  fucceeds  in  the  atrempr,  iii.  1 13  —  1 19. 

Laodice.  The  wife  of  Achaeus.  Is  forced  after 
his  death  to  furrender  the  citadel  of  Sardes, 
iii.  158. 

Legion.  xAmong  the  Romans;  four  legions 
raifed  every  year:  t;he  nunnbers  of  which  a 
legion  confiQ:s,  and  the  different  bodies  of 
which  each  is  compofed;  the  foldiers  and  offi- 
cers how  chofcn,  iii.  36 — 35. 

Leontium.  In  Sicily.  The  fuuation  of  that 
city,  iii.  105. 

Light-arm BD.  In  the  Roman  armies.  Their 
age,,  condition,  and  arms,  iii.  39. 

Lissus.  The  city  of  that  name,  and  the  citadel 
taken  by  Philip,  iii.  141. 

Livius. 
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I.ivius.  The  Roman  commander  in  Tarentum; 
his  condud  when  Annibal  had  entered  the 
city,  iii.  171. 

LocRiANS.  Of  Italy.  Some  cii (loins  and  tradi- 
tions that  are  found  atriong  them,  iv.  65 — 6^, 

Lyciscus.  Embairadour  from  the  dates  of  A- 
carnania  to  the  Lacedemonians.  His  fpeech 
upon  that  occafion,  containing  a  defence  of 
the  condud  of  the  kings  of  Macedon,  and  an 
accufacion  of  the  iEcolians,  iii.  229 — 242. 
His  forefight  of  the  fatal  confequences  of 
bringing  the  Romans  into  Greece,  2:^9. 

Lycurgus.  The  firft  inventor  of  mixed  govern^ 
ment,  compofed  of  the  three  fimple  forms, 
iii.  5,  20.  The  wonderful  excellence  of  his 
laws,  84,  85.  One  great  defeat  in  his  frame 
of  government,  and  the  confequences  of  it, 
85.  The  purpofe  for  which  he  feigned  an  inr 
tercourfe  wiLh  the  Pythian  prieftcfs,  252. 

M. 

MACEDON.  The  barrier  of  Greece,  againft 
the  invafiOns  of  barbarous  nations,  ii.  2^5*. 

Macedonians.  The  Macedonian  armsiand  or- 
der of  battle  compared  with  thofe  of  the  Ro- 
mans, iv.  280. 

Machanidas.  The  tyrant  of  Sparta.  Is  defeat- 
ed and  killed  by  Philopoemen,  in  the  battle 
of  Manrinea,  iv.  234. 

Machines.  Invented  by  Archimedes,  when 
Syracufe  was  befieged  by  the  Romans,  iii. 
132—135. 

Mago.  His  defence  of  New  Carthage  againfl  ihe 
Romans,  iii.  270.  Surrenders  the  citadel.  27.6. 
Mandonius.  a  piinceof  Spain.  Withdraws  his 
troops  from  the  Carthaginians,  and  joins  the 
.     Romans,  iii.  309.   Again  leaves  the  Romans, 
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the  greatefl  fliare  in  the  government:  tha 
c    ill:  of  that  ufurpation,  go 

pH^^NEAS,    Praetor  of  the  iEtolians  ;  his  beha- 
viour in  the  ccnftTtnces  between  Philip  and  , 
Fla:ninius,  iv.  245. 

Philemenus.  a  citizen  of  Tarentum  ;  aflifls 
Annibal  in  taking  the  city  by  iurprize,  iii.  159. 

Philip.  King  of  Ma^edon  ;  concludes  a  treaty 
with  Annibal,  iii.  107.  F.mploys  Taurion  to 
poifon  Aratus,  138,  Takes  the  city  and  cita- 
del of  Liffus,  141.  His  works  at  the  fiege  of 
Echinus,  ?43,  214.  His  preparations  for  the 
war  againil  Atcalus  and  the  Romans,  323.  He 
conquers  the  Cianians,  and  dcftroys  ihcir  city, 
iv.  173.  Is  defeated  in  a  fea  engagenient  by 
Attains  and  the  Rhodians,  197.  tie  renders 
himfeif  mafber  of  FrinaJfTus  by  a  ftratagenij 
2139  214.  Lays  fiege  to  Abydus,  225.  Kis 
conrerences  with  Flaminius  and  the  allies  of  ' 
Greece,  240,  241.  Sends  embafiadours  to 
Rome,  but  without  effedt,  258.  Is  defeated 
by  Flaminius  in  the  battle  of  Cynofcephal^:^ 
271.  The  charafter  and  condudl  of  this  prince, 

iii.  112,  266.  iv.  171,  172,  220,  291. 
pHiLOPOEMEN.   Defeats  and  kills  Machanidas, 

the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea, 

iv.  17.  Draws  the  Achasans  togerher  and 
marches  agamft  Nabis.  The  chara(51:er  of 
Philopcemen,  ij. 

Plato.'  His  republick  not  to  be  taken  into  a 
comparifon  with  real  fyftems,  iii.  83, 

Policy.  Dark  and  treacherous  policy  unworthy 
of  a  king,  iv.  ^6. 

PoLYBUJs.  Received  his  accounts  of  Publius 
Scipio  from  Lcelius,  his  moft  intimate  com- 
panion and  friend,  iii«  253.  Vifued  and  ex- 
amined 
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^rilmed  the  places  whic^  ;:c  defcnbes,  2  j^, 
Pcrfedlcd  a  method  invented  by  Cleoxenus, 
for  conveying  fignals,  329.  His  reafons  for 
writing  political  hiftory,  in  preference  to  every 
other  kind,  180.  His  judgement  concerning 
the  life  of  prodigies  or  wonderful  ftories,  iv. 
^Ij.  His  cenfure  of  Tinjsus  the  hiftorian^ 
60.  And  of  Calliftenes,  71,  90.  His  opinioa 
concerning  the  requifite  qualifications  for  writ- 
ing hiftory,  92. 

Principes,  In  the  Roman  armies;  their  age,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  armed,  iii.  39,42. 

Ptolemy.  The  fon  of  Philopator  ;  taken  ouC 
of  the  hands  of  Agathocles,  to  whole  guar- 
dianfhip  he  had  been  left  by  his  father,  iv. 
187.  Proclaimed  king  before  the  cudomary 
age,  302.  Spoiled  of  his  dominions  by  An- 
tiochus  and  Philip,  and  afterwards  reinftated 
by  the  Romans,  168. 

Punishments.  Civil  and  military  that  v;ere 
ufed  among  the  Romans,  iii.  27,  64,  65.  See 
Rev/ards. 

QUiESTQR*  His  place  in  the  Roman  camp^ 
lii.  5^.  Obliged  to  draw  from  the  publick 
trealury  whatever  fums  are  direded  by  the 
confuls,  24. 

R. 

RpPUBlJCK.  The  Roman  republick  difH- 
cult  to  be  explained,  iii.  4.  A  mixed  go- 
vernment compofed  of  the  three  fimple  forms, 
22,  The  powers  alloted  to  each  part,  and 
their  reciprocal  conrroul,  35.  Refembled 
the  governments  of  Carthage  and  Sparta,  90. 
Was  at  the  highcil  point  of  perfedion  an  the 
y  2  time 
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time  of  the  war  of  Annibal,  ibid.  The  de- 
(irudtion  of  it  foretold,  loo,  loi. 
Rev/ard.  Rewards  and  pufjiihrncnts  the  bands 
of  focicty,  how  difpenfcd  amon^i;  the  Romans, 
iii.  27.  l^he  rewards  alle  ged  to  the  Roman 
foldiers  that  difti-guifhed  themfclves  in  adiuny 
68,  69. 

Rhoi>ians.  la  coniundlion  with  Atralus,  defeat 
Phihp  in  a  f>:a  engagement,  iv.  197. 

Rome.  The  Roman  conllitution  not  formed  by 
fbrefigh%  but  occafionnaily  improved,  iii.  21. 
Peculiarly  firted  for  making  conqutfts,  89, 
Tne  city  p'^eff^rved  by  a  fortunate  acridenr, 
upon  the  fuaden  approach  of  Annibal  with 
his  arm.y,  189,   See  Ke  pub  lick. 

Romans.  A  comparifon  of  the  manners  and  in- 
ftitutions  of  the  Romans  wirh  thofe  of  the 
Carthaginians,  iii.  90 — 98.  Remarkable  for 
adopting  the  cuftom'"  of  other  countries  when 
they  were  preferable  to  their  own,  45.  Their 
coni^ancy  and  gre-U  defiens,  1 27.  Their  wrong 
policy  in  removing  into  their  own  country  the 
ornaments  of  the  cities  which  they  conquered,. 
198.  Their  cultom  wh^^n  they  have  taken  a 
ciey  by  ftorm,  276.  And  in  the  divificn  of  the 
booty,  277.  An  obfervation  on  their  policy 
with  refpefl  to  Grece,  291. 

Royalty.  One  of  the  fimple  forms  of  go- 
vern m.enc  :  rifes  out  of  monarchy  j  how  chang- 

'    ed,  iii.  7,  10,  14. 

S. 

SACKBUT.  Defcrrption  of  a  military  ma- 
chine fo  called,  iii.  iri. 

Sardls.  In  what  manner  taken  by  Antiochus- 
after  a  long  fiege,  iii.  113 — 1 19. 

Science.. 
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Science.   Some  parts  of  fcicnce  neceHary  for 
the  cjmmancier  "f  an  army,  iii.  205 — 216. 

Sc ipio.  Publius,  the  firll  conqueror  of  Carthage, 
the  age  of  feventeen  favcs  the  life  of  his 
father  in  a  battle,  iii.  253,  254.    Is  chofe.li 
iEdile,  256.    Undertakes  the  war  in  Spain, 
259.    Takes  new  Carthage  by  florm,  270.. 

-  Initances  of  his  moderation  and  continence, 
270,  284.  He  draws  the  chief  of  the  princes 
of  Spain  to  the  Koman  party.  308 — 312.  De- 
feats Afdrubr.1  in  battle,  315.  His  greatnefs  in 
reje6ling  the  title  of  king,  318.  Defeats  Af- 
drubal  the  Ton  of  Gefco,  ^v.  35.  Punilhes  a 
fedition  in  the  Roman  army,  42.  Marches 
againft  Andobalis,  who  had  revolted,  defeats 
him  in  battle,  and  finifhes  the  war  in  Spain, 
52—55.  His  exploits  afterwards  in  Africk  : 
he  forms  the  defign  of  fetting  fire  to  the  twa 
camps  of  Afdrubal  and  Syphax,  107.  The 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried  into  execution;, 
139.  F^e  defeats  the  Carthaginians  afterwards 
in  another  battle,  122.  Confents  to  a  treaty 
which  was  perfidioufly  broken  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, 130.  The  behaviour  of  Scipio  upaa 
that  occafion,  131 — 157.  He  difmiffes  fome 
fpies  that  were  taken  in  his  cannp  ;  and  con- 
fents to  an  interview  with  Annibal,  who  had 
been  recalled  from  Italy,  159,  140.  Gains  a 
complete  vidlory  againft  that  general  in  the 
battle  of  Zama,  147—15-7.  Didates  the  con- 
ditions of  peace,  which  are  accepted  by  the 
Carthaginians,  161  — 166.  Returns  to  Rome, 
and  enters  the  city  in  triumph,  218.  His 
great  abilities  and  charadler,  faifely  repref  nt- 
cd  by  the  writers  of  his  life,  iii.  250,  257, 
260. 

SCOPAS, 


INDEX. 


Scop  AS.  The  iEtolian  general ;  is  feized  and  put 

to  death  at  Alexandria,  iv.  299. 
Sedition.   The  manner  in  which  Scipio  fup- 

preflcd  a  fedition  in  the  Roman  army,  iv.  40* 
Senate.    The  powers  alloted  to  the  Tenate  in 

the  Roman  conftitution,  iii.  24.    The  fenate 

of  Sparta,  how  compofed,  and  the  ufe  of  it 

in  the  government,  20. 
Siege,  The  fiege  of  Syracufe  by  the  Romans, 

iii.  129.  And  of  Capua,  183.  Of  Echinus 
by  Philip,  '9:4^. 

Signals.   Different  methods,  of  conveying  fig. 

nals  in  war,  iii.  324. 
Society.   The  origin  of  political  focieties,  iii* 

12, 

Soldiers,  The  different  bodies  of  them  in  the 
Roman  armies,  how  chofen  :  their  arms  aqd 
pay,  lii,  35,  38,  70. 

Sparta.    See  Laced^mon. 

Spaniards.  Leave  the  party  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  join  the  Romans,  iii.  309 — 313^. 
Again  revolt  from  the  Romans,  and  are  con- 
quered by  Scipio  in  a  fet  bartle,  iv.  51. 

Stratagem.  Moll  frequently  ufed  in  the  sn- 
cient  wars,  iii.  201.  What  precautions  requi- 
fite  upon  fuch  occafions,  203. 

Superstition.  The  great  uie  of  it  in  the  Ro- 
man government,  iii.  98. 

Swine.  Bred  in  great  numbers  in  Italy:  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  condu6lcd  and  fed, 

iv.  62. 

Syphax.  The  Mafikfylian  king-,  ufes  all  his 
endeavours  to  conclude  a  peace  between  the 
Caithaginians  and  the  Romans,  iv.  108.  Is 
deceived  by  Scipio,  who  fers  fire  to  his  camp 
in  the  nighr,  and  dcfbroys  all  his  army,  1 14. 

He 
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He  is  prevailed  on  by  liis  young  wife,  the 
daughter  of  ASdrubal,  to  draw  together  Ibme 
tifrv^tovrts^  1 20.  Is  deieated  and  fiies  into 
his  ov  n  kingdom,  12^.  Is  ftripped  of  all  his 
dotninions;  and  having  been  fent  as  a  captive 
to  Rome,  is  led  along  in  the  triumph  of  Sci- 
pio,  and  dies  afterwards  in  prifon,  137,  219. 
gyRACUSE.  The  great  Itrength  of  that  city,  and 
the  fiege  of  it  by  the  Romans,  iii.  129. 

T. 

TARENTUM.    The  manner  in  which  it  was 

taken  by  Anniba!,  iii.  159.    The  advantages 

of  that  city  with  refpeil  to  commerce,  247. 
Taurion.   intrufted  by  Philip  with  the  affairs 

of  Peloponnefus  :  is  empioyed  by  that  prince 

10  poifon  Aratus,  iii.  138. 
Testimony.  Soldiers,  among  the  Romans,  con- 

vided  of  giving  falfe  tellimony,  in  what  man^ 

ner  punislitd,  lii.  65. 
Thebes,    The  confticution  of  the  Theban  go- 

vernmentj  and  manners  of  the  people,  iii,  76 

—79. 

Themistocles.   Raifed  the  glory  of  A^thens  to 

its  greateii  height,  iii.  77. 
Theopompus.   a  paffage  cited  from  his  hiilory, 

iv.  91. 

Theophiliscus.  Commander  of  the  Rhodian 
fieet  in  an  engagement  againft  Philip:  his  ex- 
traordinary courage  .and  death,  iv.  -204,  210. 

TjM^us.  The  hiftorian  *,  falfe  in  his  accounts 
of  Africk,  Corfica,  and  the  Locrians  of  Italy, 
jv.  59—64.  Cenfured  for  his  malignity  and 
want  of  decency,  yi.  Was  dcftitute  of  the 
qualifications  that  are  requifite  for  writing 
hiftory,  93. 

Treaty.  The  form  of  the  treaty  between  An- 

nibal 
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fiibal  and  Philip,  iii.  107.  Condition^  of  th^ 
treaty  betwctn  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Ro^ 
mans,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  Anni- 
bal,  iv.  ib^. 

Tr  I  ARM.  In  the  Roman  legions^  their  age,  arms, 
and  place  in  the  camp,  iii.  39,42,  5:0. 

Tribunfs.  of  the  pec  pie  •,  their  great  power 
in  the  Ron^an  govern fi)ent,  iii.  jo.  ivlilitary 
tribunes,  how  chofen,  35. 

Truth.  The  moft  eflential  thing  in  hiflory, 
iv.  69.  Truth,  however  oppofed,  is  fure  to 
triumph  in  the  end  over  falfehood,  ico. 

V. 

VICTORY.  To  make  a  good  ufe  of  vidlory 
much  more  difficult  than  to  conquer,  iii.  310. 

Virgin.  Among  the  Locrians  of  Italy,  led 
the  procelTions  in  the  facrifices^  iv.  67. 

W, 

WAR.  Always  declared  beforehand  by  the 
Achscans  and  the  Romans,  iv.  96.  War,  in  its 
progrefs  and  eftedls,  compared  to  a  fire,  7,  8. 

Watch.  For  the  night,  how  regulated  in  the 
Roman  camp,  iii.  61.  62. 

Z. 

ZALEUCUS.  The  method  which  he  prefcrib- 
ed,  if  the  intention  of  any  of  his  laws  (hould 
be  brought  into  difpute,  iv.  74. 

Zama.  The  battle  ntar  that  place,  between  An- 
aibal  and  Scipio,  iv.  14;. 
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